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Remarks upon an Eſſay on the Sacrifice of 
Chriſt, Part I. in tbe Theological Repoſitory, 
Number III. Jae 


HE author of this ay ſeems to have miſ- 
taken the true /eripture notion of recon- 
ciliation, by incautiouſly following the ſteps of 
ſome learned writers without due examination. 
But the greateſt and moſt learned names are not 
of equal authority with that of our Lord Jeſus 


_ Chriſt Ca name which is above every name, Phil. 


ii. 9.) who hath plainly fixed the true and pro- 


per meaning of this /c7iprure phraſe, the being 


reconciled to any one, in the following paſſage; 


Matt. v. 23, 24. Therefore if thou bring thy gift 


to the altar and there remembereſt that thy brother 
hath ought againſt thee ; leave there thy gift be- 


fore the altar, and go thy way; firff be reconciled 
to thy brother, and then come and offer thy pift. 


It follows, v. 25. Agree with thine adverſary 
quickly, Sc. By this clear inſtance and example 
we ſee, that in ſcripture language, the being, re- 
conciled (however this expreſſion may be com- 


n Vol. II. 4 monly 
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monly uſed and applied in our Engliſh way of 
ſpeaking) ſignifies the offending party's making 
his peace with the party offended, by giving him 
proper ſatisfaction, and agreeing to his terms of 
accommodation and friendſhip. It is not ſaid 
any where expreſsly (as a learned divine, hath 
_ obſerved®*) that God 7s reconciled unto us, but 
that we are reconciled to God. And the / 
reaſon thereof is, becauſe he is the party offended, 
and we are the parties offending ; now the party 
offending is always ſaid to be reconciled to the party 
offended, and not on the contrary. * So Matt. v. xz 
23, 24. If thy brother hath ought againſt: thee, go 1 
and be reconciled to him. The brother being the 
party offended, he that had offended, was to be re- 
conciled to him by turning away his anger; and 
in common ſpeech, when one hath juſtly provoked 
another, we bid him go, and reconcile himſelf to 
him; that is, do that which may appeaſe him, 
and gain an entrance into his favour again. So 
is it in the ca/e under conſideration; being the 
parties offending, we are ſaid to be reconciled to 
God, when his anger is turned away, and we are 
admitted into his favour. Again, in the ſame Y 
ſenſe the word reconcile is uſed in the following 
text alſo; 1 Sam. xxix. 4. Hherewith ſhould he 
(meaning David) reconcile. himſelf 40 his maſter ; 
(that is, make, or purchaſe, his peace with Saul) 
ſhould it not be with the heads of theſe men? 
And upon further inquiry it may appear, that 
this is the true, proper and preciſe notions of re- þ 


— 
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Dr. J. Owen's Vindie. Evangel, ch. xxix. page 618. 
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conciliation in ſcripture language, and particularly 
in the language of the New Teftament*, \ 


Let us now apply this notion to the caſe Y 
ſinners being reconciled 10 God; the grand ſub- 


ject, or ſcope and object of the goſpel-embaſly. 


And fo, their being reconciled to God ſtrictly 
and properly denotes, not laying aſide their 
ennity, or diſpleaſure, . againſt God, but their 


averting his diſpleaſure from themſelves, by com- 


plying with the terms of his favour and accept- 
ance propounded in the goſpel of his ſon, that 


word of reconciliation. | Thus ſays St. Paul, 


2 Cor. v. 19, 20. that God was in Chriſt recon- 
ciling the world unto himſelf, not imputing 
their treſpaſſes unto them ; (where, we ſee, that 
reconciling the world unto himſelf is the fame 


thing, in effect, with not imputing their trefpaſſes 
unto them; or pardoning their ſins , and re- 
ceiving them into a. ſtate of favour and friend- 


ſhip with himſelf.) - Now then (as the apoſtle 
adds) we are ambaſſadors for Chriſt, as though 


God did beſeech you, by us, we pray, you, in 
_ Chriſt's ſtead, Be ye reconciled to God; that is 
make your peace with God, by complying with: 


thoſe terms of his acceptance, which we offer: 


to you in the name, and by the deputation or 
commiſſion of Chriſt, the chick in this nn 
embaſſy from heaven. | 


Thus then we plainly ſee, that Snveks Sr 
reconciled to God, does not directly ſignify, laying, 


_ abide their enmity,.'or diſpleaſure agar him, but 


® See Dr. Had on Matt. v. 24 "i, Grot. 4 


ſatisfact. Chriſti. chap. vil. + Non imputare autem porn, 


N 10 et 3 idem valent, H. Grot. ibid. 
1 their 


10 3 on the 


their averting his diſpleaſure from themſelves, by 
making their peace with God upon the goſpel 
terms of his gracious acceptance; and ſo ob- 
taining the pardon, and eſcaping the puniſn- 
ment of their fins. See Rom. v. 8, 9, 10. 
Thoſe terms, however, of the divine acceptance, 
may be underſtood to include ſinners laying 
aſide their enmity to God as a condition of gain- 
ing his favour ; and fo this muſt be a neceſſary 
qualification for, though without conſtituting, 
the: formal nature. of, their reconciliation to God. 
Which diſtinction, if attended to and well con- 
ſidered, may poſſibly remove all difficulties, 
nr, the x Five affair in a clear light, with- 
out departing from the propriety of ſcripture lan- 
guage. And what the eſay-writer ſays (page 
177.) is undoubtedly true, if taken in a right 
ſenſe, according to the idiom of the ſacred fiyle, 
viz. That the whole deſign of Chriſt's media- 
tion is to reconcile” men to God; that is, as this 
mode of ſpeech hath been explained, recover 
and reſtore them to his favour and friendſhip. 
This notion of reconciliation ſeems to be ſo 
plainly delivered in the boly ſcriptures, and par- 
ticularly in the words of our Saviour before- 
mentioned, that one may juſtly wonder, how | 


it came to be overlooked by any writers of 


good ſenſe and ſound learning. But great, 
amazingly great, is the power of prejudice and 


prepoſſeſfion, which like a gift, or bribe, doth 


blind tbe eyes of the wiſe. One pre-conceived 
opinion, however ill-grounded, can eaſily lead 
perſons into another, which hath no. better 


| foundation in the nature and reaſon of things, 
which 
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| which I ſtrongly ſuſpect, will prove, upon in- 


quiry, to be the very caſe in hand. For, the 
notion that ſinners being reconciled to God, does 
not ſignify making their peace with God, may 
very well be conceived to proceed from a ſup- 
polition that God is not di/pleaſed with them, but 
that, on the contrary, ſinners are di/pleaſed with 
God; and fo their being reconciled to him, de- 
notes laying aſide their enmity to him, and re- 
ceiving God into their favour. Thus ſays a firſt- 
rate writer on that ſide the queſtion*, There 
could be no need of reconciling God to man, when 
he had already ſhewn his love to man ſo far as 
to ſend his ſon to reconcile man to God. 

But can this poſſibly be true, viz. that ſinners, 
as ſuch, are not objects of God's holy and 
righteous diſpleaſure ; confidering him as the 
moral governor of the world, wiſely and juſtly 
concerned to ſupport the honour. and dignity 
of his own adminiſtration, and the authority of 


| thoſe excellent laws by which he rules his ra- 


tional, intelligent creatures for the preſervation 
of order, harmony, and happineſs through the 
whole ſyſtem? What! was there no need, e. g. 
of reconciling God to the friends of Job (to 
ſpeak in our author's ſtyle, though, as hath been 
ſhewn before, the language is unſcriptural, and 


for that reaſon improper upon the preſent ſub- 


jet) when he had already ſhewn his love to them 
ſo far as to appoint Job to be their interceſſor, 
and offer propitiatory ſacrifices for them? But 
we are expreſsly told, his wrath was kindled 


br. Sykes on Hebr, vii. 25. 


| againſt 
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againſt thew. And for this very redjfon it was 
hn God, in his great mercy, directed them to 
the method aforeſaid of averting his diſpleaſure, 
and preventing his dealing with them according 
to their follies. Job xl:'7—9. The application of 
all which to the goſpel ſcheme of reconciling ſinners 
to God, is eaſy and obvious. And upon the foot 
of this parallel the argument may be thus reſtored. 
God's rt already ſhewn his love to mankind, 
ſo far as to ſend his fon to reconcile men to God, 
is no proof at all, that there would be no need 
of reconciling God to man (as Dr. Sykes inaccu- 
rately expreſſes it in language unknown to ſcrip- 
ture; it is well enough, however, that we under- 
ſtand his meaning) but the contrary. For, if 
God had not been previouſly diſplegſed with man; 
there would have been no ground, or occaſion 
for ſhewing his love to man in this inſtance ol 
5 ten his ſon to reconcile man to Gd. 
a This very remarkable caſe of Job and 'Kie 
thbe friends, deſerves to be well conſidered; 
| and accordingly ſeveral writers have taken no- 
| | tice, and made a proper uſe of it, both for- 
| merly, and of late. The remarks made upon 
| it by one of thoſe writers, viz. the learned Dr. 
| J. Owen, I think worth tranſcribing, and are 
as follows. “The offenders are Eliphaz and 
his two friends; the offence is their folly in not 
Heating aright of God; the iſſue of the breach 
is, that Gs _— or r of God was toward 


hy 12 COMES 8 Great Propitiation, page 19. Dr. 
J. Owen's Vindic. Evangel. chap. xxix. page 611. A 
855 Account of Sacrifices, page 29, Kc. | 
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them: reconciliation is the turning away of that 
wrath ; the means whereby this was to be done, 


appointed of God, 1s the Jacrifice of Ju for 


atonement ? 
From what bath book ſaid concerning the 


Fcripture notion of reconciling finners to God, and 


of his real diſpleaſure with them for their ſins, 
as exemplified in the caſe mentioned juſt before; 
there ſeems to be a good foundation for conclud- 


ing, that there is ſufficient room in the divine 


economy, or in the ſcheme of divine wiſdom 
and goodneſs, to introduce a propitiatory ſacrifice, 
and a proper interceſſor, as an appointed mean 


5 of averting the divine diſpleaſure, or, which is 
the ſame thing in effect, the puniſpment of ſin, 


from the offender. I ſay, which is the ſame 
thing in effect; for the divine diſpleaſure in this 
caſe is not to 'be conſidered as a private paſſion, 


or emotion of angry reſentment, in the Deity; 


but as a public act, or exerciſe of reForal juſtice, 
inflicting deſerved puniſhment upon evil-doers, 
which puniſhment,. and ſo by conſequence the 
divine, diſpleaſure, may be averted from ſinners, 
and their reconciliation to God effected by means 


of a propitiation, and interceſſion of his own ap- 


pointing. Thus, while we were yet ſinners | 


- Chriſt died for us; and when we were enemies 


we were reconciled to God by the death of his 
fon. (Rom. v. 8, 10.) And if any man fin, we 
have an advocate with the Father, Jeſus Chrift 
the righteous : And he is the propitiation for our 


fins, &c. (1 John i ll. 1, 2.) For in him we 
have redemption through his blood he forgive- 


neſs of ſins; (Eph. i. . Col. i. 14.) in which, 


| conſiſts 
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_ conſiſts our reconciliation to God; as hath been 
made appear, I think, with a ſufficient degree 
of evidence. And this introduces a change in 
the ſtate of ſinners, and in God's diſpenſations to- 
wards them, though his zature is unchangeable. 
The divine attributes and perfections are immuta- 
bly the ſame; but they are differently exerciſed 
— diſplayed upon different occaſions, as the 
caſe may require; not only upon different ob- 
jects, but upon the ſame objects, perſonally con- 
ſidered as their moral character and behaviour 
may alter and vary, and render them veſſels of 
wrath, or of mercy. 

We are told, in the eſſay before us (p- 176.) 
te the obedience, the ſufferings and ſacrifice of 
Chriſt for the ſins and ſalvation of men, can ef- 
fect no alteration or change in God, &c. to make 
God more benevolent, &c. than he is in his 
own nature,” &c. All which is freely granted : 
but what follows from thence ? Not ſurely that 
the death of Chriſt was no propitiatory offer- 


ing, or proper ſacrifice for fin. For, upon the 


ſame principles it muſt follow, that there never 
were any ſuch offerings or ſacrifices at all of 
God's appointing. Which yet ſome of theſe 
writers allow*, and indeed cannot deny without 
contradicting the plain, expreſs words of /crip- 
ture. And with reſpect to the ſacrifice of Chriſt, 
this author himſelf ſays (p. 174.) “The offer- 
ing that Jeſus Chriſt made of himſelf ro God, 
as a ſacrifice of atonement and propitiation for the 
Vins of the world, is often, and largely treated 


„ See Sykes on Hebr. ix. 7. bes 
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of in ſacred ſcripture, and eſpecially in the New 
Teſtament.” But in what ſenſe, and with what 
propriety upon his plan, or even conſiſtency with 
his own notion of reconciliation, this conceſſion 
is made, is a point which wants a little explain- 
ing. It is certain, however, that ſome writers 
upon this ſubje& are guilty of a great inconſiſ- 
tency, when they repreſent the death of Chriſt, 
not as a proper, but only as a figurative ſacrifice; 
and at the ſame time argue againſt the notion of 
its being a real, and proper ſacrifice for fin, upon 


thoſe principles, which imply, that there cannot 


poſſibly be, and ſo in fact never were, any ſuch _ 
ſacrifices at all. Which is a manifeſt contra- 

diction; for all figures ſuppoſe realities, being 
built upon them, and alluding to them. There- 


fore, if real and proper ſacrifices for fin were never 
in being, or had no place under any religious 


diſpenſation ; the conſequence of this muſt be, 
that the death of Chriſt is not ſo much even as a 
figurative ſacrifice. . But, if ſuch facrifices did 


ever exiſt, and were in uſe, by divine appoint- 


ment, it is incumbent upon thoſe writers, that 
oppoſe the notion of Chriſt's death being a ſa- 


crifice of the ſame kind, to ſhew why his death 


was not as proper a ſacrifice for ſin, as any of 
thoſe ancient /in-offerings can be ſuppoſed to have 
been, For the death of Chriſt is often ſpoken 
of in the ſame ſacrifical terms on ſundry occa- 
ſions“. Our author himſelf as we have ſeen 

- 8 before, 


* Iſai, li, —8. John i. 29. Acts 8. 35. Rev. v. 


9g—12,—xill. 8. Matt, xx. 28. Mark x. 45. 1 Tim. ii. 6. 


Rom. 
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before, ſays, The offering that Jeſus Chriſt 
made of himſelf to God, as a ſacrifice of atone- 
ment and propitiation for the fins of the world, is 
often, and largely treated of in . ſeripture, 
es: 

If this matter be well n I am prone 
to think, the death of Chriſt will prove, in the 
reſult, to be a ſacrifice for fin in an higher and 
more eminent ſenſe, than any other ſacrifice that 
was ever before offered up to God under that 


ſame notion. For, ſuppoſing (which to me 


appears to be the beſt account of the firſt riſe 
and origin of facrifices*) the rite, and uſe of 
them was at the beginning inſtituted by God ; 
particularly, as a ſacred memorial of the firſt 
promiſe of a Redeemer (Gen. iii. 15.) And to be 
a type of Chriſt, the Lamb ou from the founda- _ 

tion of the world; (Rev. xiii. 8.) upon that ſup- 
poſition the death of Chriſt may well be re- 
garded as the moſt proper ſacrifice for ſin, that was 
ever in any age of the world, offered upon God's 

altar. Becauſe the thing Hhpiſied muſt, in all 
1 be Judged more / gnificant and ex Ne 


Rom. ut. 24, 25 . 10, 11. Eph. i. 7. Col. i. 14. 
Hebr. ix. 12. 1 John ut. 2. Hebr. i. 3.—ii. 17.—ix. 
24—26. Matt. XXVi. 28. Rom. iv. 25.— v. 6— 10. 
1 Cor. v. 7-xv. 3. Eph. v. 2. Hebr. x. 10, 14, 18, &c. 


Speculative men may at their leiſure refine, as much as 


they pleaſe, upon the grammatical ſenſe of the words in thoſe 
and the like texts of h holy ſcripture, but the only queſtion 
with true critics is, what ſuch language meant, and how it 
was intended to be underſtood, according to the common 
idioms of ſpeech at the time when it was uſed. 


See Hallet on Hebr. xi. 4. Dr. Leland's view of de- 
iſtical writers, vol. ü. Bi 775 8 . 


than 


= 


than the bare type in that point of correſpon- 
dency, in which they agreed together, and mutu- 
ally anſwered to each other“. Inſtead, therefore, 
of calling the ſacrifice of Chriſt a metaphorical 
or figurative ſacrifiee, it may be more proper to 
ſay, that all the former ſacrifices were 1 
or prefigarative of the great ſacrifice of Chriſt f, 
who was come to appear in the end of the world 
to put away fin by the ſacrifice of himſelf 17 

ix. 26.) Thoſe were the ſhadow, and bis the ſub- 
Vance.” (COLUMN RM EK 7 
Alter all, there is one point which remains to 
be cleared up, viz. what is the proper nature, 
uſe and deſign, or effect of a ſacrifice for /in ? 
If the writers upon this ſubje& could once agree 
among themfelves upon a definition of ſuch a 
ſacrifice, this might be an happy mean of put- 
ting an end to all diſputes about the thing. 
7 Is not know, whether I ſhall be able to de- 

fine it to general ſatisfaction. However I ſhall 
attempt to do it in the beſt manner I can; 
after premiſing, that in a queſtion of this nature 

ſtrict regard ſhould be had to the language of 
. feripture, and the meaning of /cripture-expreſſions 
muſt be fixed, by reducing the words to the 
primitive ſtandard; that is, the common uſe 
and caſtomÞ of the age when ſuch language was 
| Eurrently ſpoken, and for that reaſon eaſily un- 
Aerſtood by all people. If the critics of later 


Plus enim, non minus, ſemper eſt in re, typo ou 
Hata, quam in typo, ut ratio demonſtrat, &c. Grot. de 
ſatisfact. Chriſti, cap.x. + Vid. Ontram de ſacrif. lib. 
2. cap. xvii. Quam penes arbitrium eſt, et jus, et 
korma loquendi. Horat. de art. poetic. : 
No. I. Vol, II. B times 
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times would govern themſelves by this rule, and 
not take upon them to explain the holy ſcriptures, 
or any other ancient books, by the mere dint of 
their own genius, but by a proper knowledge of 
antiquity, and by a due regard to the current 
ſenſe, and common uſe of words and phraſes 
at the time when the authors lived and flouriſh- 
ed; they would, doubtleſs, purſue the right 
method for doing juſtice both to the authors and 
to themſelves, in the inveſtigation of truth. 
Above all, peculiar attention muſt be juſtly due 
to the words which the Holy Ghoſt dictated and 
taught. For as the facred writers were favour- 
ed with a ſpecial divine illumination, they muſt 
be preſumed to expreſs themſelves upon religi- 
ous ſubjects with the beſt propriety of language 
| and ſentiment. 
Proceeding then upon this plan as well as 
J am able, by a facrifice for fin J underſtand— 
« A ſacrifice no leſs wiſely than graciouſly ap- 
pointed by God, the moral governor of the 
« world, to expiate the guilt of fin in ſuch man- 
te ner, as to avert the puniſhment of it from the 
ce offender.” Such a facrifice, on God's part, | 
was a public declaration of his holy diſpleaſure © 
againſt ſin on the one hand; I by con- 
ſequence, ſecured the honour of his juſtice, and 
ſo far made ſatisfaction to it in the eye of the 
world) and of his merciful compaſſion for the 
finner, on the other hand. Again; ſuch a ſa- 
crifice, on the offender's part, whether offered by 
himſelf or by another for him, (ſee Job i. 5, 
&c.) implied a confeſſion of fin, and a defire of 
nn Pardon from God. —_ ſo, upon the 
SH | due 
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due performance of the ſervice required, the 


ſinner was pardoned, and eſcaped the penalty, 
or puniſhment, incurred by his enen 

(See Levit. iv. 20, 26, &c.) 
la like manner, the death of Chriſt may be 
properly conſidered under the notion of a _ſacri- 
fice for fin. For, according to his own account 
(Matt. xx. 28. ) he gave his lite a ranſom for many : 

and again (Matt. xxvi. 20.) his blood was ſhed 
for many for the remiſſion of ſins. | In whom (lays 
St. Paul, Eph. i. 7, 8.) we have redemption 
through his blood the forgiveneſs of ſins, ac- 
cording to the riches of his (i. e. God's) grace: 
wherein he - hath abounded towards us in all 
wiſdom and prudence. This was undoubtedly the 


wiſeſt way, and moſt prudent method, of dif- 


penſing mercy to ſinners; hamely, by means of 
a ſacrifice for fin; at once to guard them againſt 
the two dangerous extremes, of preſumption on 
the one hand, and of deſpair on the other; and 
fo ſtrongly induce them to be reconciled to God, 
or make their peace with him, by complying 
with the terms of that gracious covenant which, 
with great propriety, was ratified and ſealed with 
the blood of Chriſt, when it was ſhed: for many 
for the remiſſion of fins. Says the great Stilling- 
feet“, © no more needs be ſaid, than that God 
being juſtly provoked to puniſh the fins of man- 


XZ kind, was pleaſed to accept of the ſufferings of 


his ſon, as a ſufficient ſacrifice of atonement for 
the /ins of the world; on conſideration of which 
he was pleaſed to offer thoſe terms of pardon 


or the Sufferings of Chriſt, chap, i. ſec. 1. 


— 
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which upon men's performance of the condi- - "X# 
tions required on their part, ſhall be ſufficient 
to diſchaige them from that obligation to puniſb- 
ment they were under by their fins.” “ 
Agreeably to the foregoing account of the 
practical end and deſign of our Saviour's propi- 
tiatory death and ſufferings (particularly as decla- 
rative, in common with all other piacular ſacri- 
fices, of the great evil of fin, and of God's high 
diſpleaſure againſt it, the author of the eſſay be- 

* fore ds ſays (p. 180.) “ This ſacerdotal office is 
to put them (viz. ſinners) in mind, that they are 
ſinful and guilty creatures, raiſe in them proper 
apprehenſions concerning the great evil of all 
fin, to affect them more ſtrongly with the guilt 
which cleaveth to them, and is the juſt, the na- 
tural conſequence of all iniquity; to make them 
ſenſible! of the condemnation and puniſhment 
they deſerve; and, in a word, wok in them a 
greater abhorrence and dread of ſin, from which 
Jeſus Chriſt ſuffered and died to redeemꝰ them; 
and thus it becomes an awful, awakening, a 
zealous, and affectionate call ro repentance for 
paſt tranſgreſſions, and a faithful obedience to 
God for the future. e 1 

All which, I think, fo far as it goes, is well 
enough expreſſed. But beſides the great evil c 
„ as it were forcibly driving them, the rich 
mercy of God kindly drawing ſinners to repentance, 


As redemption. hath a reference to a ſtate of Bondage, 
fo a two-fold redemption is ſpoken of as effected by the 
ge and ſufferings of Chriſt, viz. 1ſt. a redemption from 

e guiit, (Eph 1 7.) and a redemption from the er 

\ - feof fin, (yt 1 14.) 1 a OY 

| ” may 
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may be canſidered as equally difplayed in the 
inſtitution and execution of Chriſt's mediatorial, 
or ſacerdotal office. This finiſhes and completes 


the whole wonderful plan ; for, as is. his ma- 
ey ſo is the mercy of God. (Sirachid. ii. 18.) 


And when the doctrine of repentance and re- 


miſſion of fins, together, was preached among all 
nations, by his own expreſs arder, (Luke xxiv. 
47.) in the ame of Chriſt, the common advocate 
and propitiarion for the dels world; (1 John ii. 
1, 2.) ſuch a doctrine muſt have come with 
redoubled force upon the heart and conſcience 
of every ſinner, power fully operating upon his 


bopes, and upon his fears at once. Now, as all 


Fropitiatory ſacrifices, from the beginning, had na- 
turally the ſame moral tendency, uſe, and effect, 
ſo they might originally owe their being and 


Inſtitution, and ſo by conſequence their virtue 


and efficacy, to the great ſacrifice of Chriſt, 
as types of the ain /amb, (Rev. xiii. 8.) in the 


comprehenſive ſcheme of divine wiſdom and 


grace. This preſents to our view one uniform, 
amazing plan of divine Providence in the diſ- 


penſations of God to mankind, as a fallen race 


of creatures, from the beginning to the end of 


the world“. 


& Thus (ſays a pious and reſpectable author t, 


whoſe words I ſhall give, and leave the /en/iments 


* See Hebr ir. 35. 1 Dr. Taylor's Script. | DoR. of 
Atonement, ſec. 134. Dr. Leyland's View of the Dein | 
An vol. ii. page 57, &c. | 


+ Mr. Henry on the Lord's Supper, chap. Vil, 
. „5 
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| to ſpeak for themſelves, after propoſing an Us 
4 5 cidation of one particular expreſſion; thus, ſays 
1 he) as Chriſt was the Lamb flain from the foun- 
dation of the world, in the types and prophe- 
cies of the Old Teſtament, and the application 
"of his merits to the ſaints that lived hen; ſo he 
will be the Lamb ſlain to the end of the world, 
in the word and ſacraments of the New Teſta- 
ment, and the application of his merits to the 
faints that are now, and ſhall be in every age. 
Still he is ſeen, as a lamb that had been ſlain; for 
-this ſacrifice does not, hke the Old Teſtament 
ſacrifices, decay and wax old.” N 
This expreſſion, the application of bis (i. e. 
Chriſt's) merits, may want a little explication'; #® 
and it admits of an unexceptionable meaning, 
if it be rightly underſtood, and properly ap- 
plied ; though it is liable to be taken in a wrong 
ſenſe, like St. Paul's phraſe of imputing righte- 
ouſneſs, Rom. iv. 6, &c. Let it then be conſi- 
dered, that there is a material difference in the 
ſacrifice of Chriſt, and all thoſe other ſacrifices for 
fin, which were offered under the law. For, 
the ſacrifices of animals, &c. had no moral vir- 
tue, or merit, in them*. But, in the caſe of 
our Saviour, the ſubject of the ſacrifice was a 
moral agent. Chriſt himſelf was the prieſt, as 
well as the ſacrifice; and by a voluntary, moſt 
pious, and benevolent act of obedience, he offered 
bimſelf without ſpot to God, Hebr. ix. 14. This 
important circumſtance, as it N e di 23 


* See Dr. Richie on the pecaiar Dodrines of Revel. 
vol. 1. p. 274. 


tinguiſbes 
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zinguiſhes the ſacrifice of Chriſt, from all other 
piacular ſacrifices; ſo it eaſily reconeiles two 
different notions of his death, viz. the notion of 
its being a /acrifice for fin, in common with 
other propitiatory offerings; and the further, 
more peculiar notion of its being a meritorious 
af of obedience to God. In conſequence, and 
as a reward of which, God hath bighly exalted 
him, Phil. ii. 9. Exalted him with bis right 
band to be a prince and à ſavicur, to give repent- 
ance 1 Tſrael, and forgiveneſs of ſins, Acts v. 
31. And as Chriſt is authoriſed to diſpenſe 
pardon to all penitent ſinners,” ſo he is advanced 
to the ſingular honour of appearing for us in the 
preſence of God, Hebr. ix. 24. that is to ſay, as 
our able advocate, Hebr. vii. 25. 1 John ii. 1. 
For this phraſe, 7o appear for us, is, as a learned 
writer hath obſerved , Verbum forenſe, (i. e. a 
forenſic term, or) an expreſſion borrowed from 
the cuſtom of human courts,” & c. And verily 
it is a ſignal teſtimony to his exalted merit, and 
a moſt conſpicuous mark of his being high in 
the favour of God, and having a great intereſt 
in the court of heaven, that, upon the ground 
and foundation of our bleſſed Saviour's advocacy, 
or interceſſion, we are directed, and encouraged, 


— 
* 


to come boldly to the throne of grace, that we 
may obtain mercy, and find grace to help in time 
f need, Heb. iv. 14— 16. Nor is this all; but 
as mercy and grace, ſo glory too is diſpenſed to 
us through the miniſtry and mediation of Chriſt. 
For the Father hath given him power over all fleſh, 


| ee „ nl JT 7 
1 Dr. Reynol$s on'the Prieſthood of Chris Op. p. 509. 
EY B 4 that 
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that be ſhould give eternal life to all the legitimate, 
and duly qualified hairs of ſalvation, John xvii. 2. 
Heb. i. 14. 

And now, without entangling, or perplexing 
ourſelves with the difficulty of ;ransferrivg me- 
rit, it is eaſy enough to apprehend, upon à calm 
review of what hath been juſt now ſaid, that 
through the merits of Chriſt, there is a real com- 
munication of divine 8 unto us; which is 
all that is neceſſary in this caſe; and all that we 
need to underſtand by the application f bis 
merits before mentioned. And © how agree. 
able it is to divine reFitude, and how ſerviceable 
to the ends of moral government, and to the 
cauſe of virtue,” that ſuch benefits ſhould be 
' conferred upon us as a rewaid of Chriſt's ex- 
collent obedience, and tranſcendent merit. If any 
one defires to be particularly informed, let him 
conſult for his ſatisfaction a Wachs e 
upon that ſame ſubject“ . 


APPENDIX. 


IT i is here thought proper to preſent the rea- 
der with the ſentiments of ſome judicious and 
learned divines, concerning the nature and defign 
of our Saviour's death and ſufferings 3 which 
may ſerve to corroborate what hath been ſaid 
upon that ſubject in the preceding remarks, _ 
The fon of God came into the world en 
Purpoſe to die; and—his death was like the fa- 
crifices of old, in being the condition of eh don, 


wr den . 


1 : 


and 
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and a ſtanding evidence of the deſert of fin, and 
of the mercy of God, and ſo was truly a ſacri- 
fice.” Hallet's Notes and Diſcourſes, vol. ii. 
Diſc. 3. Ys 7 ; — 
It is reaſonable that the divine mercy ſhould 
conſtantly diſplay itſelf in all caſes, which lie 
within the reach of compaſſion. Such was the 
caſe of us men, wha, though finful, yet are weak 
and frail beings; though offenders, yet are cor- 
Tigible and capable of amendment. But it is 
alſo reaſonable that God ſhould be difpleaſed at 
the rebellion and tranſgreſſions of his creatures; 
that he ſhould ſhew his diſapprobation of ini- 
quity, and { grant his pardon, as at the fame 
time to vindicate the honour of his government, 
and of his laws. Now, this he hath accom- 
pliſhed in the . moſt illuſtrious manner in the 
_ death of his ſon, thereby ſhewing his hatred to 
fin, in keeping ſinners at a diſtance, - and refuſ- 
ing to hear them in their own name, and in be- 
ſtowing his favours only through the mediation 
of one, who ſuffered for their offences, and roſe 
again for their juſtification,” &c. Fortin's Dil- 
courſes on the Chriſtian Religion, . 
I conclude, therefore, that the ſacriſice of 
Chriſt was truly and properly, in the higheſt 
degree, and far beyond any other, piacular and 
expiatory, to make atonement for, or to take away 
ſin,” &c. Taylor's Script. Doct. of Atonement, 
. . 
e Suppoſing that ſome diſcovery of this (viz. 
that God would ſend his ſon into the world in 
the fulneſs of time, to ſuffer and die for the re-. 
demption of mankind, &c.) was made to 5 
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firſt parents of the human race, after their apoſ- 
tacy, as a foundation of their hope and comfort; 


this gives a moſt reaſonable account of the inſti- 


tution of ſuch a ſacred rite, (viz. of ſacrifices) 
than which nothing could be better firted to keep 


up a notion and expectation of a ſuffering Re- 


deemer, and to be a conſtant memorial to them 
both of their own guilt, and of the divine mercy. 


And hence thoſe jacrifices were very properly 


accompanied with prayers, confeſſions of fin, 
and thanſgivings, and were regarded as fede- 
ral rites, and tokens of friendſhip and reconci- 


liation between God and man.” Leland's View 


of Deiſtical Writers, vol. ii. page 577, Re. 


VERUS. 


* * —_——— <Y 


The certainty of a future late of eternal happineſs, 
though we had not ſeen the book which came 
down from heaven to ſhew mankind the. way 
” thither. In à letter io CLemens. BONES 


* - 


there is one ſupreme, and over-ruling ſpirit, 


the creator and preſerver of this world, and 


every thing that exiſts therein; ſo to me it is 
plain, from the natural light of my underſtand- 
ing, that the /pirzr called the ſoul muſt continue 
to exiſt after its ſeparation from the body, un- 
leſs it be at that time annihilated by the Almighty 
and ſupreme ſpirit. His power may put an end 


to its being, and make it become what we call 
nothing; but to ſuppoſe he will, appears to me 


a very extravagant ſuppoſition. It is incompa- 


tible 


| a\ S we have the higheſt reaſon to conclude, 
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tible with the end and deſign of our being. If 
there be no future ſtate, it will neceſſarily fol- 
low, that man was neither made by God, nor 
made to any end or Purpoſe at all. A mon- 
ſtrous abſurdity! * _ | 
The true end of man, and the at don = 
| rt life aſſignable, is, to ſerve. od here, 
in order to be happy, in his fayy ereafter; 
for except this be allowed, we 0 never ex- 


plain why we were made and 
ſuch a manner; and ſhould v 
contrary, the capacities, inclination 
ſigns of our nature, muſt be accourl 
uſeleſs and vain. If there is no fut 
the reaſoning and reflection, the ſpirit Moun- 
ſel and underſtanding, were given us, oy to 
lengthen out the ſcanty meaſure of a ſpan, and 
to add a few words to our inſipid tale. This 
is not credible. Infinite goodneſs muſt have 
made and diſpoſed us in another manner, if 
there were no other life but this. If there was 
not another world, it. would be amazing to 
conſider, that we are ſo curiouſly wrought and 
put together, and at the ſame time continually 
ſubject to be broken into duſt again; and ſcat- 
tered upon the face of the earth; ſo long be- 
fore we come to our ſtrength, and ſo much 
longer before we attain to any conſiderable de- 
gree of knowledge; that, during this time, ſo 
much care and aſſiſtance ſhould be neceſſary 
to bring us up to ſuch a ſtate; and that after 
all, when we have eſcaped innumerable dangers 
in getting thus far, we ſhould have but a ſhore 
while to _ the fruits of our own and other 


E 


* 
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people's 183 and ſhould be continually ez - 


poſed to freſh hazards of being ſnatched away, 5 
before we came to thoſe bounds which we are 


ſure we cannot paſs. All this would be ſtrange 


Indeed, if there was not a rational eternity. 


We could not, in ſuch caſe, have any adequate 
notions of the exiſtence and nature of the Sur | 


| preme Being. 


But had we a longer and more certain conti- 
nuance here, yet, why were we born to trouble ? 
Why are we always deſiring and reaching out 
after happineſs, and yet conſtantly ſubjeA to 
pain ang miſcry? What means all that cala- 
mity end affliction which befalls the children of 
men df in this life only we have hope, if there 
be no recompenſe or reward to be expected 
hereafter, tell me, Clemens, why are we ſo ill 
provided for in this world? Had we no proſ- 
pect of a future inheritance, ought nat our 
preſent portion to be better than it now is, if 


there be a powerful, wiſe, and bountiful being 


at the helm of the univerſe? Under his admi- 


niſtration, were there no hereafter, the few days 


we have to live would paſs away without trou- 


ble or ſorrow. Whilſt we did live, we ſhould 
be pleaſed with the good things ſet before us. 
This we might expect from one another. It is 
ſo ordered, u. in all the other parts of 
nature. 2 

There are no other beings within our obſer- 
mation, which are liable to ſortow and afflictions 


but man; at leaſt, he is the only being that 


knows himſelf to de miſerable, and is capable 


21 5 that he is ſo. Whatever, pain 
we 


* | 


of 
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we can ſuppoſe the beaſts that periſh feel, it is 
all in preſent ; they have no contern for what 
is paſt, nor any apprehenſions for what is tb 
come; and if we were to periſh in the ſame 
manner as they do, why ſhould not our conditi- 
on be like theirs, in this teſpect alſo ? Thete muſt 
be ſome future diſpenſation, or the ſupreme ſpi- 
rit, frorn whom all influence and qualities come, 
the faculties of activity, volition, and percep- 
tion, and that ſpiritual influence to which every 
=” of matter within our knowledge appears to 
be ſubje&, would not have diſpoſed us tb enquite 
into the conſequence of things, and to conſider 
what may happen. to us at a great diſtance 
off. Our fouls would not be diſquiered within 
us, by the fears and apprehenſions of evils to 
come, if there was not an hereafrer which con- 
cerned us men, and deſer ved to be more in our 
thoughts, than any thing about which we are 
now employed can do. If death was an abſo- 
lute ceſſation of exiſtence, why ſhovid we be 
- troubled for any thing that is paſt, and which, 
by being paſt, could not poſſibly create us the 
leaſt untaſineſs, without our own reflection upon 
it? It is not poſſible to explain this without al- 
lowing ſuch a thing as guilt; but guilt there can 
be none, if we are but animated clods of the 
valley. It is bccauſe we are capable of acting 
ill, and liable to be puniſhed for it, that we are 
conſcious of pain or anguiſh for what we have 
done: otherwiſe, our actions would be forgor- 
ten, as ſoon as paſt; or we ſhould be as eaſy in 
remembering them, as we were in doing them. 
This is Klf-evident. It appears at once to 
e N thought, 
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1 that there muſt be a world to come, 
or the father of mercies and God of all power, 
would have formed me like my brother brute. 
He did not, and therefore he made me to be 


innocent, or to fin, as 1 pleaſed to chuſe, — to be 
rewarded for the one, or puniſped for the other. 


Upon this ſuppoſition, the conſtruction is fair 
and godlike. The pain which ariſes from re- 
flecting on iniquity, is not only a ſuitable pu- 
niſhment for the offence, but a proper method 
of exciting man to repent of the evil, and take 


more care to avoid the like for the future, leſt 


he ſubject himſelf to puniſhment after death, 
and forfeit everlaſting happineſs. Thus view- 
ed, human life is reaſonable and charming. 
As we do, or do not abuſe our liberty, — as we 
do, or do not anſwer the great purpoſes of God 
in ſetting up a kingdom amongft men, we 
make ourſelves capable of future glory, or muſt 
expect the high diſpleaſure of our Maker. Thus 
reaſon informs us. Future bliſs or puniſhment 
muſt be the caſe; or memory and reflection were 
given us to create unneceſſary and: unaccountable 
torments, if we be abſolutely deſtroyed after 


death. But the latter cannot be true, and of 


conſequence, the deſtruction of man is not 
total, We only ceaſe, in dying, to be that 
ſort of being we were before. I he mind, and 
its perception will. continue, and retain all its 
ideas, except thoſe which proceeded from ſenſa- 
tion. The ideas from ſenſation, that is, from 
ſome motion of the animal ſpirits in the brain, 


muſt ceaſe, when the brain is no more; but 


ideas 507 reflection will * for ever and ever. 
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Another argument for believing a ſtate of ex- 
iſtence after this, without taking in the aſſiſtance 
of. revelation, is the univerſal deſire of immorta- 
lity. In all the variable circumſtances of our 
condition here, we have a natural averſion to 
death, and find a ſtrong deſire in ourſelves to 
continue our being for ever. Even the de- 
ſpairing wretch, who flies to reſolution and a ball 
for ſuccour, and embraces the hope of annihi- 
lation as his only refuge, even at the very inſtant 
he dreads an immortality which he fears will be 
miſerable, and withdraws himſelf from a life 
which he finds ſo, he wiſhes there was no ſuch 
reaſon for chuſing death, and preferring the ut- 
ter extinction of his being; which is a manifeſt 
argument that he hath not yet cut off the gene- 
ral deſire of immortality. It is impoſſible to 
ſet bounds to our deſire of living. 
Let a man's life be ever ſo long and eaſy, he 
will always deſire to live, and to be eaſy longer. 
If we abound and enjoy, we are not willing to 
depart: or if our preſent eſtate be very low and 
mean, and we are encompaſſed with difficulties 
and troubles on every ſide, yet we are ſolicitous 
to live on, and had rather cheriſh in ourſelves 
a faint and uncertain hope of being happy ſome 
time or other, than put an end to all our 
thoughts and expectations of this nature by 
death. This is our common caſe. _ + 
Ir is moreover very ſtrange ro obſerve, what 
pains we take to fence. againſt this neceſſary 
and unavoidable law of dying; and how man 
devices and  contrivances We have to lengthen 
gut an imaginary. life in the memory of other 
«arr N e men, 
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men, when we ourſelves ſhall have no ſenſe or 


knowledge of any thing that is done onder 
the ſun. This deſire betrays itſelf even in the 
moſt profeſſed enemies to a future ſtate, and 
the immortality of the human ſoul. Not able 
to ſuppreſs the deſite, they only change its ob- 
ject, and from themſelves transfer it to their 
memory. Epicurus, as little as he cared for 


his ſoul's living out of his body, was willing 


to believe that his name would live, and when 
dying, flattered himſelf with the thoughts of 
ſurviving in the memory of his ſcholars, and 
with the - reputation which his 1 
works would procure him. And FHorate, a 


diſciple of his, built the ſame hope upon his 


poems uon omiiis moriar, multaque pars ne vm 
bit Libitinam. 


The force of boiſt*rous winds and moul'ring rain, 4 
_ Years after years, an everlaſting train, 
_ Shalbne'er deſtroy the glory of my name, 
Still ſhall I ſhine in verſe and live in fame: 
Here Libitina ſhall her power refign, 
And own me in the better part N 


— 


Or, as Creech tranſlates it: 


Nor fating ſhowers, nor north wind's feeble blaſt, 
Nor whirling time, nor flight of years can waſte; 
Whole Horace ſhall not die, his ſongs ſhall ſave, 


The prone portion from the greedy grave. 


- Trrarional enough I own is this, thus to in | 
the object of the defire, and laying afide the 
reſpect of a real, ſenſible immortality, to ſubſti« 
tute in its room an empty name, a ſound, 4 
8 | 
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phantom, which can be nothing to us, when we 
ourſelves are nothing. But it ſhews the de/ire 

we cannot vanquiſh the trictiy natural ao 

Hence it is that the wiſe, the learned, and 
the great, aim to make themſelves a name, and 
to be honoured and reſpected in the ages to 
come. With this view have ſtatues been ſer 
up, edifices erected, books written, and many 
difficult and hazardous works performed. Even 
the loweſt among the people do many things 
upon this poor proſpe*t. Men of every rank 
| pleaſe themſelves with thinking, that they ſhall 
be recommended and talked of after they are 
gone. But why is all this, if we are ſhut up 
within the narrow bounds of this world, and 
cannot paſs from death to life again ; if we are 
going to a land where all things are forgotten? 
Such natural ſentiments and deſires muſt have 
ſome real foundation. There muſt be ſome fu- 
ture intereſt to purſue, however we may be miſ- 
taken in the nature of what we ſeek for, and too 
often hunt a mere ſhadow. The deſire we ſee 
is not only univerſal, but firiftly natural: It was 
in innocent nature, and therefore from the God of 
nature; and if from God, then given to have it 
gratified. Nature never gravitates towards no- 
thing. All its appetites are matched with ſuit- 
able objects. To ſuppoſe the contrary would 
imply a defect, not only in the divine power 
or goodneſs, but in his veracity too. 

By the way, you may here ſay, perhaps, that 
our Maker did not intend the exiſtence of ſuch 
a defire, and of conſequence could not defigg to 
have it gratified. Such a deſire in man, whether 
No. I Vol. II. © C | God 
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God intended it or no, may have a neceſſary con- 
nection with the rational faculty, and the princi- 


ple of ſelf. love. The reaſon that man enjoys will 
ſtretch its views beyond any given bounds, and 
acquire an idea of immortality; to this idea add 


an unextinguiſhable love of ſelf, and man cannot 
but defire to be immortal. The deſire then may 


be where it was not deſigned, and if it was not 
by God deſigned, he is not. engaged to gratify 
it. This is the objection; and, in your opinion, 
it is a good one. My argument muſt be given 
up; for though it be zeceſſary that we deſire im- 
mortality, yet there is no neceſſity that we hope 


for it. Hope is a mixture of deſire and belief. 
And if from the defire we will proceed to the be-. 


lief of immortality, we delude ourſelves, and 
have no cauſe to complain of being impoſed on 
by our Maker. How do you defend ? 


J will ſhew you, Clemens. The deſire of im- 
mortality ſprings neceſſarily out of the reaſon of 


things, ſo as to be independent of the divine 


will; or it does not. If it does not, then God 


planted it in our breaſts, and interwove it in our 
frames. He put it into our nature, and did 
it, to be ſure, with intention to make good a na- 
tural or tacit promiſe. This muſt be the truth 
of the caſe : for the d/ire, without the hope, of 
immortality would, as things are at preſent or- 
dered, be a torment to the mind. The torture 
could never be the Deity's deſign. 

On the other hand; if the defire ſprings ne- 


ceſſarily our of the nature of things, God can- 
not but approve it, as what is necęſſary is good 


and fitting. The natures and eſſences of things 
5 | e muſt 
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muſt be entirely agreeable to his will, and of 
conſequence, his approbation of our defire of im- 
mortality, is, in effect, the ſame as if he planted 
it in the foul by an act diſtin& from the creation 


of the being. Ir is likewiſe a proof that he hath 


provided an objet for a defire that is intirely 
coincident with his will. 
But to proceed; if we will liſten to the inſtruc- 
tions of univerſal reaſon, ſhe will ſupply us with 
another argument for a life to come. As God 


could be under no obligation to exerciſe his 


creating power, and muſt be the end as well as 


the author, of all his own works, it follows, that 


he made man for his own glory, He created 
him to worſhip him, and employ the faculties 


given him, in his ſervice, as there is no other 


way for man to promote the glory of the Deity. 
This muſt be the caſe, and from thence it 


follows, that to juſtify the divine honour and 


wiſdom in making man, God muſt diſtinguiſh 


between him that ſerveth him, and him that ſerveth 


him not. He muſt prepare ſuch a ſtate of life 
for man as 1s ever ſuitable to his nature, and 
put him into a capacity of enjoying it. It is 
plain to common ſenſe, that our preſent condi- 
tion in this world is not ſuch as anſwers all the 


ends and purpoſes of our being, and therefore 


God hath appointed ſome other, and better ſtate 


for us. If we were made to worſhip and obey 


God, this argument is unanſwerable. 
And if we were not, of what uſe is it to us, 


that we have any knowledge either of him or 


his laws? Why are our ſouls concerned about 


che nature and ſucceſs of our actions? Why 
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does our reaſon enquire how we ſhall be diſpo- 
ſed of hereafter? If we are under no obliga- 
tions of religion by a law of nature, then all 
ſuch thoughts and conſiderations are vain, and 
our ſouls are fooliſhly and irregularly contrived. 
If religion does not belong to us, we ought to 


have been fo made, that it had been utterly im- 


poſſible for us to form any notions, or receive 
any impreſſions of this kind. To be able, by 
the mere thought of reaſon, to delineate a religion 
of nature, and live up to every obligation of it, 
by given powers, and then ceaſe to be, a few years 
hence, —at one diſſolution, come to an abſolute 


_ ceſſation of exiſtence,—this is an afſertion too 


ſhocking to be inſiſted on. If the wicked are 
to fare as well, —better,—than the righteous do 
in this life, and there never will be any other 
difference between them hereafter if there ne- 
ver is to come a time when I ſhall be made 


_ amends for the /e/f-denial my given reaſon inclines 


me to. then my creation would be the moſt 
ridiculous thing in the univerſe. W hat, Clemens, 


the ſame wages due 10 fin and virtue; and all. 
things concerning man have an end in death ? It 


cannot be, as we are the offspring of ſupreme 
wiſdom and infinite goodneſs, and made in the 


manner we are; with ſuch amazing powers of 


reaſon, as application produces ;—witneſs our 
knowledge in the doctrine of fluxions; — there 
muſt be a hope beyond the grave. Such ſigns 

of ſentiments, deſires, and tendencies, as we 
diſcern in our ſouls, cannot be in/ignificant and 
falſe. It appears from the nature and condition 
of man, that the rue nd for. which he was made, 
£204 5 — 1 
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zs to ſerve God here, in expectation of ſuch a 

ſtate of being hereafter, as will be in all reſpects 
ſuitable to the deſires and capacities of his ſpiri- 
tual nature. This is as evident from reaſon as 
it can be from a goſpel. 5 ; 

And in the next place, to give a a fuller proof 
of the certainty of this natural religion J ad- 
vance, I will ſhew that all other ends are un- 
| ſuitable and improper, or unattainable, If we 
take a ſurvey of man, in all his thoughts and 
employments, it appears that /ife, indolence or 
bappineſs are the general end of human purſuit; 
but the two firſt, in themſelves, are not worth 
our care, the other not attainable: here, and 
therefore we muſt ſeek for a future ftate by re- 
Vigion, the only way: to it. This our reaſon 

ints to. 

The condition of the far greateſt part of 
mankind, is to riſe up early and late take reſt, 
to go forth to their work, and to their hne, 5 
until the evening; all their care to have bread 
to eat, and their daily bread to enable them for 
their daily labour; they ſeem to live only for the 
fake of life. But this moſt certainly cannot be 
all they were made for. If their rational ſouls. 
were given them to be intirely employed in pro- 
viding for their bodies, they are in a much 
worſe condition than the fowls of the air, who 
neither ſow nor reap, and yet God feedeth 
them. If the caſe be thus with men, and their 
reaſoning and foreſight are to be laid out merely in 
providing for life and ſubſtance, are they better 
than other creatures, who are maintained with- 
out TION IP of thought? If all my ſagacity 

* was 
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was but for this painful end, 1 muſt wiſh I had 


been a raven: If my ſoul was given me only 
to ſupport a houſe of clay, whoſe foundation is in 
the duſt, my meaſure is harder than that of the 
white fox in Greenland. But this was not the 
end I was created for. It is abſurd to think it. 
Reaſon aſſures me I was born into time, ſent 
into this world for a trial of my temper and 
liberty; that by attending to the ſecret whiſpers 
of nature, and following the intimations which 
my Creator hath given me of his will in the very 
frame of my being; by the practice of all virtue; I 
may ſecure that future happineſs I deſire. Reaſon 


crys out, it cannot be otherwiſe ; — and adds, the 


very defire of immortality was deſigned as a moſt 
powerful incentive to virtue. This defire grows 
more vigorous and active as virtue encreaſes, and 
holds forth to us this obvious inſtruction, that 


we ſhould make it our chief care and higheſt 


ambition, to pleaſe that being on whom our 
own depends, and gain the approbation of the 


ſupreme diſpoſer, by being holy, juſt and good. 


Thus reaſon preaches. She is unanſwerable. 
But as to my argument; let us turn next to 
thoſe, who, to the general employment of pre- 


Geving life, add the care of living eaſy and free 


from trouble, ſtudy to lay or prevent pain, by 


procuring what we call pleaſure and ſatisfaction. 


The men of this claſs, exempted from the toil 


and labour to which the reſt of their brethren 
are condemned, move on conſtantly in a round 
of little infgnificant. actions, and keep their 
minds always eaſy and unbent. Their aim is 
to guard againſt vexation and pain, and paſs 
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through life gently and ſmoothly ;—their ſtudy 
to keep their ſouls quiet and free from any 
ſhock or diſturbance. And what do they get 


by all this? If they live bur juſt to avoid that 


trouble and diſquier to which mortals are ex- 
ſed, there is not much difference between 
life and death; only death would be the ſecurer 


ſtate. Hence the men of pleaſure, notwithſtand- 


Ing their riches, are ſometimes very miſerable 
by accidents and maladies ; but in the grave, if 


there be no exiſtence after this, they would be 
for ever void of ſorrow and pain, and, were a 
choice poſſible, might think it better not to be at 
all. In this caſe, where is the wiſdom and ad- 
vantage of their being? Or was it for the ho- 
nour of God to make them? The truth is, 


there is no happineſs in this life without taking 


religion and a future ſtate into the account. 


Such are the troubles and miſeries of human 


life, which do either immediately cleave to our 


nature, or reſult from the ordinary courſe of 


ſociety, that very few can ſay the good exceeds 
the evil. I am ſure I cannot. But my comfort 


is, that nature preſcribes relief. If the dictates 


of reaſon are obeyed, and the inclinations to ſenſe 


diſtegarded, we find that, religion can countervail 
the afflictions ariſing from conſtitution, ſociety, 


virtue and vice. This gives a fair title to hap- 
pineſs, though it may be many times fo order- 


| ed, that the virtuous man is of all men the 
moſt miſerable here. But this ſignifies nothing. 
Our frame and conſtitution is an irrefragable 


yy ment of the wiſdom, benevolence and ex- 
ellent moral diſpoſition of the author of our 
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nature, and of the generous adminiſtration which 


prevails over his works. As we are endowed A 
by the God who made us with very noble pow- 1 
ers, and are placed in an excellent ſituation for 2 
their improvement, to a very high pitch of per- 3 
fection and happineſs, it is a demonſtration that A 
we ſhall be crowned hereafter, with glory and 
honour. This is unanfwerable 4 
To conclude ; ſuppoſing no pain or trouble 1 
can reach us in this world, no joy or pleaſure 9 
j paſs by us, that we are placed in as advanta- 1 
9 geous a poſt as the heart of man can wiſh; 1 
. yet as there is no ſecurity or continuance for this, I 
0 theſe defects mult leſſen. the reliſh of the things 1 
th we enjoy. The apprehenſions muſt become 3 
"i painful, and we cannot be really happy. It 1 
by follows then, to anſwer the deſires of our ſouls, 
bil that we turn to ſome future fate, which ſhall be 4 
1 endleſs and unchangeable. Without this ſtate, 
A we live here to no purpoſe, and may complain 
"i that we entered into life at all. Man, in ſuch 
i" caſe, has reaſon to ſay, he was ill- contrived, or 
k made in vain; and he is the only creature that 
109 has cauſe to lament his condition, that he was 
10 irregularly and unſkilſully put together : if there be 
4 no 4liſs to come, to make amends for his /uffer- 
"ll ings through life, or for the narrow bounds the 
fl comforts of life were confined in. Poor unhap- 


Py. race of mankind, if there be no mortality ! 
The foxes and the ravens may rejoice in their 
.creation; but we muſt mourn, And can this 
be, if there is a God? It is not to be con- 
cCeived that the Father of the univerſe would put 
it into our power to expoſtulate with him, for 
= auger 5 having 
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| having made and faſhioned us after ſuch a man- 
ner, and not find a way to ſatisfy all our objec- 
tions; or that he ſhould not be able to juſtify his 
providence ro every being, that -is in a condi- 
tion to find fault, either with . his works, or 
his appointments. What do you ſay, . Clemens ? 
Do you not begin to think it looks fair- and - 
promiſing on their fide, who believe a ſtate of 
exiſtence after this, without taking in the aſſiſt- 
ance. of revelation ?. | 
But to go a little further; the vanity and ah- | 
Ad of human nature without immortality, does 
further appear, by obſerving, that all the com- 
mon judgments of mankind, relating to their being 
and conduct in this world, which have hitherto 
been eſteemed unqueſtionable, muſt be pronounced 
falſe," if there be no rewards and puniſhments in 
ſome world to come. The common notions or 
unconfeſſed principles in life are theſe ; that it 
is better 70 be, than not to be; that it is more for 
our real advantage to take reaſon for our prin- 
cipal guide than ene; that wi/dom excelleth 
folly, and knowledge is more deſirable than igno- 
rance; and that it conduces more to the happi- 
neſs of mankind, to live in /ociety, under  go- 
vernment and law, than to live wild, in a pure 
ſtate of nature. Theſe paſs for truths; and yet 
if there be no future appointments for man, they 
are moſt certainly falſe. This I may perhaps 
evince in another letter; for the obſervations 
are too long tO be added to this. 
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42 EIT 7 Be Harmony 


7. 0 be, the Theological Repoſitory. 


— 


Cenrizuzx, : : RO 


O many have been the ſchemes of harmoni- 
zing the four goſpels, and fo little general 
ſatisfaction has any of them given to the learned, 
that a new attempt of the kind muſt appear very 
unpromiſing, and will hardly gain a ſufficient 
degree of attention. From 'a general idea of 
the great uncertainty, or at leaſt the great dif- 
culty of this ſubject, I myſelf thought the time 
to be thrown away that was employed i in an in- 
quiry into it; till accidentally meeting with Mr. 
Mann's Diſſertations on the Times of the Birth and 
Death of Chriſt, and finding there the outlines of 
a harmony, upon very different principles from 
any that I had ſeen before, I was induced to 
conſider this buſineſs with ſome attention ; and 


after | weighing his arguments, I was as much 


ftruck with the marks of probahility and truth 
they carried with them, as 1 had been at firſt 
with their novelty only. Upon this I ſet about 


drawing out a harmony from his general hints, 


and in the courſe of this work, a variety of 
other arguments occurred to me in favour of 
Mr. Mann's ſcheme, as well as reaſons that 


induced me to depart from his diſpoſition of 


ſome of the events in the hiſtory of our Lord. 


The reſult of all my diſquiſitions on this ſubject, 
beg leave to lay before the public, by the 


channel of your repoſitory, in four or five 


. and I ſhall be very ow to hear any ob- 
jections 


the Evangeli Res. 1 


jections that may be made to any thing I ag | 


advance. | 
The harmony of the goſpels is by no means 


a matter of indifference to chriſtianity. The 


evidence of the evangelical hiſtory is concerned 
in it, in a variety of reſpects. If the different 


hiſtories of the life of Chriſt be utterly irrecon- 


cileable in things of conſequence, i. e. in thin 


of ſuch a nature, as that perſons who lived in 
thoſe times, and who undertook to write an ac- 
count of them, could not but be well acquainted 
with, and have attended to, they will none of 


them be credible. On the other hand, if they 
agree in eveiy minute particular, and arran 
every incident in the ſame order, they will be 


ſuſpected of having written in concert; and all 


their credit, as independent evidences, will be 


loſt. 

1 flatter myſelf that the reſult of my n 
tions will exhibit the evidence of the goſpel hiſ- 
tory in the cleareſt and ſtrongeſt point of light; 


as they will ſhew ſuch an agreement of the four 


hiſtorians in things of conſequence, and at the 
ſame time ſuch a variation and diſagreement in 
things of little or no conſequence, as are, in 


fact, found in all the moſt credible hiſtories; 
ſo that an unbeliever will ſee, that the evidence 


of the hiſtory of Chriſt is exactly of the ſame 
nature with that of Julins Cæſar, or any other 


perſon of antiquity, the particulars of which are 


6 


never called in queſtion. I very much approve 
of the obſervations of your correſpondent Pau- 


ee on this ſubject, vol. i. p. 141, &c. 
| „ 
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1 may add, that this ſubject of the goſpel har- 
mony cannot but intereſt the curioſity of every 
chriſtian, and eſpecially of perſons who have a 
taſte for criticiſm and antiquities. What pains 
have been taken, by claſſical critics, to aſcertain 
the exact dates of the moſt trivial incidents in 
the life of Cicero, and other perſons of eminence, 
in ancient and modern hiſtory. The motive to 
all this pains could be nothing but the intereſt 
they took, and which they imagined their read- 
ers would take, in the lives of thoſe heroes, and 
the defire, that unavoidably reſults from it, of 
having as preciſe and definite an idea as poſ- 
ſible, of every —_ in which they were con- 
cerned. 

And are not en particularly intereſted 
in the hiſtory of Chriſt, whoſe life we conſider 
as of infinitely more conſequence to us, and to 
all mankind, than that of any other perſon that 
ever figured on the theatre of the world? If 
we really think, and feel ourſelves thus inter- 
eſted in the life of our Saviour, and conſe- 


quently frequently reflect upon it, we cannot 


help wiſhing to come at the moſt fatisfatory 
knowledge of every thing related of him, whe- 
ther it be of more, or of leſs conſequence ; 
and it will give us pleaſure to be able to fix the 
time and place of the molt minute incident re- 
lating to it. 1 appeal to the feelings of all 
theſe who intereſt themſelves i in the hiſtory of 
the dead. 

It may recommend chis ſubject to ſcholars ahd 
philoſophers to obſerve, that it affords as much 
e Ln room 
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the Evangelifis. 46 
room for the diſplay of critical ſagacity, as as any 
other ſubject whatever. I am, Gentlemen, 

Your conſtant Reader, 


LIBERIUS. 


Ess A I. 


4 1 view of Mr. Man's bypothefis con- 
cerning the duration of Chriſt's miniſtry. 


S the on | hw made on the har- 
mony of the goſpels will hardly be intel- 
ligible, or at leaſt will appear to great diſadvan- 


tage without a previous knowledge of the evi- 
. dence of Mr. Mann's hypotheſis (which I be- 


lieve is very little known) I ſhall prefix to them 


a general view of his arguments. 


This learned writer ſeems to have ſurprized 
the critics of the laſt generation with what is 
generally called his range bypotbe/ſis, concerning 
the duration of our Lord's public miniſtry, 
ſince he confines it to little more than one year; 
whereas it is commonly ſuppoſed to have con- 
tinued three or four years. 


The immediate and proper object of. Mr. 


Mann i is to aſcertain the time of our Lord's birth 


and death. The former of theſe he fixes in 
the year of the Julian period 4707. U. C. 


747; and the latter P. J. 4739, U. C. 779, 


or 26 years of the vulgar chriſtian æra; and 
ſinee it muſt be allowed that Jeſus was thirty 
years old at the beginning of his miniſtry, 
theſe dates will not admit of its continuing "han 
"OOF 4. | than 
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than a year and a few months. But this lypo- 
theſis he thinks he can ſupport on independent 


evidence. To do the more juſtice to his ſcheme, 


I ſhall give a ſummary view of. the arguments 


he produces in ſupport of the above-mentioned 


date of our Lord's death. It is, indeed, upon 
theſe, chiefly, that his proof of the ſhort conti- 
nuance of his public miniſtry reſts. 

1. According to Mr. Mann's interpretation 
of the prophecy of Daniel, the Meſſiah was to 
be cut off after 7 weeks, and 62 weeks, or in 
the beginning of the 7oth week (or 483 years) 
after the commandment given to Cyrus to re- 
build Jeruſalem in P. J. 4256 ; and theſe num- 
bers added together make 47 39, as mentioned 
above. It was in this 7oth week that a cove- 
nant was to be confirmed with many of the 
Jewiſh nation, and the hiſtory of it is related in 
the 9 firſt chapters of the book of Acts; for du- 


ring the firſt ſeven years (that is, in prophetic 


language, a week) after the death of Chriſt the 
goſpel was preached to none but the Jews. 

2. From all the characters of time mentioned 
by Luke iii. 1. (and by which the primitive 
fathers thought he meant to fix the time of the 


paſſion, and not of the baptiſm of Chriſt) it 
happened in the 12th year of the reign of Ti- 


berius, after the death of Auguſtus, which was 
P. J. 4739. U. C. 779. 

3. At the paſſover in which our Lord efforts, 
the Jews obſerved that the temple had been 
building 46 years, which reckoned from the 


time that Herod began to repair it, viz. P. J. 


4693 fixes it at * ſame year 47 39. | 
4. Our 
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the Evangel; ifts. 47 
4. Our Lord ſuffered on a Friday, which 


was that year the day of the paſſover; and 
n to the genuine method of comput- 
ing time, and fixing the paſſover among the 
Jews (deſcribed by Rabbi Samuel) the paſſo- 
ver did fall on a Friday in the year 4739; 
and, excepting again in the 19th of Tiberius, 
P. J. 4746, or 33 of the vulgar æra, on no 
other year, from A. D. 25, to A. D. 34; and | 
though Scaliger has choſen the latter of theſe 
dates for the time of our Lord's paſſion, he ap- 
pears not to have been ſatisfied with it, becauſe 
it obliged him to extend the preaching of Chriſt 
to four years, or five paſſovers. And Uſher 
and others, if they will be conſiſtent with them- 
ſelves, mult, on the ſame ſuppoſition, extend it 
ſtill farther. 

5. The year 47: 39 may be inferred to have 
been the true year of. the death of Chriſt from 
the ſynodical Ba of the council of Cæſarea, 
aſſembled A. D. 195, in which it is ſaid, that 
the crucifixion was on the 11th of the calends 
of April, or March 22. 

That our Lord preached only one year and 
a few months (which will make him to have 
wanted ſome months of being thirty-one years 
of age in P. J. 4737.) Mr. Mann thinks to be 

evident from the following remarks, as well as 
thoſe which fix his birth to the year 4707, and 
his death to 4739. 

1. Luke, in the hiſtory of Chriſt, mentions 
only two epochs, that of his birth, and that of 
his baptiſm; and therefore was wich reaſon un- 

e v7 the F athers, to comprehend i in the 
. ſecond 
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48 The Harmony e 
ſecond epoch his death with his baptiſm, both 
happening within the compaſs of the ſame year, 


or but a few months more. To this may be add- 
ed the probability, that this evangeliſt mention- 


ed both Annas and Caiaphas as high prieſts, be- 
_ cauſe Annas was in that office for the year 4738, 


in which was moſt of the preaching and mira- 
cles of Chriſt, and Caiaphas for the year 47 39, 
in the firſt quarter of which our Lord ſuffered; 
2. Admitting, on account of its own inde- 
pendent evidence, that Chriſt died P. J. 47393 


his baptiſm, which preceded his public miniſtry, 


and which Luke ſays was during the admini- 
ſtration of Pilate, could not have been forty 
months before his crucifixion; becauſe Pilate 


came not into Judea till the 11th year of Tibe- 


rius, which began in Auguſt P. J. 4737. | 
3. The paſſage of Iſaiah Ixi. 12. which our 
Lord read in the ſynagogue at Nazareth, and 
which he notified to be then fulfilled (The /pirit 
of the Lord is upon me, for he has anointed me to 
preach THE ACCEPTABLE YEAR of the Lord) was 
anciently thought to ſignify, that Chriſt was 
to preach but one You diſtinguiſhed by that 
1 85 

The moſt learned of the primitive Fathers, 
43 thoſe who lived neareſt to the times of the 


apoſtles, were, for the moſt part, perſuaded that 
Chriſt preached but one year. Of this opinion 


were Clemens Alexandrinus, Tertullian, Origen, 


Africanus, Lactantius; and before all thoſe, 


Valentinus the heretic, and Juſtin Martyr. 
5. Matthew, Mark and Luke evidently ſup- 

pole. the preaching on only one year; and even 

© 8 J ohn's 
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John's goſpel, which alone has. been thought 
to ſuppoſe more, will not, in fact, be found to 
do ſo. For he mentions only one ſummer and 
He- deſcribes the events of only 


two' paſſovers, one pentecoft, one feaſt of taber- 
nacles, and one feaſt of dedication; and he 


mentions them in their natural order, if we ſup- 


poſe that the 6th chapter of this evangeliſt hath 


been tranſpoſed out of its proper place, and 


that it ſhould precede the 5th. But the marks 
of the tranſpoſition he thinks to be evident. 
1. The laſt words of chap. v. are mentioned 
as ſpoken by Jeſus in Jeruſalem, and the words 
immediately following them, in chap. vi. with- 
out any introduction or preparation whatever, 
repreſent him paſſing out of Galilee to the 
eaſtern ſide of the ſea of Tiberius; but this is 
an eaſy ſequel of the 4th chapter, which left 
him in Galilee. Again, the end of the 5th 
chapter has the ſame eaſy connection with the 
beginning of the 7th, that the end of the 4th 
has with the beginning of the 6th. For in chap. 
v. 16 and 18. Jeſus, in Jeruſalem, is reaſonin 


with the Jews, who were ſeeking to kill him; 


and the 7th chapter opens with an account of 
his going into Galilee, becauſe the Jews ſought 
to kill him. But as the chapters ſtand ar pre- 
ſent, the 6th repreſents him teaching at Caper- 
naum, in Galilee; and yet the 7th begins with 
theſe. words, After theſe things Teſus walked in 
Galilee, as if he had been juſt arrived there 
from ſome other territory. _ 

2. The paſſovers, as the chapters are now 


ranged, are multiplied beyond all probability: 
No. I. Vol. II. LD” for 
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for thap, iv. 45. Jeſus appears to be juſt re- 
turned from the firſt. paſſover, and cures the 
| nobleman's ſon at Capernaum; and at the end 
9 of nine verſes more, v. 1. he is gone back to the 
ſecond paſſover (as ſome reckon it) and nothing 
more is ſaid of him during the remainder of 
that firſt year. From this imaginary paſſover, 
V. 1. when Jeſus healed the cripple at the pool 
of Betheſda, to the feaſt of Tabernacles, vii. 2. 
that is, according to the modern account, du- 
ring all the ſecond year, the third paſſover, and 
half the third year, he is only ſaid to have work- 
ed one miracle, and the next day to have taught 
in Capernaum; and nothing more is ſaid of him 
for all the reſt of the ſuppoſed eighteen months. 
Now doth it ſeem at all probable, that any per- 
ſon, profeſſing to write the hiſtory of Chriſt's 
public miniſtry, during the ſpace of about three 
years, ſhould omit near two years and a half of 
that time? 

3- It appears that Jeſus retired to the deſart 
of Bethſaida upon the death of John the Bap- 
tiſt, and there fed the five thouſand. This 
is mentioned John vi. 5; and yet, in ver. 35, 
Jeſus, at Jeruſalem ſpeaks of him as of one 
who had been dead ſome time before. He was 
a burning and a ſhining light. But to this argu- 
ment of Mr. Mann it may be replied, that it 
might refer to John's being in priſon, as well 
as to his being dead. | 

It may be objected to the: whole of, Mr. 
Mann's hypotheſis, that to John vi. 4. we read, 
and the paſſauer, a feaſt of the Jews, was nigh. 
But it cannot be W that OR wrote ſo; 

8 becauſe 
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becauſe he had mentioned the paſſorer in chap. 
li. and even related ſeveral of the events of it; 
and therefore could not ſuppoſe that his readers 
would want an explanation of the term in that 
Place. Gerard Voſlius, therefore, and other 
critics, would read, and a feaſt of the Fews was 
nigh, and imagine that the word paſ/dver was 
firſt added, as a conjectural explanation of ſome 
perſon or other. However the ancient fathers 
could never have imagined, as they did, that 
Chriſt preached only one year, if this third paſl- 
over had been ſo expreſsly mentioned in their 
copies of this goſpel. Beſides, there is no men- 
tion of N 29 at any third Faſſpver. 

/ 
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O ho arguments which Mr. Man has 
—＋ alledged in favour of his hypotheſis, that 
ehe miniſtry of Chriſt continued only one year, 
1 would add the following conſiderations. 
1. Some very ſhort periods of our Lord's 
public miniſtry appear, according to the accounts 
of all the evangeliſts, to have been very full of 
| buſineſs. He ſeems to have been almoſt inceſ- 
fantly employed in teaching, in healing great 
numbers of diſeaſed perſons, and performing 
other miraculous works; and from the manner 
in which the evangeliſts deſcribe his uſual way 
of life, it ſhould ſeem that the greateſt part of 


may time was thus fully employed. He conti- 
| | D 2 | nually 


nually- went about doing good, making it EP ; 


meat and bis drink to do the will of his heavenly 
„„ T3 


If, now, our Lord had paſſed three or four 
years in this manner, and the twelve apoſtles had 


alſo been teaching and working miracles in fix 


different places for the ſpace of a year or more, 
in that ſmall country, and the ſeventy alſo, in 
35 places more, for the ſame ſpace of time, as 


is generally ſuppoſed ; ſuch a number of miracles 


would have been performed, as we cannot but 
think, muſt have exceeded every proper purpoſe 


of them. Either there could have been no un- 
believers left in Judea; or, if the tendency of 
the miracles had been to exaſperate, ſuch a re- 

ſentment would have been raiſed in the minds 
of the Jewiſh rulers, as, without a greater mi- 
racle than any of the reſt, could not but have 
terminated in his death long before. For my 
own part, inſtead of thinking a ſingle year not 
to have been ſufficient for the purpoſe of our 
Lord's miſſion, I rather wonder, conſidering in 
what manner he ſpent his time, that the incre- 
dulity of the people could hold out, or the ma- 
lice of his enemies could be reſtrained ſo long 
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| a people as the Jews muſt have had againſt the 


Conſidering the violent prejudices, that ſuch | 


pretenſions of a Meſſiah, who made the ap- 


pearance that Jeſus did, one may indeed ima- 


worldly-minded of them, might withſtand the 
evidence of miracles performed in one year; but 


gine, that the bulk, or the more depraved and 


hardly any degree of incredulity can be ſup 100 
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ſod to ſtand out againſt the thouſands, and ten 
thouſands of miracles, that muſt have been 
wrought upon the common hypotheſis. 

1. It is alſo more eaſy to account for the 
prejudices of the apoſtles, and their ignorance 
of the true nature of Chriſt's kingdom, even at, 
and after our Lord's death, on the ſuppoſition 
that his miniſtry was of a ſhort, than that it 
were of a long duration. 5 

2. If our Lord really preached thees or four 
years; and, conſequently, br the evangeliſts have 

ſometimes paſſed over all the events of whole 
years at a time, is it not ſurpriſing, that none 
of them ſhould ever connect thoſe very diſtant 
parts of their narrative by ſuch phraſes as 7he 
| year following; after one, or after tao years, &c. 
&c. The ſeaſons of the year are ſometimes 
particularly diſtinguiſhed, and we find the exact 
number of days that intervened between twa 
events carefully noted; but nothing that implies 
ſuch chaſms as are commonly ſuppoſed to be 
in the evangelical' hiſtory. Their uſual tran- 
fition, after theſe things, or afterwards cannot be 
_ conſtrued to mean after a year or !wo. 
3. If Jeſus had been preaching and working 
P both in Judea and in Galilee, almoſt 
à year before the death of John the Baptiſt, 
agreeable to the common hypotheſis, Herod, 


cho reigned in Galilee, could not but have 


heard of him; and therefore could not but have 
known that he was not John that was raiſed 
ſrom the dead; as in Matt. xiv. 1. Whereas; 
if we ſuppoſe that Jeſus had en e only a 

fem weeks before the 5 of John, we may 


Dy ima- 
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imagine, that, engaged as Herod was in a mul- 
tiplicity of buſineſs and pleaſure, he might not 
have heard of him till that time; and therefore 
might, with ſome plauſibility, conjecture, as he 
did, that he was John riſen from the dead. 
4. All our Lord's journeys, that the evange- 
lifts give us any account of, agree in ſo many 
circumſtances, that they are evidently the ſame, 
and are ſuppoſed to be ſo by all the har moniſts. 
Now fince | theſe four hiſtorians have ſelected 
very different events in our Saviour's life, is it 
not ſurpriſing, that all his journeys to Jeruſalem 
make no more than four; three of which, at leaſt, 
every pious Jew was obliged to make in the 
compaſs of every year? Our Lord muſt have 
made that journey three or four times as often, 
in three or four years, and it may well be ſup- 
poſed that ſomething remarkable muſt have hap- 
pened in ſeveral of them, beſides thoſe four. 
John, who ſupplies many of the deficiencies of 
the other evangeliſts, only makes up the num- 
ber of them to four. He ſupplies many new 
diſcourſes, and new incidents, but no more 
Journeys -to Jeruſalem than thoſe abovemen- 
tioned. 3 | 3 FE | LAS 2. 
If we read the hiſtory of the evangeliſts with 
attention, we ſhall find ſeveral ſmall periods of 
time, as was obſerved before, exceedingly crow- 
ded with buſineſs, particularly a week or two 
on his appearance in Galilee, after the firſt paſſ- 
aver, and a week before his death. If only a 
month or two of the year were ſpent in this 
manner, all the buſineſs that is recorded in all 
the evangeliſts might have been tranſacted in - ; 

| | 8 
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ſo that, even upon this hypotheſis, we muſt ſup- 
fe great omiſſions in our Lord's hiſtory, ac- 
rde. to the teſtimony of John. 

It may be objected to the . I am 
maintaining; that though it is poſſible, that all 
the events, that are expreſsly mentioned in the 
hiſtory of our Lord, might have been compre- 
hended within the compaſs of one year, yet 
that ſeveral circumſtances, and expreſſions alſo lead 
us to ſuppoſe, that more is ſuppreſſed, than 
could be brought within that ſpace of time; 
particularly our Lord's tarrying and making 

diſciples in Judea before he went to Galilee, 
alter the firſt paſſover, John iii. 22; his dwelling 

at Capernaum, Matt. iv. 13; and his going 
about all Galilee, teaching in their ſynagogues, 
v. 23. on the ſabbath days, Luke iv. 31. It is 
alſo ſaid, that the miſſions of the Twelve, and 
of the Seventy, muſt have taken up more time 
than can be allowed for them on this hypotheſis. 
I ſhall therefore conſider all theſe caſes a little 
particularly; and the illuſttation I ſhall give 
of them may perhaps aſſiſt us to underſtand 
the force of ſimilar W _ ne, occur 
elſen here. wb [act 1910 45 

Though John ſpeaks of our Avid ming 
in Judea, after the firſt paſſover, and before 
his going into Galilee, iii. 22. and making 
more diſciples there than John did at the ſame 
time, yet ſeveral circumſtances make it evi- 
dent, that his ſtay in Judea at that time could 
not have been long. For not only do the other 
evangeliſts make no mention of this ſtay in Ju- 
8 — the manner in which they all relate 

D 4 the 
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the hiſtory of the firſt tranſactions in Galilee, 
ſhews that they had no idea of any thing conſi- 
derable having been done before. 
Matthew ſays, iv. 7. that it was aſe his 
coming to Capernaum that Jeſus began to preach 
and to ſay, , Nn i of beaven is at 
hand. 


Mark i. 11. repreſents the great ale of 
Jeſus in Galilee to have ariſen from the miracle 


which he performed in the ſynagogue at Caper- 


naum, on the day that he healed Peter's wite's 
mother. 


Luke cloſely connects his account of the 


temptation with that of his preaching in Galilee, 
ſaying, iv. 14. And Jeſus returned in the power of 
the ſpirit into Galilee, and there went a fame of bim 
througb all the region round about. | 
From the hiſtory of the tranſactions at the 
firſt paſſover, it is evident, that the phariſees 
were, at that time, very attentive to our Lord's 
conduct; ſo that his making diſciples in the 
neighbourhood of Jeruſalem n. be ſuppoſed 
to have eſcaped their notice many days: from 
which we may conclude, that whatever effect our 
Lord's apprehenſions from the Jews could have 
had, muſt have been produced very ſoon, pro- 
bably in leſs than a week. Having been baptiſed 
in that country, and been ſo particularly pointed 
out by John there, he could not be long in mak 
ing diſciples enow to alarm the Jews. 
Laſtly, Peter and Andrew, James and lere. 
the firſt of out Lord's diſciples, did not 
larly attend upon him till after his arrival in 
Galilee; which 1 think is a preſumption, that he 
| > CF: had 
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had not ſpent much time in preaching elſewhere; 
a great part of our Lord's buſineſs being to in- 
ſtruct his apoſtles, and train them op: to their 
fame fervices in the chur en. 1 
Matthew, indeed, mentions Jeſus 8 dwelling 

at at Capernaum; but he could not mean that he 
reſided there for any long time together; ſince 
our Lord himſelf ſufficiently intimated, that he 
had no fixed habitation during his public mini- 
ſtry, when he ſaid, Matt. viii; 20. The foxes 
bave holes, and the birds of the air have neſts ; 
but the ſon of man hath not where” to lay his bead. 
It is poſſible that the meaning of Matthew might 
be, that our Lord's family, i. e. his mother and 
brethren, removed to Capernaum about that 
time, as they are expreſsly ſaid to have done 
by John, ii. 12. a little before the paſſover, 
though they did not make a long ſtay at that 
time, but went up to the feaſt. We alſo after- 
wards find Jeſus's mother and brethren at Ca- 
pernaum, - and the neighbourhood, ' when his 
brethren are expreſsly ſaid not to have been ng 
: GO. 

Or, perhaps our B wing at n 
naum may only mean that it as the place where 
he moſt frequently was during his ſtay in Gali- 
lee. And we do, indeed, find that this town 
was, as it were, the center of our Lord's buſi 
neſs, and the rerminus of all his journeys. 1 

But notwithſtanding this, we may infer that 
Capernaum did by no means particularly en- 
gage the attention of : Jeſus, from his joining 
Chorazin and Bethſaida with it, in the woe 

N upon thoſe places in which his 
mighty 
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mighty works had been chiefly done, for not 
improving the tee his ge had 
afforded them. 

2. As to our Lord's preaching i in | all the ales 
gogues of Galilee, mentioned Matt. xiv. 13. the 
time that he was abſenr from Capernaum, on that 
very progteſs, does not admit of its being un- 
derſtood literally. For Mark, deſcribing the 
very ſame progreſs, in language ſimilar to that of 
Matthew; ſaying, i. 33. that he left Capernaum 
10 go vo the next towns to preach there alſo, and that 
be preached in their ſynagogues through all Galilee, 

and caſt out devils; yet ſays, ii. 1. that he tered 
again into Capernaum, after ſome days only. '' 

Beſides,” theſe general expreſſions concerning 

_ Chriſt's: preaching: in all the town's of Galilee, 
though introduced in this particular place, may 
refer to all the time that he paſſed in that coun- 
try, in which is probable that few of the places 
eſcaped him, or his diſciples; and that he omit- 
ted no opportunity of preaching in the ſyna- 
gogues, wherever he could conveniently go. 

Luke, indeed, ſays, iv. 31. that when Jeſus 
came down to Capernaum, be taught them on the 
fabbath days, To csg; from which ſome: infer, 
that he ſpent ſeveral ſabbaths there at that time; 
and Dr. Doddridge, in enumerating the objec- 

1 tion to Mr. Mann's hypotheſis, ſeems to lay 
1 . ſtreſs on this circumſtance... But there are ſeve- 
ral inſtances in the New Teſtament, in which 
the plural of caf8aror is uſed for the ſingular, as 
j in Matt. xxviii. 1. e de caggα fe, which we render 
h 12 5 in the end of the ſabbath. Indeed it could not have 
1 been * otherwiſe; for it means that one 
| nien . N 
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particular ſabbath, in which our Lord lay in the 
grave. Mark iii. 23. And it came io paſs that be 
went through the corn-fields on the ſabbath day. 
& Toi; . Alſo this evangeliſt Luke, x11: 10. 
And he was teaching in the ſynagogue on tbe Wade 
Y Tots oaBpacnuw. | 

But the moſt deciſive argument is derived 
from the parallel part of the hiſtory, as related 
by Mark i. 21. who makes uſe of the ſame ex- 
preſſion with Luke, in relating the ſame events 
of the ſame day. And they went into Capernaum, 
and firaightway on the ſabbath day [Tos cage be | 
entered into the ſynagogue. Then follows the hiſ- 
tory of the cure of the demoniac, and of Peter's 
wife's mother, &c. exactly as in Luke. It is 
evident, therefore, that Luke meant only one 
day, though he uſes the plural number, and the 
very ſame day that Mark doth, whoſe expreſſion 
(the ſame with that of Luke) we wagte in. the 
ſingular number. 

3. The miſſion of the Twelve is s generally 
ſuppoſed to have taken up a conſiderable time; 
but from the circumſtances in which it is related 
by all the evangeliſts it doth not appear that the 
apoſtles could have been abſent more than about 
a week, on that occaſion, 

According to Matthew, all that intervened 
berween the miſſion. of the Twelve, and their re- 
turn (intimated by, the tranſactions in which we 


find the diſciples with our Lord) is the diſcourſe 


concerning John; and all that intervened: be- 
tween them, according to Mark and Luke, is 
the very ſame diſcourſe, and the alarm of Herod 
on Hearing of the miracles of Jeſus ; though 
; | tney 
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ey place both the miſſion- of the Twelve, and 
the dome concerning Johs, in en PRs 
of the genera] hi | 
If it be faid — the charge which our Lord 
ve them, Matt. x. is too particular, and too 
olemn, for ſo ſhort an excurſion; 1 anſwer, 
that, upon any ſuppoſition, the charge he gave 
them on that occaſion will be found to reſpect 
ſeveral circumſtances, that could not happen 
in that particular miſſion, but muſt refer to their 
general miſfion afterwards; eſpecially what he 
fays concerning their behaviour when carried 
before magiſtrates and kings, and concerning 
rſecution unto death. 8 
4. Luke is the only evangeliſt who mentions 
the miſſion of the Seventy ; and he fays, x. 1. it 
was during our Lord's journey to Jerufalem, 
when he took his final leave of Galilee, and 


that zbey were ſent into every place where be himſelf 


ſhould come; and he ſpeaks of their return in the 
ſeventeenth verſe of the ſame chapter, before he 
mentions his arrival at Jeruſalem. It is evident, 
from the circumſtances of the hiftory, that 
our Lord made this journey more privately 
than any others, and arrived at Jeruſalem in 
the middle of the feaſt, which was that of 
tabernacles. Perhaps, therefore, he diſmifſed 
his train, pant with a view to travel with leſs 
appearance of oſtentation; and they might only 
go to theſe places through which he himſelf in- 
tended to paſs, in his road to Jeruſalem at that 
time. Though, it is poſſible, however, he might 
mean the places where he ſhould come after- 
2 rag in the ſtay he, from that time, made in 
J udea ; "2p 
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* but ſtill, being ſo many of them, and 
going o and two, they would foon have viſited 
every place in that ſmall country. And if they 
followed the example of our Lord, in his ex- 
curſions from Capernaum, they ſtayed a very 
ſhort time in any place, probably ſeldom more 
than one day. 

But all thoſe particulars will perhaps be ſeen 
in a ſtronger point of light, in the laſt of theſe 
four Eſſays, in which I ſhall give a ſuccin& view 
of all the events in our Lord's hiſtory, in the 
order of time; and collect all the notes of times, 
and other marks of tranſition, that are pre- 
ſerved in any of the evangeliſts. This is ſuch 
a view as, I flatter myſelf, will ſhew not only 
the poſſibility, but alſo the probability of this 
ſcheme of a harmony, in a manner independent 
of all other arguments in its favour. 

Before I conclude this Eflay, I ſhall anſwer 
two more objections, that may be made to this 
hypotheſis, from the face of the hiſtory. 

1, When our Lord was diſcourſing with his 
diſciples at the well, in his journey to Galilee, 
he ſays, John iv. 35. Say ye not, There are four 
months, and then cometh harveſt. This, according 
to ſome critics (and among them Sir Iſaac New- 
ton) implies that, at the time of this journey, it 
wanted four months to the harveſt ; and conſe- 
quently muſt have been ſome time in December, 
which by no means ſuits Mr. Mann's hypotheſis. 
But I would obſerve, that this time of the year 
doth not at all agree with what is generally, 
and with great probability, ſuppaſed, that the 
beat of the weather, concurred with the fatigue 
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of travelling to increaſe the thirſt our Lord com- 
lained of; but that it agrees remarkably well 
with the ſuppoſition of this journey having been 
made about a week after the paſſover, or about 
the middle of April; eſpecially as it is ſaid, 
John iv. 6. to have been the ſixth hour of the 
day, or noon. Wherefore Grotius, Whitby, 
and many other commentators, ſuppoſe that our 
Lord quoted a known proverbial expreſſion, 
which implied, that four months generally in- 
terved between ſeed time and harveſt. And 
whether there was ſuch a proverbial expreſſion 
current among the Jews or not, I cannot help 
thinking there was a peculiar propriety in the 
obſervation at that time. Our Lord, in his 
converſation with the woman, had, as it were, 
been ſowing the ſeed of the word; and he fore- 
ſaw the immediate effect of it. He therefore 
ſays, Four months commonly intervene between 
ſeed time and harveſt ; but I have only juſt now 
ſown, and, lifting up your eyes, you will ſee, 
by the multitudes crouding to us, that the fields 
are already white for my harveſt. | 
2. The other objection ariſes from the much 
'graſs that is ſaid to have been in the place where 
our Lord fed the five thouſand ; and which, it 
is thought, doth not well agree with the time of 
the year in which Mr. Mann places this event. 
But Mr. Mann places it before pentecoſt, and 
it might be about the latter end of April, or 
the beginning of May that year; and though 
the greateſt part of the graſs of Judea be burnt 
up in the month of May, it is not very impro- 
bable, that, in ſome favourable ſituation, ſome 
„„ | | „„ might 
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might remain, and even be green in the begin- 

ning of the month; ſuppoſing it to have been ſo 
late. As it is not the cuſtom to mow the graſs 
for hay in that part of the world, if there had 
been any graſs in the place, it would probably 
have remained there all the ſummer, it being a 
deſert place; and Mark, who was not preſent, 
is the only evangeliſt who mentions its being 
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To the Editors of the Theological Repoſitory. 


GENTLEMEN, 


H former letter concerning apaſtolical in- 
flitions of temporal puniſhments was ſuch, 
it ſeems, as to merit the attention of your 
learned correſpondents; two of whom have ho- 
noured it with their anſwers—Had 1 thought 
the ſolution of the difficulty given by either of 
them ſatisfactory, you had not been troubled 
with this. e * 
My thanks, however, are due to them for 
the pains taken to relieve me, in a point which 
had not a little embarraſſed me, and till does. 
The corporal and capital inffictions objeQed to, 
as indiſcreet exertions of power, the learned an- 
ſwerers aſcribe to the immediate act of God, parti- 
cularly the affair of Ananias -and Sapphira, in 
which they tell us Peter had no hand, either 
intentionally or actually; and yet the apoſtles are 
expreſsly ſaid to be the iſtrumenis of thoſe in- 
flictions; with what conſiſtency is left ro their 
IP he, | | own 
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own conſideration. If the death of thoſe two 
perſons was miraculous (as is generally allowed) 
the power, if they pleaſe was God's, the miracle 
was Peter s. If it was not miraculous, how do 
they account for that great fear which came upon 
the church, and upon as many as beard thoſe things ? 
A perſon dropping down dead could be no 
ground of general conſternation, for it is a 
common caſe, at leaſt often falls out in the 
courſe of providence ; whereas their conſidering 
it as the miraculous infliction of the apoſtle, was 
a juſt foundation of fear; and in this light I 
think it more than probable that they did con- 
fider it. - | = 
| The immediate a of God, into which the in- 
fictions under conſideration are reſolved, is an 
ambiguous phraſe, and ought to have had a 
_ preciſe and determinate meaning affixed to it, 
becauſe it is capable of very different pnes. I 
ſhall only obſerve at preſent, that if they conſi- 
der the immediate act of God, in miraculous in- 
flictions and operations, as contra- diſtinguiſned 
from all human and viſible inſtrumentality (which 
ſeems to be their idea) I know not what muſt 
become of the New Teſtament miracles, or 
with what propriety our Lord and his apoſtles 
could be ſaid to work any, 
They fay farther, that Peter and Paul, in 


the caſes referred to, neither threatened nor in- 
flicted any thing. What did they do then? 
Why they only foretold ſuch and ſuch things; 
but the inflictions were the immediate act of 
God, for which they were not reſponſible, I 
anſwer, If God intruſted his power * : 

EE, | |  T0T. 
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for a ſeaſon (and that he did ſo your corre- 
ſpondents allow) ſurely they were reſponſible 
for an abuſe, or indiſcreet exertion of it. And 
* What can be conceived more ſo, than that of 
puniſhing religious miſbehaviour, as the magi- 
ſtrate does civil and 78 crimes, with the loſs 
ol limbs, liberty, or life? Was not ſuch exer- 

tion of power (for to ſay power was conferred, 
which they could not exert, is both ludicrous 
and contradictory) unſuitable to the genius of 
the chriſtian religion? Was it not confounding 
two things that ſhould always be kept diſtin&t 
and ſeparate, the kingdom of Cbriſt, and the 
kingdoms of this world ? I aſk, Did either the 
commiſſion they had received, or the religion 
they profeſſed, authorize Wop Pao ? 
1 think not. 

Vigilius ſeems not e to edi the ſup- 
poſition, that God would intruſt his power, or the 
diſcretionary exertion of it with any man, however 
holy and good. What will he ſay then to the 
| Caſe, as exemplified in the conduct of Moſes ? 
That great legiſlator was certainly intruſted 
with a- miraculous power of ſupplying the Jew- 
1h camp with water, which he accordingly did. 
He ſtruck the rock twice, and the miracle fol- 
lowed; and yet, in the exertion of that power, 
he manifeſtly exceeded his commiſſion, Numb. 
Rx. 8, 9, 10, 11, 12; and why might not the 
apoſtles; we are now ſpeaking of, do the ſame t 
As to the ideas of infallibility and miraculous 
power, which Vigilius ſeems to connect, I have 
only this to ſay, that my notions of apoſtolic 
infallibility are very qualified uw” and that 1 
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am not at all diſpoſed to ſet the ſervants « on 2 


Vigilius thinks it unreaſonable to oheike the in- 
fliftion on the inceſtuous perſon, whatever that was, 
to Paul, who was two hundred miles from the ſcene 
of action; to which it is ſcarce needful to reply, 
that what was done by Paul's order was done 
by Paul; and that two miles and two hundred 

make no difference in the caſe. The apoſtle 
ſeems to wonder the church had not expelled 
the offender ſooner. Ze are puffed up, and have 
not rather mourned, that he that hath done this 

_ deed might be taken away from among you. They 
continued ſtill to treat him as a brother, and 
one of their ſociety, which Paul heard with in- 
dignation; but though he finds fault with them 
for not expelling him the ſociety, he does not 
impute it to them as a fault, that they had not 
delivered him to Salan? This was, perhaps, 
above their power, and could be done only by 
himſelf. He does, indeed, require the conſent 
of the church in thus puniſhing him (for pu- 
niſhment it is expreſsly ſtiled, 2 Cor. ii. 6.) that 
the equity of it might be more apparent, yet fo 
as that the execution of the ſentence ſhould be 
conſidered as the reſult of his own order. And 
ſometimes he proceeded without their conſent, 
as in the caſe of Hymeneus and Alexander. 
This infliction of bodily diſorders, ſeems to have 
been the rod he threatened the Corinthians with 
_ — this the power he had in readineſs to revenge 
all diſobedience. 

One remark, which I cannot help making on 
thoſe i ingenious WO" for the two apoſtles is 
x | this, 
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this, that their endeavouring to exculpate them 
from the charge brought againſt them amounts 
to a plain acknowledgment, that ſuch exertions 
of power in them had been unjuſtifiable on chriſ- 
tian principles; which is evidently giving up the 
point in queſtion, and granting all I contend for. 
Having conſidered the ſubſtance of Vigilius's 
anſwer, I ſhall juſt take notice of a criticiſm 
advanced 'by the other unknown writer; he 
thinks that delivering to Satan and turning out of 
the ſociety are ſynonimous, and imply. no bodily 
infliction at all; that the deſtrufion of the fleſh 
means the deſtruction of fleſnly luſts; a thought 
ingenious enough, if it could be cleverly made 
out, and well tupported; but I am rather ap- 
prehenſive it cannot. If the fleſh, or the old 
man, is here oppoſed to the new man, the follow 
ing words, that the ſpirit might be ſaved in the 
day of the Lord, would have no fort of propriety 
in them; for the new man is never in danger of 
damnation: but if the body, here called fleſh, 
is oppoſed to the ſoul, the propriety is apparent 
enough; the apoſtle ſuppoſes that the ſouls of 
ſuch delinquents could not otherwiſe be ſafe 
than by the application of ſuch ſharp remedies. 
Beſides, how could the bare turning one out of 
their ſociety deſtroy his fleſhly appetites? With 
ſome modeſt and ingenuous minds it might, 
poſſibly, have that effect; but ſuch a proce- 
dure, in a general way, confirms bad habits, in- 
ſtead of removing them, as it tends to deſtroy 
the laſt ſupport of virtue, ame. Add to this, 
that delivering to Satan appears, from Paul's 
on mae to > have: been à poſitive puniſhment. I = 
a E 2 have 
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ver. In this commiſſion we do not find any 
authority given them to inflict temporal puniſh- 


have delivered Hymeneus and Alexander to Satan, 
wa mad: un Brarpnpey; not barely that they 
might learn not to blaſpheme, but, as the words 
import, that being cbaſtixed, or puniſhed, they 
might learn not to blaſpheme. Now the right 


they had to puniſh delinquents in that manner, 


ſtil] appears to me to be problematical. From 
a mere power to do a thing no one can juſtly 
infer the propriety of doing it. To ſet before 


bad chriſtians the zerrors of this world, or to ap- 


ply thoſe terrors, is not, in my opinion, the way 
to reclaim them, much leſs to improve their 
chriſtianity. Whatever tendency they may have 


to preſerve the tranquillity of the fate, they have 


none at all to make citizens of heaven. 

Bot whether or no the apoſtles exceeded their 
commiſſion in thoſe acts of ſeverity, will beſt 
appear by looking into the commiſſion itſelf, as 
recorded by three evangeliſts; Heal the fick, 
cleanſe the lepers, raiſe the dead, and caſt out devils, 


ſays Matthew. Then called'be bis twelve diſciples 


together, and gave them p over all devils, 
and to cure diſeaſes. And he ſent them to preach 


the kingdom of God, and ts heal the fick. After 


his reſurrection, and before he was parted from 
them, his commiſſion to them was, Go teach all 
nations to obſerve whatſoever I have commanded you. 
And theſe ſigns ſhall follow them that believe: in 
my name ſhall they caſt out devils; they ſhall ſpeak 


with new tongues ; they ſhall take up ſerpents, and 


if they -drink any deadly thing: it ſhall not hurt them ; 
they ſhall lay hands on the fith, and they ſhall reco- 


ments, 
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ments, either upon unbelievers, or profeſſed 
chriſtians. The nature of the kingdom, which 
Chriſt came to erect, and ſent them to extend, 
did not admit of ſuch a procedure; and him- 
ſelf never ſet an example of it. e 
IJ muſt conclude with aſſuring your learned 
correſpondents, that if their anſwers have not 
entirely removed my ſcruples, as to the matter 
in debate, it is not owing to any ſatisfaction 1 

have, or ever can have, in being a 
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Some Thoughts concerning the Perſon of Carist, 
in Defence of Dr. LarDNER's Letter on that 
Subject. eros 


 Tothe Editors of the Theological Repoſitory. 
GENTLEMEN, | | 


FT\Hough the late Dr. Lardner's letter on the 
— Logos was publiſhed in the beginning 


This piece, though printed without the Doctor's name, 
was very generally attributed to him, and is now publicly 
acknowledged as his, in The Memoirs of his Lift and Writings, 
lately publiſhed, p. 112. It is plainly aſſerted, in the Pre- 
face, to have been (as to the ſubſtance of it) a real letter, 
written almoſt thirty years before, under the fictitious name 
of Philalethes, to his friend Papinian, a man of great emi- 
nence, and a diligent reader of the ſcriptures, who at the time 
of its publication had been long dead. Papinian's Anſwer 
to it, I am well aſſured, is ſtill in being, and of ſome con- 
ſiderable length. Many, no doubt, would be deſirous to 
ſee it in print; and ſo much of it, at leaſt, as relates to the 
Logos, or Perſon of Chriſt, would probably be eſteemed 
no unacceptable article for your Repoſitory. = . 
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ol the year 1759, and has certainly been read 
with attention by many, yet I remember not to 
have met with any printed remarks upon it, be- 
fides thoſe with which you favoured the public, 
in the laſt number of your valuable Repoſitory. 

What idea we form of the nature and perſon 
of Jeſus the ſon of God, and ſaviour of the world, 
can ſcarcely be thought a matter of indifference 
by any real chriſtian : yet on this head, as well 
as on many other articles of revealed religion, 
there has been a ſtrange diverſity and contrariety 
of ſentiments. The opinion adopted by the 
worthy letter - writer comes peculiarly recom- 
mended by its plainneſs and ſimplicity; and tho' 


oppoſite to that which has been favoured by 


ſeveral of the moſt admired writers of the preſent 
century, is ſupported, I think, by arguments 
not unworthy of their notice, and with a calm- 
neſs and candour deſerving univerſal imitation. 

I pretend not, indeed, that thoſe arguments 
are always irrefragably concluſive, or that all 
difficulties and objections are ſatisfactorily an- 
' ſwered, or obviated : but have long wiſhed to 
ſee the ſubject farther diſcuſſed, between perſons 
of different ſentiments, in a way of free and 
friendly debate; which is the moſt likely way 
to throw light upon what is obſcure, and to 
clear up what is involved in perplexity and con- 
_ fuſion. As to the objections advanced by the 

ingenious remarker, I muſt confeſs they appear 
not to me, by any means ſufficient to deſtroy the 
force of Dr. Lardner's reaſonings. The follow- 
ing conſiderations and reflections that were oc- 
caſioned thereby, if you think them not too ſlight 
5 | | for 
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. public notice, will, 1 hope, be offenſive. to 

none. They are offered not without diffidence 

and doubts; but with an earneſt deſite of better 
information wherever I may be miſtaken. 

The opinion which the letter-writer oppoſes, 


has to me clearly enough ſpecified in the 
title page and preface, viz. That the Logos, 


a glorious and exalted ſpirit, next in dignity to 


ho Supreme, took upon him a human body 
only, himſelf ſupplying the place of a human 
ſoul, in the perſon of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. 
And I ſuppoſe there are few, if any, of thoſe 
denominated Arians, who attribute to him both 
a a human ſoul, and a ſuper-angelic ſpirit. This, 
at leaſt, our remarker does not. But he main- 
_ tains (and thinks there are numbers who agree 
with him) * That the Logos, or pre-exiſtent 
« ſpirit of Chriſt, when he aſſumed fleſh, was 
« actually degraded to the rank of a human foul” 
— or, © converted into a human ſoul” or, 
« That this pre-exiſtent ſoul was changed into 
de that of a man, before it animated a human 
c body,” as it is afterwards expreſſed. And 
the defenders of this ſcheme he ai by 
the appellation of Modern Arians. 

Now whether this ſcheme has indeed been 
maintained by numbers, or by any one beſide 


the author of theſe remarks, I ſhall not take up- 


on me to determine; but may truly ſay, that 
no writer within the compaſs of my reading and 
memory, has been equally explicit with him on 


this head. It is true, a great degradation is 


. admitted by many; and mult needs be ſuppoſed, 
in aner to account for the ſeriptural repreſenta- 
Sa E 4 | tions 
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tions of the human infirmities to which our 
Lord was ſubject, and of the divine aids and 
influences communicated to him during his 
abode here on earth. But the particular nature 
and degree, time and circumſtances of this 
degradation, have ſeldom been inquired into. 
And, notwithſtanding the great acknowledged 
difficulty of conceiving how a ſpirit that was 
employed in creating all things, and whoſe 
knowledge and power muſt, accordingly, extend 
to the whole, and to every the minuteſt part of 
univerſal nature, ſhould have its faculties and 
capacities ſo cramped and confined, by a mere 
union to a material ſyſtem ; yet I know of no 
one, before this writer, *who has ſuggeſted the 
leaſt hint of ſuch an humiliating change as he 
| ſpeaks of, taking place before the Word became 
fleſh, Nor ſhould I have expected that any 
Arian would ſay, as he tells us the Modern 
Arians do, © That our Lord Chriſt was, during 
ce his incarnation, only a mere man, conlifiing 
te of ſoul and body.” 

It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that by. the 
ſuppoſition of this previous change, he himſelf, 
at leaſt, gets tolerably clear of the three firſt ar- 
guments of which he takes notice, as advanced 
by the letter-writer againſt the pre-exiſtent 
ſcheme. But the ſuppoſition itſelf is, I think, 
at beſt deſtitute of all ſupport from reaſon, or 
ſcripture; and appears to have no other recom- 
mendation, than the uſe he makes of it to free a 
favourite ſcheme from difficulties that would, in 
his own eſtimation, be otherwiſe unſurmountable. 
And, without Pretending to determine what is 


Poſſible 
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poſible or impoſſible, with reſpe& to the change of 
one ſpecies of ſpiritual beings into another, -it 
muſt ſurely appear improbable, to a high degree, 
that a moſt excellent and approved ſpirit, poſ- 
ſeſſed of powers ſufficient for the formation and 
conſervation of the univerſe, and actually em- 
ployed therein, ſhould be reduced to the rank 
of a mere human foul, and ſo capable of nothing 
more than another ſoul might be, at whatever 
time this degradation be ſuppoſed to take place. 
So very unlikely an event muſt needs require an 
evidence proportionably clear and unqueſtion- 
able, to render it credible. 
nder the fourth article the remarker makes 
very light of the learned doctor's explication of 
that celebrated text, Phil ii. 6, 7. on which he 
and others ſeem principally to ground their 58 
tion of the amazing debaſement of Chriſt's 
exiſtent ſpirit. But in the reaſon ſuggeſted for 
his not ſo much as attempting the refutation of 
that comment, he ſeems to have quite forgotten 
the date of+the letter on which he is animadvert- 


ing. For certainly the author's genius was very - 


far from being in its laſt decrepitude in the year 
1739, when it was written, or even in 1759, 
when it was printed : witneſs the far greater part 
of his numerous and valuable productions, ſince 
the former period ; and the ſecond. volume of 
his ſermons; his remarks on Profeſſor Ward's 

Diſſertations, and his collection of Jewiſh: and 
Heathen teſtimonies to the truth of the chriſtian 
religion, ſince the latter. And, indeed, we are 
aſſured, by the writer of his Memoirs (p. 134.) 
« X Fu he continued in the WIE uſe of all his 

| cc faculties, 
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« faculties, except his hearing, till the time of 
tc his death.” EE eo ons 
As to the comment ſo much deſpiſed, though 
not drawn out at full length, it contains hints that 
may eaſily be extended farther, and agrees in the 
main with that of Grotius, as appears by the 
Latin note, at the foot of p. 12. Other critics 
too, of no contemptible talents, particularly M. 
Loe Clerc, have given a like interpretation of 
the paſſage; in which I ſee nothing that obliges 
vs to underſtand the apoſtle as ſpeaking of the 
form or nature of Chriſt in a pre-exiſtent ſtate, 
and of his diveſting himſelf of that form, or 
changing his proper nature, either at or before 
his incarnation; the poſſibility of which, as his 
own ad, may indeed, well be queſtioned : nor 
is the context any way favourable to ſuch a ſenſe 
of the words. For the exhortation w*'ch intro- 
duces them, v. 5. Let this mind be in you, which 
was alſo in Chriſt Feſus, cannot certainly be un- 
derſtood as requiring ſuch a condeſcenſion in 
us, as our Lord is ſuppoſed to have ſubmitted 
to in diveſting himſelf of a glorious ſuper-angelic 
nature, and becoming a mere man. 
But, to conſider the ſeveral parts of this text 
more diſtinftly. —— Where is the abſurdity or 
' weakneſs of ſuppoſing, with Dr. Lardner, and 
others, that Chriſt's being in the form of God, 
v. 6. refers to thoſe very extraordinary communi- 
cations of divine knowledge and power, which 
he enjoyed in this world ; to thoſe unparalleled 
miracles which he 'wrought, and that abſolute 
command over nature which he appeared to poſ- 
ſeſs; in reſpect to which he ſeemed more like a 
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Fe than a man? Compare Exod. vii. 1. Joi 
34—36. Vet he who was thus in the form of 
God, did not earneſtly covet to be, or appear, equal, 
or like, /o God (as the next clauſe may be ren- 
dered) that is, he did not ſeek divine honours 
from man; he did not with this view make an 
© oftentatious diſplay of his god-like powers and 
perfections, or affect to appear in any reſpect 
independent of his heavenly Father ; but on the 
contrary, profeſſed on all occaſions to ſeek his 
honour, to teach only what he had received from 
him, and to do the works which the Father had 
appointed and empowered him to do. (See 
Mark x. 17, 18. John v. 19, 30, 36. vi. 38. 
vii. 16, 18. in. 3, 4. i, 49, 0 10 
When it is further ſaid of our Lord (v. 7.) 
that he made himſelf of no reputation, or empried 
himſelf, according to the litera] import of the 
original phraſe, is there any thing unnatural in 
referring this to his voluntarily ſubmitting to 
live in a mean and low ſtate, inſtead of exert- 
ing his miraculous power to enrich and aggran- 
dize himſelf in the world? (Compare Gen. xxxi. 
42. Luke i. 53. Matt. vin. 20. 2 Cor. viii. 9.) 
This voluntary abaſement the apoſtle goes on 
to illuſtrate by other expreſſions in the two fol- 
lowing clauſes, before each of which it is ob- 
ſervable the copulative is wanting in the ori- 
ginal. But emptied himſelf, taking upon him the 
form of a ſervant. (See Matt. xx. 28. Luke 
xxii. 27.) being made, or rather, being in the 
likeneſs of men. That is, appearing, in the ge- 
neral, as if there was nothing in him more than 
human > though the fullneſs of the godbead dwelt 
really 
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really in bim. (Col. ii. 9.) It is added (v. 8.) 
as the laſt and greateſt conceivable inſtance of 
his condeſcenſion and ſubmiſſion, and being found 
in faſbion, or according to outward appearance, 
' as a man, as another ordinary man, he humbled 
himſelf, and became obedient unto death, even the 
death of the croſs. Which needs no comment. 
Dr. Whitby, indeed, will have it, that Chriſt 
muſt have been in the form of God, before he 
took upon him the form of a ſervant. But as 
there is nothing in the conſtruction of the words 
that neceſſarily infers this concluſion, ſo we 
know, in fact, that even while our Lord mani- 
feſted a power that could controul all nature, and 
procure him an undiſturbed poſſeſſion of worldly 
affluence and ſplendour, he actually declined the 
exertion of it to ſuch purpoſes, and freely ſub- 
mitted to a life of poverty and contempt, and 
to a moſt diſgraceful and excruciating death; 
and there was in the whole of his appearance, 
character and conduct, a moſt wonderful mix- 
ture of greatneſs and condeſcenſion, of majeſty 
and meekneſs. (See Matt. xvi. 21, 23. xvil. 
24, 27. Xxvi. 53. John vi. 15. x. 17, 18. xvill. 
4, 8, 10, 11. Compare Lardn. Serm. vol. ii. 
No. 8. on 2 Cor. viii. 9.) tc 
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8 firms abe concerning the Perſon of 8 in 
Defence of Dr. LARDNER's Leiter on us Sub- 
gn concluded from P. 76. 


\HE Sainackes, | in the fifth article, ha no- 
tice of the learned writer's interpretation of 
John xvii. 5. who with Grotius and Auguſtin, 
underſtands the glory which Chriſt had, before the 

world was, with the Father, of that glory which 
was always deſigned for him, in God's immu- 
table purpoſe, according to an uſual way of 
ſpeaking among the Jews. Now here it is ad- 


mitted, „There may be ſome, though not 


ee many paſſages where the ſame, or reſembling 
© expreſſions are taken in this ſenſe.” (Compare 
v. 24. Eph. i. 3, 4. 2 Tim. i. 9. 1 Pet. i. 20. 
Rev. xiii. 8.) But then, taking it for granted, 
inſtead of proving, that the exiſtence of Chriſt 
before his incarnation is aſſerted Phil. ii. 6. and 
elſewhere, we are aſked, „ is not this the moſt * 
c obvious and natural reference of the text i 
(John xvii. 5.) Why then have recourſe to 
.«az Jewiſh. idiom for another ? And it is 
hinted 


mile; 11 
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hinted that there are other texts, favouring our 


Lord's pre-exiſtence, that cannot be thus ſet 
aſide. What particular texts may be intended, 
cannot take upon me to ſay, as none are 
cited: But with regard to that noted text, John 
viii. 68. Before Abraham was, I am, with 
which many ſeem to have been greatly embar- 
raſſed; I know not of any more ſatisfactory ſo- 
lution than that which Grotius draws from this 
quarter, viz. that Jeſus was before Abraham in 
the divine conſtitution or appointment; ſup- 


poſing a reference here intended to that moſt 


early prediction concerning him, Gen. iii. 1 5. as 
perhaps there may be, v. 56. to Gen. xvii. 17. 


As to thoſe texts wherein Chriſt is ſaid to come, 


or to be ſent from God, into the world, and 


the like; they ſeem very well accounted for, 


by obſerving that the like expreſſions are uſed 
concerning John Baptiſt, and our Lord's dif- 
ciples, John i. 6. xvii. 18. xx. 21. And for 
the ſenſe. of John i. 15, 30. ſee Lardn. Lett. 
P. 1 3, 14. See alſo an Illuſtration on John 


iii. 13. Theol. Repoſ. vol. i. p. 353. 


In the next remark, mention is made of the 
worthy author's obſervations on the introduction 
to St. John's goſpel; and the juſtneſs of his 


interpretation ſeems to be admitted. A con- 


ceſſion the more remarkable, as Dr. Lardner 


himſelf acknowledges the difficulty of that paſ- 


ſage, and has leſt ſome parts of it untouched, 


expreſſing his wiſhes for further light. His 
Commentary, however, ſo far as it goes is, I 


think, very valuable, and much more eaſy and 


natural than either thoſe of the Fratres Poloni, 
or 


on the Logos. 79 


or that of Dr. Dawſon, in his third diſcourſe 
at Lady Moyer's Lectures. And if we conſider 
the Logos, the wiſdom, power, or ſpirit of 
God, as here perſonalized (in like manner as 
divine wiſdom is, Prov. viii. to which there 
ſeems an evident alluſion) inſtead of denoting 
another real perſon or intelligent agent, this 
thought will perhaps ſerve as a clue to lead us 
ſafely through all the intricacies of the ſeeming 
labyrinth.“ 

The Doctor's large collection of texts 1 
ing to the ſonſhip of Chriſt, admitting the 
induction to be complete, is repreſented as in- 
ſufficient to afford any argument againſt the 
Arian ſcheme. But ſince ſome have urged that 
Jeſus was the ſon of God moſt eminently, on 
account of the ſuppoſed derivation of his glo- 
rious pre- exiſtent ſpirit immediately from the 
Father, a conſiderable point is gained if it be 
thus made to appear, that he is never /o called 
on that account; and a ſtrong preſumption, at 
leaſt, would hence ariſe againſt the hypotheſis 
itſelf, ſince, if allowed to be well founded, it 
would be indeed the higheſt and Julteſt ground 
imaginable for the appellation. 

The ſeventh article only refers to other parts 
of the remarks; but the eighth contains ſeveral 
particulars that require ſome diſtin& notice. 
Dr. Lardner had complained (p. 2, 3.) of the 
extreme difficulty of conceiving how our bleſſed 


» See Lardner's Supplement, 1 P- 438. 42. ſecond 
edition. And the True Doctrine of the New Teſtament | 
| Concerning Ta Chriſt, 5 

Lord 
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Lord ſhould gain any exaltation or reward, by re- 
ceiving, after his reſurrection and enen a re- 
ſplendent human body, and being made the king 
of good men, the judge of the world, and the 
Lord of angels, if he was the firſt and only 

immediately derived being, by whom God made 
the world, and ſo vaſtly ſuperior both to men 
and angels before. To this the remarker an- 
ſwers, © that admitting our Lord was raiſed to 

e no higher dignity, yet he poſſeſſed 1t after- 
« wards as the reward of his ſervices, whereas be- 
« fore jt was only, or chiefly, the conſequence of 
te his rank in the ſcale of beings.” But this, in- 
ſtead of ſolving the difficulty, is the very diffi- 
culty itſelf; viz. How a bare reſtoration to prior 
dignity and glory could be propoſed, or can be 
conſidered as the reward of a voluntary ſubmiſ- 
fion to a ſtate of great abaſement, and for all 
the ſervices performed, and ſufferings endured 
in ſuch a ſtate. 
The remarker adds, that « Chriſt, upon * 
« Arjan ſcheme, 1 is but the firſt creature, the firſt 

e ſubject; and it was fit that he ſhould ſubmit 
ce to ſuch an extraordinary and voluntary abaſe- 

ec ment of himſelf to carry on the great ſcheme of 

e Providence, and ſet an example of obedience to 
e his brethren and fellow ſubjects.“ As to which 
it may be ſufficient to obſerve, that the ſcriptures 

give us no intimation of any particular deſigns - | 
of providence which ſuch an amazing debaſe- 
.ment of ſo excellent a being was requiſite to an- 
ſwer. The re roaches, contradictions, and ſyf- 
ferings to "which our Lord here ſubmitted with 
. A, moſt exemplary meekneſs and patience, the 
7 - virtues 


| 
77 
1 
1 
15 
| 
i 
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virtues of his life, and his becoming obedient 
unto death, are often propoſed to our imitation, 
But we have no ſuch frequent repreſentations, 
no ſuch clear and emphatical deſcriptions of his 
humiliation in taking our nature upon him, as 
might have been expected upon the Arian hypo- 
theſis. (See Lardner's Letter, p. 21.) 

The ſentiments expreſſed in the former part 
| of the next paragraph, are ſtrong indications of 
a good and elevated mind. It muſt doubtleſs 
be a high gratification to a truly benevolent be- - 
ing, to be made the inſtrument of raiſing a race 
of depraved mortals to ſuch degrees of wiſdom 
and Bolnefz of dignity and bliſs, as the goſpel 
encourages us to hope for, eſpecially after our 
entrance on an immortal ſtate. And this muſt 
needs conſtitute a principal part of that joy, 
which was ſet before the redeemer of mankind, 
with a view to which he endured all the ago- 
nies of the croſs, and deſpiſed the ſhame of ſo 
ignominious an execution, with a moſt animating 
magnanimity. But as, according to the remark- 
er's own ſcheme, the redemption of the world 
is effected by a being who, in his degraded ſtate, 
was every way like one of us {fin only excepted). 
but is now exalted to his original glory, and 
made head over all things for the benefit of his 
church; ſo it does not appear from any thing 
here ſuggeſted, of what uſe the powers of which 
he diveſted - himſelf were, in the ceconomy of 
dur redemption, Nor does the ſcripture any 
where repreſent our Lord, as laying aſide = 
glories of a pre-exiſtent ſtate, either with a view 
of being reſtored to them again, or of gaining 
No. II. Vol. II. F any 
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any additional authority or happineſs ; but ſpeaks 
of the dignity to which he is advanced, and of 
the power with which he is inveſted, as the re- 


ward of his eminent virtues, of the labours of 


his life, and of his voluntary ſubmiſſion to ſuf- 


* 


ferings and death, according to the will of 
God, in our behalf. (See Matt. xxvili. 18. 
Luke xxiv. 26. John xvii. 4, 5. Acts ii. 36. 
v. 30, 31. Rom. xiv. 9. Phil. ii. 8, 11. Heb. 
ii. 9, 10. xii. 2. 1 Peter i. 11. iii. 18, 22.) 
The remarker goes on to ſay, that « on the 
« modern Arian ſcheme he can give a very juſt 
cc account, both of our Lord's humiliation and 
cc exaltation, agreeable both to reaſon and ſcrip- 
ce ture; but on the Socinian (as he calls that of 
ce the letter-writer) he can give no juſt account 


cc of either. For of what honour or advan- 


„ tage (it is aſked) was he poſſeſſed, or could 
* he, on this ſcheme, relinquiſh, when he took 
« upon him our nature? None is pretended. 
—< Or of what was he afterwards deprived du- 


cc ring the courſe of his life ?”— Of none, other- 


wiſe than by his own free conſent. But the in- 
ſtances of his voluntary abaſement and ſelf- 
denial, as well living as dying (according to the 
explication before given of Phil. ii. 7, 8.) were 


ſurely neither few nor inconſiderable. | 


* 


Again, as the exaltation of our bleſſed Lord 


is admitted on both ſchemes, the remarker 


aſks, If the human ſoul could be thus exalted, 


* and its powers ſo enlarged, why might not 


es the pre- exiſtent ſuper-angelic ſoul of Chriſt 


te be, in as extraordinary a manner, degraded 


© and depreſſed; the one being as inconceivable 


« as 


n the Logos. 


« as the other ?” I anſwer; there is no reaſon 
to doubt but that the author of all being and 
perfection can depreſs, as well as exalt, whom 
he pleaſes, and to whatever degree he ſees fit. 
But, beſides that the Arians, in ſuppoſing the 
ſoul of Chriſt to have been originally the moſt 


83 


exalted ſpirit in the univerſe, next to the one 


ſupreme, and to have been employed by him in 


creating all things viſible and inviſible, make his 
degradation greater than the ſcripture any where 
repreſents his preſent exaltation to be; the main 
difficulty lies inconceiving how ſuch an aſto- 
niſhing and undeſer ved degradation ſhould be 
neceſſary, or what valuable end could be an- 
ſwered by it: whereas both the uſe and pro- 
priety of raiſing that excellent perſon to be a 
prince, who was appointed to be our ſaviour, 
and who was worthy of the high honours that are 


conferred upon him, are frequently pointed 


out in ſcripture, and obvious to our under- 
ſtanding. 


But it is repreſented. as a thing © void of 


all propriety and fitnefs, and a reverſal of 
te the order eſtabliſhed by the great Creator?” 

{according to which creatures are advancing, by 
a gradual approach, to greater perfection, and 
higher ſtations) “ that he who was never any 
te other than a mere man, ſhould be thus exal- 
ee ted above angels, principalities and powers.“ 


But when we conſider how very extraordinary a 


perſonage the man Chriſt Jeſus was, with re- 
ſpect to his divine original, qualifications, and 
communications (for a mere man, I think, we are 

not n to eſteem him) when we chink of 
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the important commiſſion he received from the 
Father, and of the fidelity and zeal with which 
he executed it, amidſt the moſt diſcouraging 
difficulties and oppoſitions of every kind; we 
need not greatly wonder at what the ſcripture 
tells us, of the dignity and authority to which 
he is advanced, not only as the reward of his 
meritorious obedience and ſufferings, but as the 
neceſſary means of completing the work of our 
redemption and falvation, which is only begun 
on earth. As to the ſeveral orders of angelic. 
beings, we know but little of their peculiar na- 
ture, or of their different ranks and ſtations in 
the univerſe ; only this, that they are all mini- 
ſtering ſpirits, ſent forth to miniſter to thoſe of 
the human race (though made a little lower than 
they) who ſhall be heirs of ſalvation. And what 
appearance of impropriety 1s there, in placing 
him who had probably done, and certainly ſuf- 
fered far more than any of them all, in our be- 
half, at the head of thoſe active and benevolent 
beings, who had been all along employed, as the 
inſtruments of Providence, in the adminiſtration 
of human affairs? 
As to the ꝗth and laſt remark, relating to the 
* n ee given us by the goſpel, to expect 
a glory like that conferred on our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt; it is allowed that this likeneſs muſt, upon 
any ſcheme, fall ſhort of an equality. Yet 
the expreſſions in ſome of the texts quoted by 
the doctor (p. 43.) are remarkably ſtrong. 
And indeed the privileges and bleſſings which 
_ Chriſtians derive from the mediation of Chriſt, 
are often deſcribed in the ſame alluſions and 
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ative expreſſions, that are made uſe of to 
repreſent the dignities ro which he himſelf is 
raiſed: As ſons and beirs of God, and joint A 
of Chrift ; kings and prieſts to God; having a 
kingdom appointed to them; being partakers of a 
divine nature, and one with Chriſt, even as he is 
one with the Father; fitting with him on his throne, 
and judging ihe twelve tribes of Iſrael, and even 
the angels; in ſhort, as partaking with him in 
his refurreCtion, exaltation, dominion, glory, and 
Joy. (See Bourn's ſermons, vol. a. p. 143, 4.) 
And yet, as Dr. Lardner intimates, the glory of 
Chriſt as employed by God in creating all things, 
is what we can have no thought of coming near. 
The remarker, towards the cloſe of his letter, 
. ſeveral ſtrong profeſſions of his good opi- 
nion of thoſe from whom he differs, of his free- 
dom from all party rancour, and of his parti- 
_ cular eſteem and veneration for the author of the 
piece on which he had been animadverting, ſays, 
“ and yet, to ſpeak freely, F have not the 
« leaſt idea how the doctor's notion can ſtand 
« upon any other foot than that of a mitigated - 
« kind of deiſm, which ſuppoſes that the firſt 
© chriſtians wrote under no divine direction at 
ce all, and that they made no difficulty of ſacri- 
cc ficing truth to utility.” A reflection expreſſed 
in ſtill harſher terms in the following period, 
which I ſhall not tranſcribe. — But as neither this 


Vorthy author, nor Grotius (from whom he has 


borrowed many of his illuſtrations) nor. even any 
of the firſt and moſt reputable Socinians, whoſe 
interpretations of ſome texts ſeem ro be much 
leſs eaſy and natural, have taken this very unjuſ- 
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tifiable method of reconciling their ſentiments 


concerning the perſon of Chriſt, with their pro- 


feſſion of chriſtianity; ſo had the remarker, 
on the one hand, fairly conſidered the force of 
what they urge in favour of their peculiar inter- 
pretations, and, on the other, how difficult it is 
to maintain almoſt any controverted point of 
theology, without being obliged to depart from 


the literal and moſt obvious ſenſe of ſome paſ- 


ſages of ſcripture, and to have recourſe to Jewiſh 


idioms, and meanings highly figurative and allu- 


five, with which the ſacred writers do undeniably 
abound ; 1 ſhould think he would ſcarcely have 
been ſo ready to charge the opinion under con- 
ſideration with ſuch odious and deteſtable con- 
ſequences. e 5 über 

Such are the thoughts that occurred to me in 
going over the ſeveral remarks on Dr. Lardner's 


letter, for the freedom of which I hope no apo- 


logy is neceſſary. As to the ſcheme ſuggeſted 


in the poſtſcript, as a kind of medium between 


thoſe of Dr. Clarke and Dr. Lardner, and re- 


commended as greatly preferable to the latter, 
if the former ſhould be thought indefenſible; it 


has given occaſion to a farther ſet of conſider- 
ations, which may follow hereafter, but would 


ſwell the preſent article to too great a length. 


With hearty-wiſhes for the growing reputation 
and ſucceſs of your uſeful undertaking, 


1 am, Gentlemen, e e 
Jour very humble ſervant, 


CHARISTEsS. 
To 
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HE following criticiſm on a penner of 
i {cripture not hitherto very ſatisfactorily ex- 
' plained throughout, by any of the commenta- 
tors, having been lately received from a learned 
and worthy friend, and eſteemed not only new 
and ingenious, but remarkably congruous to 
the apparent deſign of the apoſtle, is recommen- 
ded as deſerving a place in your Repoſitory, and 
the conſideration of the lovers of ſacred litera- 

| ture, . ee OY 
| AN Occazonar Conramoron. 


THE apoſtle Paul, in the third chapter of his 
epiſtle to the Philippians, in oppoſition to the 
Judaizing teachers, recounts his own diſtinguiſh- 
ing privileges as a Jew, and ſhews that they were 
ſo far from being neceſſary to ſalvation, that he 
counted them quite uſeleſs. 

V. 7—21. But what W were gain to 
me, thoſe I counted loſs for Chriſt. Vea, doubt- 
leſs, I count all theſe things but loſs, for the 
excellency of the knowledge of Chriſt Jeſus my 
Lord; for whoſe ſake I ſuffer the loſs of all, 
and do count them but dung, that I may win 
Chriſt, and be found in him; not having mine 
own righteouſneſs, which is of the law, but that 
which is through the faith of Chriſt, the right- 
eouſneſs which is of God by faith: That I may 
know him, and the power of his reſurrection, 
and the fellowſhip of his ſufferings, being made 


T a con- 
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conformable unto his death. Or formed (b 

theſe ſufferings) to the model of bis death; If by 
any means I might attain to the removal or ex- 
pulſion* of thoſe things which are dead, the 
band-writing of ordinances, which were nailed to 
the croſs of Chriſt, Col. ii. 14. Compare Ran. 
vii. 4-6. 

Not that I have already obtained this, or 0¹ 

am already perfect, have already gained _ 
point aimed at; but 1 follow after, am in purſuit 
of it, that I may apprehend, lay bold upon, that 
for which I was apprehended of Jeſus Chriſt. 
Brethren, I count not myſelf to have. appre- 
hended, to have completed the deſign of my miracu- 
lous converſion z but this one thing I do, Ibis is the 
Angle point in view, forgetful of the things which 
are: behind (vide Rom. xv. 18, &c.) reaching 
| forth to thoſe which are before, I preſs towards 
the mark I proſecute this point agreeably to the 
original intention of my divine commiſſion, tor the 
prize of the high calling of God in Chriſt Jeſus. 
(Com. 2 Tim. iv. 6—8.) 

Let us, therefore, as many as be perfect, be 
thus minded: And if in any thing ye be other- 
wiſe minded, God ſhall reveal even this unto 
you. Nevertheleſs whereto we have already 
attained, let us walk by the ſame rule, let us 
mind the ſame thing — Having got the ftart of 
others in being inſtrufted in the truth, let us adbere 
to the pure doarmes of the goſpel, and pre eſerve una- 
nimity in affettion. Gal. vi. 16. 

Brethren, be ye, as others are, followers of 


* v. 11. Etavaraoy ab eZavaryu exurgo, loco me mo- 
veo. Polyb. I. 1.. eavaraoy; expulſio e ſede. Scap. Lex. 
ö 8 me, 


> 
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me, and mark them that walk ſo, as ye have us 
for an example. For many walk, of whom I 
have told you often, and now tell you even weep= 
ing, that they are enemies of the croſs of Chriſt, 
whoſe end—or ſcope, to which their views are io 
refied, is deſtruction — their city, temple, ſacrifices, 
rituals, &c. will be deſtroyed utterly; whoſe 
God is their belly —in their worſhip they mainly 
reſpet# meats and drinks, and things ſenſual; their 
glory is in ſhame—@ worldly . e. the law of 
a carnal commanament, a yoke of bondage, confiſting 
of weak and beggarly elements, is their boaſt; who 
mind earthly things — they have their thoughts 
fet upon a temporal Chriſt and kingdom; but our 
converſation is in heaven e belong to the com- 
munity (not of the earthly Feruſalem and temple, but) 
of beaven; from whence we look for the faviour, 
the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, who ſhall change the 
figure of the body of our humiliation, that it 
may be faſhioned like unto the body of his glory, 
according to the working -whereby he is able 
even to ſubdue all things unto en Comp. 
Col. ii. 20.— fi. 4. | ICT, 


Brief remarks concerning the two creations, men- 
tioned in the ſacred writings ; the one, real and 
Proper, always aſcribed to the one only living 

and true God alone; the other, a moral or ſpi- 
ritual creation, the author of wired is our Lord 


Jeſus Chriſt. 


T.: che holy ſcriptures, as in all other writings, 
we are apt to be cal miſled by the _ 
| - words 
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words and phraſes being differently uſed in dif- 

ferent places. One would expect indeed, that 
greater care ſhould be taken, not to be deceived, 

in religious ſubjects, as of the higheſt impor. 

tance. And yet, which is as true as hard to be 
believed at firſt ſight, on theſe ſubjects men take 
leaſt care, and are more willingly deceived than 
on any others. Early prejudice, lazineſs,” a 
worldly mind, worldly intereſt, and a cowardly 
ſuperſtitious awe, and fear of enquiring and ex- 
amining for ourſelves, too often conſpire to keep 
us from going beyond what our nurſe or the 
prieſt have taught us. iet. 

Nothing advanced here, though I am very 
far from pretending to the merit of a firſt diſco- 
very, will, I fear, have any effect upon thoſe, 
who are tritheiſts, or orthodox in the vulgar and 
ſtrict ſenſe; who can with the ſame breath, and 
in the ſame ſentence, without being aſtoniſhed 
at themſelves, aſſert, that there are three crea- 


tors, and yet but one creator. There is no 
arguing with men that can ſwallow, without 


feeling, downright contradictions ; who have re- 
ſigned up their underſtandings to the jargon of 
a falſe philoſophy, firſt imported into chriſtia- 
nity, from Plato ill underſtood, by the early 
fathers of the church, and improved and minted 
afterwards into a current ſyſtem in the dark 


ages that followed until the ſixteenth century. 
What 1 have to offer, I wiſh to be conſidered 


by thoſe, who, believing the proper unity of 


God, are, as it ſeems to me, undeſignedly led 
into diſparaging conceptions, of this firſt great 


cauſe and Father of all, and ſuch as inſenſibly 
. 1 diminiſh 
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| dini that religious regard and worſhip which 


are due ro him alone, by aſſigning him an aſſo- 
ciate or delegate in the creation of the univerſe. 
Such a paſſive unactive God, with reverence be 
it ſpoken, has ſo much the air of an indolent 
Epicurean deity, that I could never be reconciled 
to it. Surely the God that made the world, is 
the God that we are to worſhip there 1 is, there 
can be no other. 

Phe holy ſcriptures throughout declare, that 
God, the ſelf-exiſtent, eternal, is alone the maker 
of all things. Amongſt many other places — 
ſee Gen i. 131. Exod. xx. 11. John i. 1, 2; 
&c. Acts xvii. 24. iv. 24, 25, 26, 27. From 
which laſt paſſage, Pearſon on the Creed, p. 65, 
ed. 5. draws a concluſion in theſe words “ Jeſus 
cc then, was the child of that God, that made 
«© the heaven and the earth, and conſequently, 
te the father of Chriſt is the Creator of che 
« world.“ 

It muſt be confeſſed, that oe 8 of 
St. John's goſpel has been commonly looked 
upon as a direct proof that the natural world, 
and all things in it, were made by Chriſt, and 
that he is the Word, or Logos, there ſpoken | 
of. But this interpretation has been demon- 
ſtrated to be wholly without foundation, by 
many learned men, and principally by the late 
venerable Dr. Lardner, in the firſt vol. of the 


Supplement to his Credibility of the Goſpel Hiſ- 


tory, and in another work of his, i. e. A letter 
written firſt in the year 1730,” &c. publiſhed in 
1759, ſo that it will hardly now meet with any 
more patrons. To him I refer; but ou beg 

1, | cave 
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leave to tranſcribe a ſew lines out the former 
work, Pag. 437. 438. p02 KITS FT) {4 {2 118 
What St. John ſs in the introduction, 

rs to me agreeable to the main deſign of 


his goſpel. He therein ſhews, that Jeſus came, 


and ated by the authority of God, the creator 
of the world, the God, and ſupreme law-giver 
of the Jewiſh people. The eternal Word [Lo- 
gos] reaſon, wiſdom, power of God, which is 


God himſelf, by which the world had been 


made, by which he dwelled among the Jews in 


the tabernacle and the temple, dwelled, and re- 
ſided in Jeſus, in the fulleſt manner: So that his 


diſciples, and others who believed in him, ſaw, 
and clearly diſcerned him to be the promiſed 
Meſſiah, the great prophet, that ſhould come 
into the world,” | ad 
Their is another portion of ſcripture, which, 
like this in the beginning of St. John's goſpe}, 
has been alledged to prove Chriſt the creator of 


the world, but which alſo, like that, is appli- 


cable to God alone. It is Hebrews i. 10, 11. 


and is a citation from Pſalm cii. 25, 26. where 
the words are evidently ſpoken of God alone, 


as they are indeed by St. Paul, in his applica- 


tion of them. Let us go back to ver. 8. where 


we read; © But unto the ſon [or concerning the 


ſon] he ſaith, Thy throne, O God, is for ever 


and ever.“ Or, as it ought rather to be ren- 


dered, more agreeably to the Hebrew original 
and the Septuagint—< God is thy throne for 


ever and ever”—j. e. God is thy ſupport, thy 
ſeat, the eſtabliſher of thy throne and power. 


And 
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And then, in confirmation of this that is here 
faid, -it immediately follows, in the paſſage in 
diſpute, © And thou, Lord, in the beginning 
ce haſt laid the foundation of the earth; and the 
« heavens are the works of thine hands. They 
« ſhall periſh ; but thou remaineſt: And they 
« all ſhall wax old,” &c. All this very ſuit- 
able to the argument, to denote the perpetuity 
of that kingdom and authority which God, 'the 
creator and diſpoſer of all things, had beſtowed 
upon Chriſt ; that although all other things 
created were ſubject to decay and diſſolution, his 
kingdom ſhould be unchangeable and everlaſt- 
mn | 
7 have one obſervation here to make, which 
ſeems to be unqueſtionably ſound and true, and- 
if allowed, as I believe it will, by all parties, it 
will, for the future, for ever prevent any inci- 
dental parts or ſentences of this epiſtle to the 


Hebrews being made uſe of to eſtabliſh the 


deity, or creatorſhip of Chriſt; and it is this: 
The manifeſt deſign of the writer of this 
epiſtle in the beginning of it, is to prove tb 
the Hebrews his countrymen, the preference 
or ſuperiority of Chriſt to angels. But certainly, 
if Chriſt had been the creator of angels, which 
the orthodox aſſert, and from which even ſuch 
learned Arians-as Clarke, Peirce, Sykes, &c. 
do not diſſent, the writer would never have 
made fuch a circuit in proving his point, but 
would have aſſerted this one plain fact in plain 
words, as deciſive, and have reſted his cauſe 
upon it, as well he might. This would have 
ended the controverſy at once. But neither the 
| . Writer 


ue 
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writer of * epiſtle, nor any of the apoſtles, or 


ſacred writers, ſeem ever to have entertained 


a thought that the Creator of the world was any 
other but Jehovah, the one only God, the God 
of their anceſtors. _ 

We are brought now to the two capital paſ- 
ſages, in St. Paul's writings, Col. 1. 16, Eph. 
iii. 9. which is ſuppoſed by many to teach di- 
rectly that Chriſt is the creator of all things; 
but which will be found more truly to declare 


him only conditorem nove gentis, king of the new 
kingdom given to him, the author of a moral 


and ſpiritual creation, and renovation of all 


things, which by his inſtrumentality was brought 
about. 


The learned well know, that the Hebrew 
X72, to create, the Greek mor, wig, and the 
Latin words condo, creo, are frequently uſed to de- 
note, not a proper, but a moral creation, a re- 
formation of things, an introduction of a new 
and better ſtate of being. In conſonance with 
this ſtile of language, we find the goſpel ſtate of 


things, which was to take place under Chriſt, 


deſcribed in the phraſe of a new creation; Iſaiah 
Izv. 17. Matt. xix. 28. 2 Pet. iii. 13. 
And this is what, after others, 1 would briefly ; 


Point out to be the intent of theſe two contro- 


verted texts. In the entrance of the epiſtle to 
the Coloſſians, after having endeavoured to 


inſpire them with a ſenſe of their great advan- 
tages by the goſpel, and exhorted to thankful- 
neſs to Almighty God for them, St. Paul takes 
occaſion to launch out into what was his main 
. the glorious and exalted character of the 


Lord 
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Lord Jeſus. * In whom, faith he, v. 14. we 
have redemption through his blood, even the 
forgiveneſs of our fins. 

He here ſpeaks of him as a man ſlain, lately 


| Main, as it was well known, for his teſtimony 


to the truth, and obedience to God. For which 
God had rewarded him by raiſing him from the 
dead, and inveſted him with a power of for- 
giving or cancelling the fins of penitent believers, | 
and in due time of redeeming them from death, 
and bringing them to everlaſting life. 

V. 15. Whois the image of the inviſible God—] 
Adam was made, and all men are made in the 
image of God. But Jeſus the Lord was the 
moſt perfect image and reſemblance of God, 
moſt holy, infinitely perfect; in his perſon, and 
actions, exhibiting and realizing before the eyes 
of men, the wiſdom, power and goodneſs, which 

are in God, and which were imparted to him. 
HAS the firſt-born of every creature. 


| He goes on to extol the Lord Jeſus. He was 


the moſt glorious of all the creatures, of all 
the works of God ;—the firſt born—how firſt 
born: He was but lately born in Judea. I chuſe 
to anſwer this in Dr. Hammond's note upon the 
word fr ft-born. 

« The word nTgwroraxs, beſide the ordinary 
notion of firſt-born, (which cannot ſo well here 
refer to Chriſt's eternal generation, becauſe of . 
that which is added to it, the firſt-born of every 
creature, which only gives him a precedence 
before all other creatures, and doth not at- 
tribute eternity to him) is uſed ſome- 
times for @ lord, or perſon in power, who 
hath the privilege of the firſt-born, dominion 
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over all his brethren : And according to this 


notion it is uſed (xaw;) commonly in ſcripture 
for @ prince, or principal perſon. So Pſalm Ixviii. 
27. David is called the firſt-born of the kings 
of the earth, that is, the moſt glorious among 


them, and Job xvii. 13. we have the -firft-born 


of death. And ſo among the Civilians, heres, 
heir, ſignifies dominus, Lord. And thus may it 
fitly be a title of Chriſt incarnate, in reſpe& of 
his power over his church, the key of the 


| houſe of David laid upon him. But it is poſ- 
ſible it may peculiarly refer to his reſurrection, 


in which he was the t- born from the dead, 
v. 18. the firſt, which from the grave was 
raiſed and exalted to heaven, and being ſo 


riſen, all power was given unto him in heaven 


and in earth.“ oy 
According then to this good and bend 


ran, the phraſe firft- born of every creature, 


beſpeaks our Lord's precedence before all other 
creatures. As to eternal generation, if any one 
can underſtand it, or finds it revealed in the 
holy ſcriptures, he will do well to believe it. 

V. 16. For by him were all things created, that 
are are in heaven, and that are in earth, viſible and 
inviſible, whether they be thrones, or dominions, or 
prencipalities, or powers; all things were created 
by him and for him] This cannot refer to any 


previous ſtate of exiſtence, or to our Saviour 


Chriſt's being employed as coadjutor, aſſiſtant, 


or miniſter of God in creating the univerſe of 
beings; becauſe, Eph. i. 20, 21, which is a 
twin-epiſtle with this, written much about the 
ſame time, and upon the ſame argument, and 
wy the ſame apoſtle Paul, he informs us, that 


cc when 
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hen God raiſed Chriſt from the dead, he ſer 
ce him at his own right hand in the heavenly 
« places, far above all-principality, and power, 

«and might, and dominion,” &. Now this 
moſt plainly ſhews, that Chriſt was not before 
exalted, above theſe heavenly and angelic powers, 

and thetefore was not their creator, and St. Pau} 

by no means intended to deſcribe: him as ſuck; 
It may be of ſome weight farther to add, that 
the natural creation cannot be what is here in- 
tended, becauſe this is uniformly and invariably 
ſpoken of throughout the bible, as effected by the 
immediate power of God, without the interpo- 
| fition of any other being whatſoever, to whom he 
deputed the office, and gave the power 
110 follows then, in agreement with the = 
guage of the ſcriptures in other places, that we 
are not here to underſtand our apoſtle as attri- 
buting a proper creation to the Lord Jeſus, but 

a power of renewing and reforming things al- 
ready made, and putting them into a new ſtate 
and condition. And accordingly the paſſage be- 
fore us is thus interpreted by Atbanaſius himſelf, 
and by many ancients and moderns, whoſe or- 
| thodoxy is as little to be ſuſpected; that the 
apoſtle ſpeaks not of the creation of the heavens, 
the earth, and the ſeas ; but of that mighty change 
brought about by and under the Lord Jeſus, 
equivalent, as it were, to a new creation, by the 
preaching of the goſpel, and the exerciſe of the 
power beſtowed upon him; by which the whole 
face of this world and manners of men have 
been changed and framed anew; the Jewiſh 
ſtate, and religion aboliſhed, idol -worſhip de- 
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ſtroyed; and in the unſeen world, the. angels or 
ſervants of God, of whatever rank or order, 
ranged under the Lord Jeſus as their head, from 


| henceforth to receive their directions der him 


for the ſervice of the people and church of God 
over the whole earth, which before they receiv- 
ed immediately from God himſelf. 1 Pet. iii. 


22. Revelation i. 1. v. 6. 
V. 17. And be is before all bingo, and by bim 


all things conſiſt, i. e. he excels all others, as in 


inward worth and excellency, ſo in ſuperadded 
power and dignity, being by Almighty God ſet 
over, not only mankind, but al] — higheſt or- 
ders of angels; and by his wiſe and powerful 
providence and government, his people and 
church are preſerved and ſupported. The in- 


terpretation here given is farther be, 


and confirmed by the two following verſes, 18, 
19. as will be very obvious to every one. 
The other principal text, on the ground of 


which creating power is attributed to Chriſt, is, 


Epheſians iii. 9. which I ſhall tranſcribe, Foge- 
ther-with the preceding verſe. 

Unto me, who am leſs than the leaſt of all ſaints, | 
is this grace. given, that I ſhould preach, among the 


| Gentiles, the unſearchable riches # Chriſt : - And to 


make all men ſee, what is the fellowſhip of the my/- 
tery, which, from the beginning of the world, hath 
been hid in God, who created all things by Jeſus 
. 
Mr. Locke' s note here is ſo full to my ſub- 
ject, and contains ſo many valuable hints in con- 
firmation of it, that being able to offer nothing 
| in 
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in any degree equal to it, I ſhall take the whole, 
and finiſh with it. 1 5 

cc Tt is to be obſerved, that St. Paul often 
chuſes to ſpeak of the work of redemption by 
Chriſt as a creation. Whether it were becauſe 
this was the chief end of the creation, or whe- 
ther it were becauſe there was no leſs ſeen of the 
wiſdom, power, and goodneſs of God, in this, 
than in the firſt creation, and the change of loſt 
and revolted man from being dead in ſins, to 
newneſs of life, was as great, and by as great 
a power, as at firſk making out of nothing; 


or whether it was becauſe the avazeparauwsor;, under 


Jeſus Chriſt, the head mentioned chap. i. 10. 

was a reſtitution of the creation to its primitive 
ſtate and order, which, Acts 111. 21. is called 
aTomrataractu Taur, the reſtitution of all things, 
which was begun with the preaching of St. John 
| Baptiſt, | who was the Elias that reftored all things, 
Matt. xvii. 11. i. e. opened the kingdom of 
heaven to believers of all nations, Luke xvi. 16.] 
and is completed in Chriſt's coming with his 
ſaints in the glory of his Father at the laſt day. 
But whether ſome or all of theſe conjectures 
which I have mentioned be the reaſon of it, this 
is certain, that St. Paul ſpeaks of the work of 
redemption under the name of creation. So 
2 Cor. v. 17. If any one be in Chriſt, naum «Tos, 
be is a new creature, or, it is a new creation. 
And Gal. vi. 15. In Chriſt Jeſus neither circum- 
cifion availeth any thing, nor uncircumciſion, but 
raum rio is, the new creation. 1 
ee Tt is then to be conſidered, of which creation, 
ra _nara xrigarr, who created all things, is here 
G 2 to 
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to be underſtood. The buſineſs St. Paul is upon 
in this place, is to ſhew that God's purpoſe of 
taking in the Gentiles to be his people under 
the goſpel, was a myſtery unknown in former 
ages, and now.under the kingdom of the Meſſiah 
committed to him to be preached to the world. 
This is ſo manifeſtly the deſign of St. Paul 
here, that nobody can miſtake it. Now, if the 
creation of the material world, of this viſible 
frame of ſun, moon, and ſtars, and heavenly 
bodies, that are over. us, and of the earth we 
inhabit, hath no immediate relation, as it cer- 
tainly hath not, to this myſtery, this deſign of 
God's to call the Gentiles into the kingdom of 
his ſon, it is to make St. Paul a very looſe wri- 
ter and weak arguer, in the middle of a diſ- 
courſe which he ſeems to lay ſo much ſtreſs 
on, and to preſs earneſtly on the Epheſians, I for 
he urges it more than once] to bring in things 
| not at all to his purpoſe, and that are of no 
* uſe to the buſineſs in hand. We cannot there- 
fore avoid taking the creation, and things crea- | 
ted, here to be thoſe of the net creation, (viz.) 
thoſe of which the kingdom of Chriſt, which 
was this new creation, was to be made up; and 
in that ſenſe, ra Tara wrcam Ha Ine Xpire, who 
created all things by Jeſus Chriſt, is a reaſon to 
ſhew why God kept his purpoſe of making the 
 _ Gentiles meet to be partakers of the inheritance 
of the ſaints expreſſeth it, chap. ii. 10. That 
they ſhould be his workmanſhip, created in Cbriſt Je- 
ſus unto good works, concealed from former ages, 
viz. becauſe this new creation was in Chriſt Je- 
ſus, and ſo, proper to be preached and _ | 
HL . liſhed 
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liſned when he was now come; which is ſtrongly 
confirmed by the words of the following verſe, 
viz. that now, in its due time, by this new 
piece of workmanſhip of his, viz. by the church, 
might be made known the manifold wiſdom of God. 
This taking in the Gentiles into the kingdom of 
his ſon, and after that, the re-aſſuming again of 
the Jews, who had been rejected, St. Paul looks 
on as ſo great an inſtance, and diſplay of the 
wiſdom of God, that it makes him cry out, Rom. 
xi. 33. Ob the depth of the riches both of the wiſ- 
dom and knowledge of God ; how unſearchable are 
His judgments, and his ways paſt finding out.” | 
P. S. It muſt not be paſſed over, that the 
words, at the concluſion of this verſe, (i. e. thro” 
| Jeſus Chriſt) are probably an interpolation, and 
that it ſhould end thus, © in God who created, 
or the creator of all things.” The words are 
wanting in many of the beſt manuſcripts and an- 
cient verſions of the New Teſtament, and are 
omitted by Tertullian, Jerome, Pelagius, Baſil, 
Cyril, Ambroſe, Theodoret. Our learned Mill, 
Mr. Wetſtein, and Bengelius, agree in caſhier- 
ing them as not belonging to the text. I won- 
der the accurate Mr. Bowyer did not put them 
in a parentheſis, in his late valuable edition of 
N. T. Mill thus accounts for their being in- 
ſerted by ſome over-pious tranſcriber. * Et 
quidem cum vix fieri poſſit, ut exemplaribus 
antiquiſſimis exciderint ſcribarum ſeu fraude five 
etiam incuria, verba adeo inſignia, præſertim ante 
tempora Arii, adjecta hoc loco crediderim inter- 
pretamenti gratia, ex illo Apoſtoli. Col. i. 16. 
ty aur eri Ta rarra, &c.“ 
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begin my narration at that period; and, in order 
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Es8av III. ee 
The Order of the principal Events in the Goſpel 
© ny. | 


| 1 AVING, in the two preceding Eſſays, 


exhibited the arguments in favour of a 


harmony of the goſpels, upon the hypotheſis 


that the public miniſtry of Jeſus laſted only 
a year =D 1 a few months; I ſhall now proceed to 
adjuſt the order of the particular tranſactions in 
the goſpel hiſtory, and to give my reaſons, at 
large, for my arrangement of the principal facts. 
But theſe, I imagine, will be much-more intelli- 
gible, if, in the firſt place, I juſt recite the facts, 
in the order in which J imagine them to have 


happened. 


The reader will pleaſe to obſerve, that the 


| ſubject of this and the following Eſſay has little 


or no dependence on the general hypotheſis 1 
have endeavoured to ſupport in the preceding 
ones ; fince the order in which any number of 
events may be ſuppoſed to have taken place, may 
be conſidered without any regard to the time 


that elapſed in the ſucceſſion. In this caſe it is 


but ſubſtituting the word paſſover for pentecoff, 


or the name of ſome other Jewiſh feaſt, and this 
Eſſay will ſuit any other hypotheſis concerning 


the duration of Chriſt's miniſtry. _ 

As moſt Harmoniſts, I believe, are nearly 
agreed in the order of all the events preceding 
the baptiſm of Jeſus; at leaſt, as nothing new 
has occurred to me with reſpect to them, I ſhall 


to | 
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to be as conciſe as poſſible, ſhall mention only 
ſuch facts as may be ſufficient to give a perſon 
who is tolerably acquainted with the New Teſ- 
tament, an idea of the order i in which I ſhould 
diſpoſe the reſt. 
Aſter his baptiſm and temptation, Jeſus went 
into Galilee, and, at Cana, turned the water 
into wine. He then went to Capernaum, along 
with his mother, and the reſt of the family; 
and going from thence to Jeruſalem, at the firſt 
paſſover, held a converſation with Nicodemus. 
After this he made a ſhort ſtay in Judea; but 
the phariſees taking umbrage at his making diſ- 
_ Ciples there, he returned into Galilee ; and, paſſ- 
ing through Samaria, converſed with the woman 
at the well. : | 
Being arrived at Cana, he was met by a no- 
bleman from Capernaum, who intreated him to 
heal his ſon; and going from thence to that 
city; he called Peter and Andrew, James and 
John; and on the ſabbath following he cured a 
demoniac in the ſynagogue, and Peter's wife's 
mother in her own houſe, with many others. 


Theſe miracles brought ſuch a concourſe of peo- 


ple about him, that the next morning, before it 
was day, he withdrew into a ſolitary place, 
whither his diſciples reſorted to him; and, not 
chuſing to return to Capernaum, he made a cir- 
cuit through the 3 towns and vil- 
lages. 

Great multitudes crowding to him from al 
quarters, he addreſſed to them his excellent ſer- 
mon on the mount. Preſently after he cured a 


9 85 and not long after, entering again into 
G 4 Capernaum, 
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Capernaum, he healed the nobleman's ſervant. 
The day following he was at Nain, where he 
raiſed the widow's ſon; and from whence, to 
avoid another concourſe of people, he croſſed 
the ſea, ſtilling a tempeſt in his paſſage; and 
landing in the territory of Gadara, he cured the 
demoniacs when the ſwine were drowned. _ 
Not making any ſtay in that country, he re- 
turned to Capernaum, and healed a paralytic 
perſon, who was let through the roof of the 
houſe. After this he walked out by the ſea 
ſide, and having called Matthew, he dined with 
him, and held a converſation with the diſciples 
of John. While he was diſcourſing with them, 
Jairus applies to him, to cure his daughter, who 
lay at the point of death. In his way he cured 
the woman who had the iſſue of blood, and af- 
ter he returned from Jairus's houſe he gave ſight 
to two blind men, and cured a dumb demoniac. 
Jeſus having made himſelf obnoxious to the 
Phariſees by vindicating his diſciples for pluck- 
ing ears of corn on a ſabbath day, and healing 
in the ſynagogue a man who had a withered 
hand, withdrew into a deſert place, and, on a 
mountain, ſet apart the twelve apoſtles. | 
The multitudes crowding to him again, he 
healed their ſick, and, among others, a blind 
and dumb demoniac ; and when the phariſees 


_ aſcribed this cure to a once th with Beel- 


zebub, he diſcourſed concerning the fin againſt 
the Holy Ghoſt; and when they aſked of him a 
ſign from heaven, he gave them the ſign of the 
Prophet Jonas; and among other awful denun- 
ciations, he related to them the parable of the 
„ 2 _ unclean 
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unclean ſpirit. While he was talking, and pro- 
bably with a good deal of earneſtneſs, on this 
occaſion, his mother and brethren defire to 
ſpeak with him, which gave him an opportunity 
of expreſling his ſuperior regard to his diſciples. 

On the ſame day on which he held this diſ- 
courſe, he went to the ſea fide, and, for the 
greater convenience of ſpeaking, ſtood in a ſhip, 
while he delivered ſeveral parables to the people 
ſtanding on the ſhore; and, among others, that 
of the ſower, which he afterwards explained to 
his diſciples, reciting to them ſeveral others. 

Leaving the neighbourhood of Capernaum, 
| he went to Nazareth; and being rejected and 
having had his life attempted by his countrymen 
of that place, he went into the neighbouring 
villages ; and ſeeing great multitudes, as ſh 
without a ſhepherd, he had compaſſion on them, 
and commiſſioned the twelve apoſtles to preach 
to them, and heal their ſick. | 
In the abſence of the twelve, the diſciples of 
John apply to him, bringing a meſſuage from 
their maſter; and when they had left him, he 
diſcourſed wich the multitude concerning John, 
and at the ſame time pronounced a woe upon 
the places in which moſt of his mighty works 
had been performed. 
About this time Jeſus dined with Simon the 
phariſee, to whom, when he was diſguſted with 
the affectionate behaviour of a woman who had 
been a ſinner, he related the parable of the cre- 
ditor and two debtors. 

Jeſus hearing of the death of John the Baptiſt, 
retired by ſhip into a deſert place, whither the 

apoſtles 
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5 apoſtles reſorted to him, and where he ſed a 


great multitude with five loaves and two fiſhes. 
Having ſent his dilciples away by ſhip, while 
he ſtayed to diſmiſs the company, he came to 
them in the night, walking on the ſea. They 
landed in the territory of Genneſaret; and the 
multitude, influenced by worldly motives, after- 
wards following him to Capernaum, he diſcourſed 


with them in ſo myſterious a manner concerning 


bread, that the greateſt part of thoſe who had 
followed him hitherto deſerted him. 

At the feaſt of pentecoſt Jeſus cured the 
cripple at the pool of Betheſda, and diſcourſed 
with the Jews concerning his miſſion; but they 
ſeeking to kill him, he retreated 8510 to Gali- 


lee, where he held a converſation with ſome 


phariſees, who had followed him from Jeruſa- 


lem, concerning traditions. 


After this he went into the coaſts oy Tyre 


and Sydon, where he healed the daughter of 


a Syrophenician woman; and being returned to 
Galilee, he cured a deinoniac who was deaf, and 
had an impediment i in his ſpeech. Being in a 
deſert place, he again fed a great multitude by 
a miracle. At Magdala he diſcourſed with the 

hariſees concerning the ſigns of the times, and 


0 Bethſaida he cured a blind man. 


After this he made an excurſion to the coaſts - 


| of Ceſarea Philippi, and there began to foretel 


his ſufferings, and future glory. His tranſ- 
figuration happened ſix days after. Deſcending 
from the mount of transfiguration, he cured a 
demoniac child; and after ſeveral diſcourſes with 
his diſciples, and "ater incidents at Capernaum, 
he 
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he took his final leave of Galilee. Travelling 
through Samaria, he was not received by the 

ople of that country. Here, however, he 
cured the ten lepers. 

On this journey he ſent out the Seventy; 
and being arrived at Jeruſalem, at the feaſt 
of Tabernacles, he diſcourſed with the Jews 
concerning his miſſion; reproved the woman 
who was taken in adultery, and cured a man 
who had been blind from his birth. 

In the interval between the feaſt of Taber- 


nacles and the feaſt of Dedication, 1 place all 


_ thoſe incidents and diſcourſes, which are rela- 
ted by Luke after his mention of Jeſus's ha- 
ving taken his final leave of Galilee, and be- 
fore thoſe events that are cloſely connected 
with the hiſtory of his death, and for which I 
can find no other place, by means of a correſ- 
ponding ſtory in ſome other evapgeliſt. Here, 
therefore, I introduce the diſcourſe concerning 
the Galileans killed by Pilate, the parable of 
the good Samaritan, the wedding ſupper, the 
prodigal ſon, the rich man and Lazarus, and of 


the phariſee and publican, with ſome others. 


At the feaſt of Dedication. Jeſus, in the tem- 
ple, publickly declared himſelf to be the Meſ- 
ſiah, and the Jews thereupon ſeeking to kill him, 
he retired to the country beyond Jordan, where 
he held the diſcourſe concerning divorces, and 
the danger of riches; and where he bleſſed the 
children that were brought to him, &c. 

From this country he made a journey into 
Judea, to raiſe from the dead his friend Laza- 
rus; but * by this , performed in 
| | the 
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the preſence of many of his enemies, greatly en- 
raged the phariſees and rulers of the Jews, he 
retired to Ephraim, in the wilderneſs of Judea. 
Journeying from theſe parts to Jeruſalem, be- 


fore the ſecond paſſover; he again foretold his 
ſufferings, and paſſing through Jericho, in the 


neighbourhood. of that town, he cured a blind | 


man, and viſited Zaccheus. - 
Coming in view of Jeruſalem, 35 3 
over it; and being arrived at Bethany, he ſup- 
with Simon the leper, where Lazarus was 
preſent, and his ſiſter Mary anointed him; which 
gave ſuch offence to Judas Iſcariot, that from 
that time he formed a reſolution to betray him 
to his enemies, who were now, more than ever, 
intent upon putting him to death. 

The next day he entered the city in triumph, 
and purged the temple. The morning follow- 
ing, on his return from Bethany (where he now 
lodged every night) he curſed the barren fig-tree 


(the effects of which were ſeen the next day) 


and held many diſcourſes in the temple. 

In this manner he paſſed his time till the day 
before he ſuffered; on the evening of which he 
eat the paſſover with his diſciples; and Judas, 
whoſe treachery he had detected, having left 
them, he inſtituted the Lord's ſupper ; and then 
diſcourſed with the eleven in a moſt affectionate 
manner, and foretold Peter's denial of him. 
Leaving the houſe in which they had ſupped, 
and perhaps coming in view of the mount of 
Olives, he diſcourſed concerning the true vine, 
gave his diſciples the promiſe of the Comforter 
in his abſence from them; ; and, in a ſolemn 
Prayer, 
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prayer, recommended them to the care non bleſ- 
line of God his father. | 

Being arrived at Gethſemane, Ho was ined 
with an agony in a garden; and Judas arriving, 
with a company of armed men, and ſome of the 
Jewifh rulers, he was conducted firſt to Annas, 
then to Caiaphas, and afterwards to Pilate 
who, after ſending him to Herod, ſentenced | 


bim to be crucified. 
The order of the ſubſequent 5 N it 13 


rot to my purpoſe at preſent to conſider.. 


och is the order in which I/ would chuſe to 
diſpoſe the leading events in the life of Chriſt, 
which the reader will perceive to be conſide- 
rably different from that of Mr. Mann, and I 
believe alſo from that of all other Harmoniſts. 
In the next Eſſay I ſhall proceed to exhibit the 
_ reaſon of this arrangement, or the evidence of 
the v5 gg: oh 
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The Evidence for the preceding Diſpoſition of the 
leading Fats in the Goſpel Hiſtory. 


, pay eg J. 
General preliminary R ele 


F the many original hiſtories of che life of 
O Chriſt, which were probably once extant, 
four only are come down to us; but they are 
ahbundantly ſufficient to confirm our faith in the 

truth of the facts. The external evidence of the 


authen- 
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authenticity of theſe books is remarkably ſtrong ; 
and an attentive reader will be equally ſtruck 
with the internal evidence, to which my obſer- 
vations on the harmony of their hiſtories relate. 
None but the perſons to whom they are aſcribed, 
or, which is the ſame thing, with reſpect to us, 
perſons who enjoyed equal advantages for writ- 
ing ſuch hiſtories, could have compoſed them. 
It is the more probable that they wrote from 
their memory, and therefore that they actually 
heard and ſaw what they relate, as there is not, 
on the face of their writings, a ſingle trace of 
imagination, or of an attention to any thing 
that might ſerve to embelliſn their narrative. 
From the beginning to the end of all the evan- 
geliſts, there appear no more marks of a capa- 
city for fiction, than there are of an inclination 
to it. 
Two of theſe 1 Matthew * Ink: 
were, in a great meaſure, eye witneſſes of what 
they relate. The two others, Mark and Luke, 
were not eye witneſſes, but appear to have been 
well informed concerning their ſubject. They 
all, however, ſeem to have been equally. care- 
leſs of the order of events; but with reſpect to 
the two former, nature has more than ſupplied 
the place of art. As the circumſtances of time 
and place are neceſlarily preſented to the 
mind of an eye witneſs, along with other cir- 
cumſtances of any tranſaction, becauſe they 
were really co-exiſtent, and inſeparable from it, 
ſo the ideas of time and place will force them- 
ſelves upon the mind; and, unleſs the perſon 
who relates from his memory be particularly 


upon 
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upon his guard, they will, even unneceſſarily 
and improperly, intrude themſelves into the 
narrative. | 

This we ſee exemplified every time that a 
perſon, uninſtructed in the arts of ſpeaking and 
writing, tells a ſtory; and we have examples of 
it in the writings of Matthew and John, where 
we perceive more characters of time, and more 
marks of an orderly narrative, in the tranſitions 
from ſtory to ſtory, than in thoſe of Mark and 
Luke. Mark, however, has preſerved more of 
' theſe circumſtances of events than Luke; fo 
many that I can hardly perſuade myſelf that 
he was not preſent, at leaſt, at ſome of the 
tranſactions. And I think I have heard of an 
old tradition in favour of his having been one 
of the ſeventy diſciples. 

Many good reaſons may be aſſigned for the 
neglect of the order of time in thoſe evangeliſts 
who were beſt acquainted with it. This is by 
no means the moſt natural, or the beſt method 
of relating events, as we ſee verified in every 
uv riter of lives, even thoſe who are the moſt me- 

thodical and exact; becauſe other relations have 
a ſtronger effect upon the mind than that of 
time, particularly a reſemblance in the cauſe or 
effect of any incidents. 

Several circumſtances would contribute to 
throw irregularity into a hiſtory of Chriſt, writ-⸗ 
ten by one who was witneſs to it, and had often 
told it. It is probable. that what was called 
preaching Chrift,' at the promulgation of chriſtia- 
' nity, "conſiſted chiefly in reciting the particulars 
| ok 1 life 50 Chriſt; ſo that the gaſp were the 

| "HER 
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ſubſtance of the preaching, as it may be called, 
of the apoſtles and evangeliſts. In this caſe it 
cannot be ſuppoſed that they regularly began 
with the birth and ended with the death of 
Chriſt; but rather that ſingle incidents would 
be related occaſionally, as particular occaſions 
called for them; and, in time, all the ſtories 
vould get quite other aſſoeiations, and be con- 
nected with one another various ways beſides 
that of the order in which they happened, and 
the longer they deferred writing their hiſtories, 
the fewer traces we might expect to find of this 
order. According to Dr. Lardner, the goſpels of 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke, were all written 
about the year of Chriſt 64, and that of John 
in 68. | „„ 3 
The cauſes that tended to make the evange- 
liſts inattentive to the order of time in which 
things happened, would not in the leaſt tend to 
alter or deprave the hiſtory itſelf, or make their 
teſtimony to all the facts leſs to be depended on. 
For as every diſtinct ſtory would neceſſarily be 
repeated intire, they would each of them fall 
into one uniform method of telling it; and all 
the parts of any ſtory would cohere perfectly, 
when the connection of the different ſtories with 
one another might be intirely loſt. Beſides, in- 
dependent of conſtant and uniform repetition, 
the contiguous parts of one thing cannot but 
have a cloſer connection in the mind that con- 
templates them, than any two different things. 
If we conſider the immediate object of the 
apoſtles and evangeliſts in preaching Chriſt, 
namely, to make their hearers good men, 7 
335 mM T0 
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fect mankind with a ſenſe of the truth and great- 
neſs of his character, that they might live in the 
firm belief and expectation of his ſecond coming, 
we ſhall not wonder at their not being ſolicitous 
about the order of the incidents in their hiſtory; 
for this was a circumſtance that had little appa- 
rent tendency to produce that effect. In this 
ſituation of things, it cannot be expected that 
perſons who had not attended Chriſt, ſhould 
ever get a diſtin and orderly idea of the par- 
ticulars of his life, ſince they who once had 
it would be in great danger of loſing it. 

I would obſerve farther, that the Gn 
chat appears in our copies of the evangeliſts, 
with reſpe& to the order of time, may have 
ariſen in part from the /ran/pofition of paragraphs 
and ſections in their works; nor is it difficult to 
account for this kind of diſorder. The evange- 
liſts having had no experience in writing books, 

and, except Luke, perhaps not having at firſt 


intended to write the life of their maſter in ſo © 


full a manner as they have done, it is not im- 
probable that they might write it, and even ſuf- 
fer it to be copied, in detached parts. Or, 
when they had completed their firſt plans, they 
might, on farther conſideration, and more per- 
fect recollection, compoſe additional parts, and 
give directions where to inſert them in the former 
copies; which directions may have been miſtaken 
by the perſons whoſe copies have been tranſmitted 
to us. Or the writers themſelves, when they had 
made thoſe additions, might not be very atten- 
tive to the place in which wy inſerted them; 
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as nothing, that they could imagine to be of any 
conſequence, depended upon it. 

That none of the imperfe& books are come 
down to us is no wonder, as every perſon, who 
was poſſeſſed of a copy, would be deſirous to 
make it complete, and ſuch copies only would 
be uſed by tranſcribers. Nor is it at all difficult 
to conceive how a copy, not the moſt perfect in 
point of arrangement, might come to be univer- 
ſally followed, when it was recommended by 
ſome higher conſideration. Even the early ver- 
ſions may have been various with reſpect to ar- 
rangement of facts at firſt, and the order of the 
prevailing or ſtandard copies of the original 
Greek have been afterwards adopted by the 
tranſcribers of them. I would alſo refer your 
readers, for other cauſes of tranſpoſition, to 
what your learned correſpondent Vigilius has 
obſerved on that ſubject, vol. 1. p. 45, &c. 
On all theſe accounts, whether I be cenſu- 
red as a bold and raſh critic or not, I think 

I may have reaſon and natural probability on 
my fide, when I venture to tranſpoſe ſome parts 
of the evangelical. hiſtory as it ſtands at pre- 
ſent, if by this means the facts have a better 
connection. 

Theſe obſervations reſpect the 3 of 
Matthew and John only. The irregularities 
of Mark and Luke may be accounted for with- 
out any ſuch hypotheſis. It ſeems highly pro- 
bable that Luke was never himſelf acquainted 
with the order of the occurrences, though he 
took pains to inquire cnc the truth of 

the 
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the facts, and arranged them in the beſt man- 
ner that he could. 
I alſo pay but little gn to this oder of Mat- 
thew' s goſpel, before the hiſtory of his own call to 
attend upon Jeſus; and it is remarkable that, 
before that event, this evangeliſt has as few notes 
of time, or other marks of an orderly narrative 
as Luke. Of this circumſtance any perſon may 
ſatisfy himſelf, who will take the pains to look. 
into his goſpel with that view. | 
In many caſes I am by no means ſatisfied with 
the attempts of any of the Harmoniſts, that I 
have ſeen, to reconcile the different accounts of 
what was manifeſtly the ſame tranſaction. There 
appear to me evident marks of the hiſtorians 
having conceived differently concerning the cir- 
cumſtances of them, and I ſhall be far from 
concealing any of the obſervations I have made 
of this kind, I have obſerved before, that 
ſuch variations are favourable to the credibility 
of the account. 
In ſome caſes, however, though the ſtories 
are told in a very different manner, the incon- 
ſiſtencies are only ſeeming ones, and when exa- 
mined more cloſely will be found to vaniſh. I 
would gladly have taken ſome pains on this ſub- 
ject, but that I find I have been more than ſuf- 
ficiently anticipated by my predeceſſors in the 
buſineſs of harmonizing. There is more room 
for being original in obſerving, or even in ac- 
knowledging, the variations and ſeeming contra- 
dictions in the different evangeliſts. 
Notwithſtanding all thoſe ſources of confuſion - 
and diſorder in the evangelical hiſtory, it ſeems 
1 — = 2 | very 
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very poſlible for a perſon, who carefully attends 
to the nature of the events, and who will collect 
and compare all the notes of time, and other 
connections of particular events that have been 
preſerved by any of them, to reduce the nar- 
rative pretty nearly to its proper order. | 

In order to this, I have made Matthew and 
John my principal guides, and have not de- 
parted from the order of events in either of 
them, unleſs when the account of one of them 
is contrary both to thoſe of Mark and Luke, and 
alſo not ſo probable in itſelf, But I have made 
the leſs difficulty of departing from the order 
of events in our copies of Matthew and John, 
where I thought there was reaſon to ſuſpect that 
the parts of their narratives may have been tranſ- 
| poſed; and if this treatment will reſtore Mat- 
thew or John to the order of both Mark and 
Luke, I cannot but conſider it as an 1 
in favour of the tranſpoſition. | 


SEkcTION II. 


| Obfervations on the Order of Events before the 
 Miffion of the Twelve Apoſtles. _ 


| Obſerved before, that, in that part of the 
evangelical hiſtory which precedes the call of 
Matthew, there are few traces of an orderly con- 
nection of events in his goſpel. Since Mark, 
therefore, has inſerted the notes of time belong- 
ing to that part of the hiſtory with remarkable 
particularity, for a perſon who is not ſuppoſed 
to have been preſent, I prefer his order, eſpeci- 
| oy where it is the ſame with that of Luka 

* | | 1. Mark, 
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1. Mark, for example, is ſo expreſs in ſaying 
that Jeſus cured Peter's wife's mother on the 
ſabbath after his arrival at Capernaum, and the 
very ſame day on which he cured the demo- 
niac in the ſynagogue, and performed thoſe other 
aſtoniſhing miracles which occaſioned his great 
reputation in thoſe parts, and made it inconve- 
nient to him to continue in the town any longer, 
that I cannot but adopt his order, in preference 
to that of Matthew; who mentions thoſe events 
later in the hiſtory, but before the time of his 
own call to attend Jeſus. 5 

2. Matthew, after mentioning Jeſus's leaving 
Judea to go into Galilee, ſays, iv. 13. And leav- 
ing Nazareth, he came and dwelt in Capernaum ; 
which ſeems to imply that Jeſus made, at leaſt, 
a ſhort ſtay at Nazareth before his arrival at 


Capernaum. But it appears to me, that when 


Jeſus left Judea to go into Galilee, after the 
firſt paſſover, he either was not at Nazareth at 
all, or only juſt went through it in his way to 
Cana, from which place it is certain he went 
to Capernaum. 
John makes no mention of Jeſus 8 being at 
| Nezaretds; though he is very particular in reci- 
ting the events of the firſt paſſover, and the ſe- 
veral ſtages and incidents. of his progreſs from 
Jeruſalem to Capernaum at that time, which are 
omitted by all the other evangeliſts. | 
There is a kind of chaſm between the 43d 
and the 44th verſe of the fourth chapter ot 
John, which can only be ſupplied by ſuppofing 
the evangeliſt had mentioned, or at leaſt tacitly 
referred to Jeſus's not chuſing to call, or at 
„ leaſt 
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leaſt not chuſing to make any ſtay at Nazareth 


at this time. 

John iv. 43. Now after two days be departed 
thor and went into Galilee. 

[But he did not go to Nazareth. J 

44. For Jaſus himſelf teſtified, that a prophet 
has no honour in bis own country. 

45: Then when he was come into Galilee the Ga- 
lileans received bim, having ſeen all the things that 
be did at Jeruſalem; for "the alſo went unto the 


feaſt. 


46. So Feſus came again into Cana, &c. 

The evangeliſt's mentioning the Galileans re- 
ceiving Jeſus as ſoon as he came into their 
country, doth but ill agree with what Jeſus him- 


_ ſelf obſerved, in the verſe preceding, that a pro- 
phet has no honour in his own country, but upon 
the ſuppoſition, that thoſe he firſt applied to 


were not his countrymen of Nazareth. 

| Beſides, the nobleman of Capernaum, who is 
aid to have ſet out to meet our Lord as ſoon as 
he heard of his arrival in Galilee, went to 
Cana; ſo that it is not probable that he had 
heard of his being, or at leaſt of his intention, 
or attempt to make any ſtay at Nazareth, And 


the cure of this nobleman's ſon is expreſsly ſaid 


by John iv. 54. to have been the ſecond mira- 
cle that Jeſus performed after his arrival in Ga- 
lilee from Judea ; meaning, probably, from the 
time of his being baptized ; and that the firſt 
miracle was that at Cana of Forging, the water 


| into wine. - 


The e related by Mark, v. 23, &c. 


and Pente were ee at Capernaum, ſeem 


to 


the Evangeliſts. > 


to have been the more immediate occaſion of 5 
Jeſus's great fame in Galilee, and therefore muſt 
have been performed ſoon after his arrival in 
that country. 

It is poſſible, after all, that by leaving Naza- 
reth (xalanmoy Nagager) Matthew might mean his 
having left it, or the family having quitted their 
habitation there, ſome time before; for the 

participle being of the aoriſt tenſe, it ought to 
have been rendered and having left Nazareth. 

Or it may mean paſſing by Nazareth, i. e. not 
chuſing to call _ he went rather to CO 


nmaum. 


Luke, indeed, ſeeins to have invagined that 
Jeſus preached a ſabbath in Nazareth, when 
they attempted his life, before his going to 
Capernaum; but it is much more probable, 
from the accounts of both Matthew and Mark, 
that the time when Jeſus was rejected by the peo- 
ple of Nazareth was ſome time after he had been 
at Capernaum; and, upon the whole, it appears 
to me, to have been juſt before the miſſion of 
the Twelve, and not long before his leaving 
Galilee to go to the feaſt of pentecoſt. : 

Beſides, Luke's own account, compared with 
itſelf only, has not the marks of perfect conſiſt- 
ency ; for, according to him, our Lord ſays to 
the people of Nazareth, iv. 23. Ye will ſay, 
Whatever we have heard done in Capernaum, do 
alſo here in thine own country. If this could have 
been ſaid before he had been at Capernaum, 
it muſt have been by way of prophecy, con- 
cerning what he was to do there, and what they 
would ſay to him afterwards, which 1 think is 

Ne | Fx 4 1 not 
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not an eaſy interpretation. The mention that 
Luke makes of his arrival at Capernaum, after 
his rejection at Nazareth, has all the marks of 
his firſt arrival there, iv. 31. And he came down 
to Capernaum, a city of Galilee, and taught them 
on the ſabbath day; and they were aſtoniſhed at his 
defrine, for his word was with power. Theſe 
were evidently the effects of their firſt hearing 
on. ©: i 0 
3. It is not quite certain whether Jeſus had 
entered Capernaum before the call of Peter, &c. 
or not. If he had, it ſhould ſeem that he could 
not have made any ſtay there before that tranſ- 
action, or have done any thing to make him 
conſpicuous (except the cure of the nobleman's 
ſon performed at Cana) for it was on the ſab- 
bath after the call of Peter that his very great 
fame in that place commenced. Matthew men- 
tions his dwelling at Capernaum before the call 
of Peter, but Mark doth not mention his enter- 
ing that city till after that event. One would 
naturally conclude, from the account of Mark, 
that Jeſus, travelling from Cana towards Ca- 
pernaum, came to ſome part of the ſea coaſt, 
where he met with Peter and the other diſciples, 
and having called them to attend him, entered 
with them into the city, juſt before the com- 
mencement of the ſabbath day. 


4. Luke ſpeaks of the call of Peter, &c. as 
an event ſubſequent to our Lord's preaching in 
Capernaum and the neighbouring towns, and 
mentions the additional circumſtance of the 
miraculous draught of fiſhes as preceding their 
call. Thoſe diſciples certainly attended — 
77 1 before 
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before the ſabbath on which he healed Peter's 
wife's mother; and they can hardly be ſuppoſed 
to have been called in the very ſame manner 


(our Lord uſing the very ſame words) twice. 
If the firſt call, related by Matthew and Mark, 


was not effectual, there ſeems to have been no- 


thing in the ſecond, ſuppoſed by ſome to be re- 
lated by Luke, to make it more ſo. I there- 
fore ſuppoſe that they had only one call to at- 
tend Chriſt after his arrival in Galilee. Indeed, 
from the manner in which Luke relates the 
circumſtances of this call, it is evident that he 
had no idea of any other call having preceded it. 
It muſt be obſerved that Peter and Andrew, and 
perhaps James and John alſo, had been the diſ- 
ciples of Jeſus in Judea, and therefore were 
prepared to obey his call. 
5. The diſcourſe commonly called the ſermon 
on the mount, related Matt. v. vi. and vii. and 
the diſcourſe related Luke vi. 20, &c. called 
by ſome the ſermon on the pla in, agree in lo many 
circumſtances, both in the ſubje& of them, and 
the incidents attending them, that I have no- 
doubt that they were the ſame. They both 
followed our Lord's having retired to a moun- 
tain, were addreſſed to the diſciples, in the pre- 
ſence of multitudes aſſembled from the ſame 


J places. They begin and end with the ſame words, 


and there is no other difference in the contents 
of them, but that the diſcourſe in Matthew is 
fuller, , and has ſeveral things omitted by Luke. 
Both the diſcourſes are followed by Jeſus's going 
into Capernaum, and healing the Centurion's 
ſervant. Any 3 one in the 
e | cir- 
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circumſtance. of a public teacher, may well be 
ſuppoſed to have occaſion: to repeat the ſame 
diſcourſes, but that ſo many of the ſame inci- 
dents ſhould attend the ſame diſcourſe is not 
probable. Matthew's ſaying that Jeſus was fat 
down after he had gone up the mountain, and 
Luke's ſaying that he ſtood on the plain, when 
he healed the ſick before the diſcourſe,” are no 
inconſiſtencies ; or if they were, are of no mo- 
ment at all, conſidering that we do not know 
that either of thoſe hiſtorians were preſent. Ir 
15 not, however, improbable bur that Matthew, 
who lived in that neighbourhood, might be one 
of the multitude that attended on the occaſion, 
and his relating the diſcourſe ſo circumſtantially 
and fully is much in favour of this conjecture. 
With reſpect to the circumſtances preceding 
the diſcourſe, they were, perhaps, as follows: 
Jeſus had been up the mountain, along with 
his diſciples, but ſeeing the multitudes at the 
foot of it, he came down among them on the 
plain, and healed their ſick; and then went 
a little way up the hill, or aſcended ſome emi- 
nence at the foot of it, for the advantage of 
being better heard, while he diſcourſed to the 
| people ſtill ſtanding on the plain. | 
6. According to Luke, the leprous perſon, 
. who applied to our Lord after the ſermon on 
the mount, was cured in a certain city; but ac- 
cording to Matthew, it was after he came down 
from the mountain, and before he entered into 
Capernaum. It probably happened in ſome 
other town that he went OY; th in n his way to 
Capernaum. % ͤů MV 
| 7. From 


the Evangelifts. I 23 


J. From the time that Matthew was called 

to attend upon our Lord, I think his authority 
indiſputably preferable to that of Mark or Luke, 
or even to them both. I have, therefore, adopt- 
ed his account of the order of events on the day 
that he was called, the particulars of which he 
can leaſt of all be ſuppoſed ever to have for- 


gotten. He ſays, ix. 18, that it was while 


Jeſus was talking with the diſciples of John, 

after dining at his houſe, that Jairus came to 
deſire him to cure his daughter. But both 
Mark and Luke expreſsly ſay, that Jairus met 
him with this requeſt as he landed, after havin 
been over the ſea, where he had ſtiled the tem- 
peſt, and cured the demoniacs among the tombs; 
and they mention the call of Matthew a conſi- 
derable time before. 

8. According to Luke, the ſabbath on which 
the diſciples plucked the ears of corn, was not 
the ſame with that on which Jeſus reſtored the 
withered hand in the ſynagogue. But it ſnould 
ſeem that Matthew and Mark, according to the 
eaſieſt conſtruction of their language, ſuppoſe 
both theſe events to have happened on the ſame 
da 
y {ng reciting the diſcourſe in the corn-fields, 
Matthew ſays, xii. 9. And when he was departed 
thence ¶ i. e. probably from the corn-fields] he 
went into their ſynagogue, i. e. the ſynagogue 
belonging to the ſame Jews with whom he had 
been diſcourſing. And Mark, akgr reciting 
the ſame diſcourſe, ſays, iii. 1. And entering 
again into their ſynagogue, as if he had been 
there before on the n day. * according 

to 
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to Reland, the Jews did aſſemble in their ſy- 
nagogues both morning and evening, on the 
ſabbath, as well as on certain other days. I 
therefore ſuppoſe the two ſabbaths mentioned 
by Luke (who certainly was not ſo well in- 
formed as Matthew, and probably not fo well 
as Mark) to have been only one. 

9. The diſcourſe concerning the fin againſt 
the Holy Ghoſt is introduced by Luke after 
his account of the cure of the dumb demo- 
niac, which is related by Matthew ix. 22, &c. 
But this evangeliſt introduces it after the cure 
of a demoniac that was both blind and dumb, 
mentioned xii. 22, &c. I have followed the 
order of Matthew. It is poſſible, however, that 
they may not really differ; as the demoniac 
mentioned by Luke might have been blind as 


well as dumb, though he has not mentioned 


that circumftance. 


10. Luke viii. 19. repreſents o our Lord's mo- 
ther and brethren inquiring for him after he 


had related the parable of the ſower, but ac- 


cording to Matthew and Mark, this inquiry 
was made after the diſcourſe concerning the fin 
againſt the Holy Ghoſt, which the former of 
theſe evangeliſts ſay was delivered in the former 
part of the ſame day. In favour of the proba- 
bility of the former it may be ſaid, that, being 
pretty late in the day, his relations might think 
he would be quite exhauſted; and in favour of 
the latter, that his ſubject would lead him to 
{peak with peculiar earneſtneſs and vehemence. 
Luke ſeems not to have ſuppoſed that the N 
ble of the ſower was delivered from a ſhip. 
11. The 


the Evangeliſts. 1 
11. The obſervation concerning the candle 
and the buſhel, and the admonitions, Tate beed how _ 
ye bear, and To him that bath ſhall more be given, 
follow one another in the ſame order in Mark 
and Luke; and are in both introduced after the 
parable of the ſower. In Mark they are ſuc- 
| ceeded by another parable concerning ſowing. 
But in Matthew all the above-mentioned parti- 
culars make part of the ſermon on the mount. 
I make no difficulty of admitting that our Lord 
might repeat the ſame obſervations and admoni- 
tions again and again; but I do not think that 
the place affigned to theſe in Mark and Luke is 
quite natural. But that both theſe writers, who, 
I am perſuaded had nor ſeen each other's goſ- 
pels till they had compoſed their own, ſhould 
arrange theſe things, that appear to have little 
or no connection, in the ſame order, is rather 
remarkable. It is not, however, the only in- 
ſtance of the kind, that will occur to a perſon 
who ſhall attentively peruſe the goſpels. I ſome- 
times think that theſe ſeemingly odd coincidences 
may have ariſen from their having ſeen one ano- 
ther's goſpels, after they had written their own, 
and adding from the others (bur in their own 
words and manner) what they thought proper. 


12. Mark ſays, iv. 36. that after Jeſus had 


delivered the parable of the ſower, &c. from 


5 the ſhip, they took him even as he was in the ſhip; 


that at this time he ſtilled the tempeſt; and, 
landing on the other ſide, cured the demoniacs. 
But, according to Matthew, xiii. 36. Jeſus ent 
into a houſe after delivering thoſe parables, and 
the voyage croſs the ſea, when he cured the de- 


moniacs, 
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moniacs, had happened before. Both thoſe wri- 
ters are very expreſs in noting theſe very different 
circumſtances of this tranſaction. I have adhered 
to the account of Matthew, as unqueſtionably 
an eye-witnels, ©-/ & 


Totbe Editors of the Theological Repoſitory. 


GENTLEMEN, 


As you have already honoured ſome of my thoughts 

on ſcripture ſubjects with an admiſſion into your 
valuable collection, I am encouraged to ſend the 
annexed diſſertation as a candidate for the like 
favour, and am, with great efteem, | 


A oat Well-wiſher to your deſign, _ 
EUSEBI US. 


4 Di Diſſertation on the ee of Jeſus. 


HE transfiguration of our Lord, deſcribed 

by three of the evangeliſts, Matt. xvii. 

. Mark ix. 2— 10. Luke ix. 28—36. ap- 

8 to have been a very wonderful event, and, 

I preſume, engages the ſpecial notice of every 

one, who reads his hiſtory with any degree of 

attention ; but for the particulars of it I refer 
to the holy writers themſelves. 

The object of my preſent enquiry is the 4 
of it; or, what proportionable purpoſes chis tranſ- 
action was calculated to ſerve. 

I ſhall paſs very briefly over. what others 
bane advanced: on this ſubject; particularly Dr. 

McKnight, 


S 
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'MKnight, in his Harmony, ſec. 71. and Dr. 
Benſon, in his Life of Chriſt, ch. viii. ſec. 8 

1. It is very probable that gung intention of 
this extraordinary ſcene, was to confirm the faith 
of the three leading diſciples, who were admitted 


to be witneſſes of it, in the divine miſſion and 


authority of Feſus, as the Chriſt, the jon of the 
living God, according to the profeſſion which 
Peter had already made, fee Matt. xvi. 16. to 
obviate the ill effects of the ſhock which our 
Lord's prediction of his ſufferings and death 
had made on their minds; v. 21, &c. and to 
prepare them to continue ſteadfaſt in their faith, 


notwithſtanding the accompliſhment of this pre- 


diction ſome time after at Jeruſalem, But 1 
cannot think this a principal intention; be- 
cauſe, the reſt of the diſciples had been equally 
ſhocked at the prediction, and would be dif. 
treſſed at their maſter's actual ſufferings and 
death, and therefore ſtood in equal need of 
this confirmation of their faith ; but ſo far were 
they from being thus favoured, that the three 
diſciples were expreſsly charged to tell the 
viſion to no man, not even to their fellow diſci- 
ples, until the ſon of man be riſen again from the + 
dead. | 
. Without doubt, it was a capital intention 
of this tranſient diſplay of celeſtial gloly inveſt- 
ing the Lord Jeſus, and of the divine teſtimony 
given to him out of the Shechinah, or cloud of 


glory (the ancient and well known ſymbol of 


the preſence of God) to confirm to the three = 
witneſſes of it, and to all who ſhould afterwards 
receive their e concerning it, the truth 

and 
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and certainty of the declarations hh Jeſus 


had already made, and ſhould afterwards make, 
concerning the glory, dominion, and kingdom, 
wherewith his Father would inveſt him in reward 
of his ſufferings and obedience unto death. 
Six or eight days before Jeſus had ſaid to his 
diſciples and the multitude, The ſon of man ſball 
come in the glory of bis Father with his angels, 
and then he fhall reward every man according to 
his works, Matt. xvi. 27. And, whoſoever ſhall 


be aſhamed of me and of my words in this adultrous 


and finful generation, of him alſo ſhall the ſon of 
man be aſhamed, when he cometh in the glory of bis 
Father with the holy angels, Mark viii. 38. where, 
doubtleſs, he refers to his coming in glory to 


judge the world at the laſt day; but left they 
ſhould conclude, that hen only would his king- 


dom and glory commence, or be firſt diſplayed, 
he adds, Verily I ſay unto you, there be ſome 


anding here, which ſhall not laſte of death, till 
they ſee the ſon of man coming in bis kingdom, Matt. 


xvi. 28. or till they have ſeen the kingdom of 
God come with power, Mark ix. 1. i. e. till they 
have ſeen a diſplay of the kingdom and power 
of the fon of man in the puniſhment of the un- 
believing and incorrigible Jews, the deſtruction 
of Jeruſalem and the temple, and the complete 
abolition of the Moſaic inſtitutions. I cannot 
think, that our Lord refers here at all, to the 


diſplay of glory to be exhibited a few days after 
on the mount of transfiguration ; for in that caſe 


it doth not ſeem at all probable, that he would 


have employed ſuch a mode of expreſſion (rhere 


be * ſtanding here which ſhall not taſte of death) 
as 
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as could not fail to direct the ideas of his hearers - 
to a much more diſtant period of time. For 
ſimilar declarations, of his future glory and 
kingdom, made after this, ſee, among other 
places, Matt. xix. 28. xxv. 31. Luke Kxiv. 26. 
Now, what more ſtiiking or ſatisfactory proof 
of the certain truth of theſe declarations could 
be given to the three diſciples, and to all who 
afterwards gave credit to their report, than the 
facts exhibited on the holy mount? Nothing 
could more effectually ſupport them onder all 
difficulties they might ſuffer for his fake, aſſure 
them of his all-ſufficient protection over his fol- 
lowers, and ability to fulfil all his promiſes to 
1 ; or animate them with earneſt hopes of his 
again, 10 receive them io himſelf, that where 
2 — is, they may be alſo; and behold that glory which 
be bad with the Father before the world was. 
St. Peter leads us to conſider this purpoſe of 
the transfiguration, by the application himſelf 
makes of it in the firſt chap. of his 2d epiſtle, 
where, having reminded thoſe to whom he wrote 
that they had been called 70 glory and virtus; 
whereby are given unto us exceeding great and pre- 
cious promiſes, that by theſe you might be partakers 
of the divine nature, —ver. 3, 4. he urges them to 
aſpire after the ſeveral moral excellencies, which 
are conſonant to their profeſſion, privileges and 
kopes; giving diligence to make your calling and 
election ſure; for, if ye do theſe things, ye ſhall 
never fall; for ſo an entrance ſpall be miniſtred 
unto you abundantly into the everlaſting kingdom of 
our Lord and ſaviour Feſus Chriſt, v. 7 Bo” ix.” 
He then ION, v. rang. to take all proper 
No. II. Vol. II. 7: | meaſures, 
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meaſures, that they might have theſe things always 
in remembrance, i. e. their duties and W as 
chriſtians. 

In order to imprint theſe things more n 
on their hearts, he reminds them of what he 
had formerly teſtified concerning Chriſt's future 
coming in power and great glory, and now in- 
forms them of the ſenſible evidence and diſ- 
play of the glory and majeſty of Jeſus, which 
had been exhibited in the preſence of himſelf 
and two others of his fellow diſciples on the 
mount of transfiguration, and, conſequently, of 
the ſecurity thereby given for the full accom- | 
pliſhment of all the exceeding great and precious 
promiſes made to his faithful followers, and par- 
ticularly, of an entrance being adminiſtered unto them 
abundantly into the everlaſting kingdom of their Lord 
and ſaviour Feſus Chriſt, ſee v. 16, 17, 18. For 
we have not followed cunningly devi ſed fables, when 
we wade known unto you the power and coming of 
our Lord Jeſus Chriſt ; but were eye witneſſes of his 
majeſiy. For be received from God the Father, 
bonour and glory, when there came ſuch a voice to 
him from the excellent glory, This is my beloved 
fon, in whom I am well pleaſed. And this voice, 

| which came from heaven, we heard, when we 
were with him in the holy mount. 

But what I would particularly 3 
to conſideration, og not obſerved it noticed 
by others, is, 

J. That it ſeems probable, that one capital 
purpoſe of rhe transfiguration was to exhibit, to 
the three witneſſes of it, a ſenſible demonſtra- 
tion, and, to all others who ſhould afterwards 


credit 
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credit their reftimony, a ſtriking evidence, that 
| Jeſus is indeed the perſon of whom the prophets 
ſpake under ſuch eminent titles and characters ; 
and to give aſſurance of the truth and certain 
accompliſhment of all thoſe glorious things they 
had predicted concerning him. 
I 0o refer to a few only of theſe prophecies: 
See Pſalm ii. (end. Pſalm cx. Ifaiah ix. 6, 7. 
li. 1—7. xlix. 1—9. Daniel ix. 25. vii. 9-14. 
Upon theſe predictions the Jews built their ex- 
pectations of the ſenſible and worldly power and 
dominion of the Meſſiah; affd on the laſt of 
thoſe now referred to they ſeem to have ground- 
ed the demand of he fign from heaven, which 
they repeatedly made upon Jeſus with ſo much 
earneſtneſs, to prove himſelf the Chriſt; and to 
the ſame prophecy, and their expectation built 
upon it, probably, our Lord referred, when he 
ſaid to the high-prieſt and council; Hereafter 
Hall ye ſee the ſon of man ſitting on the right hand 
2 power, and coming in the clouds of heaven. Luke 
xxvi. 64. It is true that theſe expectations of the 
Jews were erroneous, and that in the order of 
the divine economy, as ſignified by the pro- 
phets, the glory and kingdom of the Meſſiah 
was to be preceded by a ſtate of humiliation and 
ſuffering: or as Jeſus told the phariſees, who 
demanded, when the kingdom of God ſhould come, 
Luke xvii. 20. that beth re the fon of man is re- 
vealed (i. e. in his kingdom) firf muſt be fuffer 
many things, and be rejected of this generation, v 
25. and to the two diſciples in the way to Em- 
maus, O fools, and flow of beart to believe all 


that the prophets have "ak . Ought not Chriſt to 
2 have 
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have ſuffered theſe things, and ſo to enter into his 


glory? Yet as all the prophetic characters and 


predictions concerning the perſon, humiliations 
and ſufferings of the Meſfiah, were verified and 


: confirmed in Jeſus during his abode on earth, 


it ſeemed highly expedient, that ſome proper 
meaſure ſhould be employed to determine and 
appropriate unto him the illuſtrious titles and 
characters alſo, which had been given to the Meſ- 
ſiah by the prophets, and aſcertain the ſure ac- 
ol e of all the glorious predictions, re- 
lative to the dominion of the Meſſiah, by Jeſus, 
after he ſhould be exalted to his kingdom ; other- 
wiſe, the evidence that Jeſus is the Meſſiah, de- 
duced from prophecy, would remain imperfect, 
and many doubts might naturally ariſe in the 
minds of men, whether the illuftrious characters, 
given by the prophets to the Meſſiah, ought to be 
aſcribed to him, and whether the grand pu 

ſes of the Meſſiah's kingdom, which had been fo 
long the prime objects of the people's expecta- 
tion, ſhould in any manner be accompliſhed. by 
him. Now, ſuch a meaſure, was the transfigu- 
ration; which could not fail to give perfect ſa- 


| tis tian to the three apoſtles, who were witneſ⸗ 


ſers of the illuſtrious ſcene, and to all others, 
who ſhould afterwards receive their report, that 
| is indeed the perſon of whom it had been 
fad, Thou art my Jon, this day have I begotten 
thee. At of me, ES! I will give thee the heathen 
for thine inheritance, &c. The Lord ſaid unto 
my Lord, Sit ibou on my right band "WP I make 
thine enemies * Kabul, Ge. . 
That 


1 . 
7 * A. 
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© „That he is the child which ſhould be born, the 


886 which ſhould be given; and tlie government 


| ſhall be on his ſhoulder, &c. That he was the 
perſon intended in Daniel's viſion, when he ſaw 


one like the fon of man come with the clouds of hea- 


ven, and come to the ancient of days, and they brought « 


bim near before him; and there was given him do- 
minion and glory ail a kingdom, that all people, na- 
tions and languages ſhould ſerve bim; bis dominion * 
is an everlaſting dominion, - which "ſhall not paſs 
away, and his kingdom that which ſhall not be de- 
froyed. In ſhort, that every great thing the 
e had ſpoken concerning the Meſſiah was 

eant of him, and that he would be fully able to 
accompliſh” all the glorious purpoſes foretold of 
the Meſſiah's kingdom, when he ſhould enter 
into the glory Prepared for him. 

Jam the more ſatisfied, that this was one 
principal purpoſe of the wonderful tranſaction 
under conſideration, becauſe, if I miſtake not, 
St. Peter leads us to conſider it in this view alſo 
in the words immediately following thoſe I re- 
ferred to above, 2 Peter i. 19. We have alſo a 
more ſure word of prophecy ; ſo the paſſage ſtands 
in our verſion, but I apprehend, it is ill tranſ- 
lated, and has been much miſunderſtood and 
perverted. | 
The author of @ diſcourſe of the grounds and 
reaſons of the chriſtian religion, taking the paſſage 

as it ſtands in our verſion, very artfully repre- 
| ſents it as an apoſtolical declaration, © That pro- 
- Phecy is a ſtronger argument (i. e. for the truth 
of chriſtianity) than a miracle, which depends 
upon external evidence and teſtimony.” In go 
| I 3 1 6 
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he could have proved, as he attempted, that the 

argument from prophecy for the truth of chriſ= 
tianity, as managed and applied by the writers of 
the New Teſtament, is abſurd and ridiculous, the 
inference would have been clear, that chriſti- 
anity is deſtitute of juſt grounds and reaſons. 
To obviate this formidable objection, the late 
Biſhop of London, (Dr. Sherlock) in his firſt 
diſcourſe on the uſe and intent of prophecy, 
conſiders theſe words as relating only to he power 
and coming of the Lord Jeſus, ſpoken of in the 
16th v. i. e. his ſpeedy coming, * in power and 
glory, to deliver the faithful, and to take venge- 
ance of the ungodly and unbelievers.” Now of 
this, he thinks the word of prophecy, compre- 
| hending the predictions of the New as well as of 
the Old Teſtament, is a ſurer evidence than any 
miracles. or wonderful appearances whatſoever. 
But, may it not be replied ? That the miracles 
which Jeſus wrought, and the expreſs atteſtations 
which God gave to > him by the voice from heaven, 
were: the evidences, that proved the truth and 
certainty of all his declarations, promiſes and 
predictions. His predictions, therefore declared 
what things ſhould come to paſs, but the mira- 
cles proved, or made it /ure that they ſhould 


come to paſs. 


Beſides, the appearances and the voice out of 
the cloud on the mount of transfiguration, conſi- 
dered alone, or diſtin& from the predictions, 
afford no evidence at all of the coming of Chriſt 
in power and glory to deliver the faithful, and to 
take vengeance of the ungodly and unbelievers. 
The deſign and effect of chem was to authen- 
ticate the declarations of him, whom we were 

then 
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then era to hear; St. Peter therefore 
could not intend to place them in oppoſition 
to each other, and form a compariſon between 
them, as different evidences of the ſame ſubject. 
Let me add, that it ſeems moſt reaſonable to 
underſtand the apoſtle to mean by the power and 
coming of Chrift, his coming in glory to miniſter 
an entrance abundantly to his faithful followers 
into his everlaſting kingdom, v. 11. of which he 
faith, in the intermediate verſes, that he ſhall. 
endeavour bat they may have theſe things always 
tn remembrance, v. 15. For (he adds) 'we _—_ 
not followed cunningly deviſed fables, e. 
Another learned Biſhop (Chandler) not ap- 

proving (as it ſnould ſeem) of a compariſon be- 
tween the evidences of miracles and prophecy, 
and of a preference given to the latter, either in 
relation to chriſtianity in general, or any parti- 
cular article of it, ſuppoſes, that St. Peter meant 
only, that the word of prophecy is /urer than 
cunningly deviſed fables, ſuch as the Jews and 
falſe teachers employed to ſupport their preven= 


ces, but which he ſtrenuouſly diſclaims. * But it 


ſeems hard to conceive, that St. Peter would 
ever deſcend to admit, much leſs t form a com- 
pariſon between any real evidences of the truth 
of the goſpel, and what the very terms import 
to be altogether void of evidence, or validity. 
After having mentioned ſuch diſtinguiſhed 
writers, perhaps, it may be thought indecent to 
intimate a ſuſpicion, that poſſibly all this embar- 
raſſment may have: ariſen from the impreſſions 
which the words of our verſion: have made on 
men's minds, and a a neglect of due attention to. 
| 4+ St 
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St. Peter's own wards: in the original: Kai exe 
BeBarorepoy Tov πνοꝓοοννν¶ο νο , which I will venture 
to tranſlate, And we have the word of the prophets 
more fure. This tranflation is, I think, as literal 
and exact as may be, and, if admitted, will take 
away all idea of a compariſon between the two 
kinds of evidence of chriftianity in general, or of 
any predicted event relative to it, in particular. 
St. Peter's meaning appears to be this: The 
ſpecimen of Chriſt's glory and majefty, of which 
we were eye-witnefles, and the ſolemn atteſta- 
tion to bim, which we diſtinctly heard pronoun- 
ced by God the Father out of the cloud of 
glory which overſhadowed: him, rendered all the 
| an ee of the prophets much more fure to 
More ſure, as to their authenticity; more 
bins as to their import and meaning; more 
fines; as to their full accompliſhment in due 
time. We were aſſured thereby that Jeſus is 
the perſon to whom thoſe predictions referred, 
and that he is able and will certainly fulfth 
| The 5 ported in the word gauge. 
relates only to the ſtare, in which the prophecies 
appeared to the apoſtles before and after the 
transfiguration ; before- they appeared obſcure, 
uncertain, ' and involved in doubts; but ler- 
_ wards, certain, ſtrong and bright. Let us ſup- 
poſe, that the diſciples, during their preſence 
at that illuſtrious ſcene, had poſſeſſed a ſtate of 
mind ſufficiently calm to enable them to recol- 
lect the whole ſeries of the ancient prophecies, 
relative to the glory of the Meſſiah and his king- 
domi; what muſt _ have _—_ of them? 
or 
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or * afterwards they did at leiſure recollect 
and compare them with what they had ſeen and 
heard on the holy mount, what were their con- 
ceptions and ſentiments of them ?—doubtleſs, 
far different from, and much en to all ey 
had ever formed before. 
It is obſervable, that our tranſlators have 
themſelves rendered Ja yoapur mrprlyxor, in Rom. 
xvi. 26. by the ſcriptures of the prophets; which 
renders them leſs excuſable in rendering r xoyor 
mpoprlixor, in Peter, a word of Prophecy. 7 
It may perhaps be thought ſtrange, that, of 
che three witneſſes of this wonderful tranſaction, 
one only ſhould: atteſt it to the world in writing; 
One of them, (James) was indeed pretty ſoon cut 
off by Herod (Acts x1. 2.) and wrote nothing; 
but why has not John recorded it in his goſpel? 
perhaps he might think it ſufficient, | that the 
three other evangeliſts, who had already written 
the life of Jeſus, and whoſe goſpels he probably 
ſaw before he penned his own, had recorded it very 


exactly; and he feems to avoid carefully moſt 


things which they had mentioned, and ſtudies to 
ſupply thofe things which they had omitted, or 
mentioned briefly. However, I apprehend John 
alſo has, in few words, given us his confirma- 
tion of the truth of what the other evangeliſts 
relate concerning the transfiguration, It is in 
the firſt chapter of his goſpel, v. 14. where when 
he ſays, The Mord was made fleſh, and dwelt among 
us, full of grace and truth; he inſerts this paren- 
theſis; Aud we bebeld bis glory, the glory as of the | 
only. begotten off the Father, i. e. though while he 
abode N us he veiled his glory in a ta- 
bernacle 
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bernacle of fleſh, emitting, in common, only 
the milder rays of grace and truth, yet once we 


were admitted to ſee the ſplendor of his glory; 


and, indeed, it was a glory worthy of the only 
begotten of the Father, as the Father himſelf 
ſolemnly acknowledged him at that time to be. 
1 ſhall conclude with obſerving; that to re- 
preſent to our thoughts the Lord Jeſus, in the 
midſt of that wonderful diſplay of his majeſty 
and glory, with all the particulars that attend 
it, then to look back to the predictions of the 
ancient prophets which were confirmed, illuſtra- 
red and appropriated to him thereby, and for. 
ward to the hopes ſet before us in the goſpel, 


all which were alſo aſſured to us, by that tranſ- 


action, every impartial conſiderer muſt, I think, 
allow, that the purpoſes were proportionate. to the 


wonderful meaſure; and various ſubjects of pleaſ- 


ing and profitable reflection will occur to en 
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T o the Editors 05 the {Theological Repoſitory, 


"GznTLEMEN, 


AM ſorry to find; by your laſt 1 aha 
my attempt to remove Pyrrho's ſcruples 
concerning the propriety of ſome parts of the 
conduct of Peter and Paul, have not been ſo 
ſucceſsful as 1 | wiſhed. I beg the favour of a 
ſmall portion more of your paper, for a few 
notes upon ſome _ * n been PR to 


I, The 


— 


Pyrrho's Reply. 1 29 


1. The notion which I conceive, and have 


_ endeavoured to convey, concerning the miracles 


recorded in the New Teſtament, is, | that. they 
were extraordinary effects, produced by the operation 
of the power of God, ſo connected with, and conſe- 
quent upon the words or actions of thoſe who were 


employed in producing them, as was ſufficient to teſ- 


tify. to - others, that God was with thoſe perſons, 

and that they really pale and acted by divine di:? 
rection and authority, in thoſe inflances, wherein 
they profeſſed to do ſo. Now I own, I do not yet 
perceive what more can be wanted to any par- 
ticular fact, which anſwers this deſcription, to 
conſtitute it properly miraculous, or to produce 


the proper effect of a miracle i. e. a reaſonable 


conviction, that the perſons ſo employed have 
indeed a divine commiſſion and authority ; nei- 
ther can | perceive, that it is neceſſary to conſti- 
tute any fact miraculous ; that the perſon, who 
is the viſible agent, have the power which 
effects it, ſo committed and entruſted to his own 
poſſeſſion, as that he can exert it when and how 


he pleaſes, diſcreetly or indi/creetly. It ſeems to 


me, that any power whatever, ſo committed 
and poſſeſſed, would almoſt ceaſe, to be mira- 


culous, and become ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable from 


natural powers; however, all indiſcreet exer- 


tions of ſuch power would ſubvert the proper 


purpoſe of miracles, in exhibiting evidence of 


a divine commiſſion; for the indiſcretion and 


wrong, attending the fact, would demonſtrate, 


that God was not with, nor authorized the agent 


ſtrong preſumption againſt him in any other, I 
therefore conclude, that no one, no fallible perſon, 


in that inſtance at leaſt; and would afford a 


at 
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at wx ever had this power Ko committed to 
him. 
1 own I have acknowledged, that the apoſtles 
were inſtrumental in the miracles wrought by 
them, and yet ſaid, that they were effected by 
the immediate operation of God; nor do I yet ſee 
the inconſiſtency of theſe expreſſions. - Pyrrho 
cannot. but know, that there are very various 
degrees of inſtrumentality, yet all of them (ac- 
_ cording to the conſtant ufage of language) pro- 
perly enough denominated ſo. The wonderful 
effects being connected with, following directly 
upon, and, to outward appearance, produced by 
the words or actions of the viſible agents, the 
apoſtles, they may reaſonably be called the in- 
Arumento, and even ſaid to have wrought the 
miracle, though the power actually effecting 
was the immediate operation of God. N. B. 1 
do not recollect that 1 have any where allowed 
(as Pyrrho intimates, p. 61. line 1.) that God 
ever intruſted his power with the apoſtles for 
any ſcaſon to uſe at their diſcretion, or ſo as that 
they might abuſe it, or exert it indiſcreetly. If 
| F have, it was an overſight; that is the notion 
J have oppoſed, as appears from what Pyrrho 
quotes from me lower in the ſame page. 
2. Pyrrho muſt pardon me, if I think, that 
the caſe of Moſes, which he adduces, is on 
my part rather than his. On a review of the 
ſtory,” nothing appears that leads me to think, 
that Moſes poſſeſſed the miraculous power of 
_ cauſing water to flow out of the rock, when and 
| how he pleaſed; nor when he was commanded 
5 bal the rod and 255 the affenibly 2 
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he and Aaron bis brother, and ſpeak to the rock be- 
fore their eyes, and it ſpall give forth its water, 
Num. xx. 6. doth it follow, that the power 
which ſhould operate to the producing the 
wonderful effect was a power reſiding in him- 
ſelf, his brother, or the rod, but only, that this 
commanded action ſhould be a fignal or token to 
the people of the operation of the power of 
God. And though it be added, and thou ſhalt 
bring forth to them water out of the rock; ſa thou 
ſhalt give the congregation and their beaſts drink, 
this can refer only to his viſible agency or in- 
ſtrumentality in giving the ſignal. For, what 
ſeems. full to my purpoſe, the cenſure and ſen- 
tence which was afterwards p paſſed upon him 
for miſbchaviour, was not for an abuſe or in- 
diſcreet uſe of miraculous powers, but for an 
indiſcreet indulgence of his own paſſions, which 
betrayed him, rſt, into a neglect of that ob- 
ſervance and obedience which he owed to the 
divine direction; he was commanded only to 
eat to the rock, but, probably, doubting of 
the ſucceſs of words only, he ſpake not, but 
ſmote the rock twice. Secondly, he uſed in- 
diſcreetly the natural power of ſpeech, by ut- 
tering a faulty expreſſion, in which he ſeemed 
to arrogate to himſelf and his brother the power 
N producing the miracle, v. 10. Here, now, ye 
rebels : muſt. ws fetch you water out of this rock ! 
Indeed, upon Pyrrho's ſuppoſition, they did ſo. 
But let us ſee the divine cenſure, v. 12. Becauſe 
ye. believed me not (that ſpeaking to the 4 1 
would produce the effect) to ſandtiſy me (97.00, | 
8 ane in the oY of the. n of N fr al; 

th ere- 


8 
1 . 


ph then of an order to the church ? ? And what 
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PAS I ye ſhall not bring this congregation Into 
the land which I have given. Let me add, that 
the Pfalmiſt's ſentiments of this whole affair 


' ſeem to be with me, Pal. cvi. 32, 33. They 
. angred him alſo at the waters of firife, ſo that it 


went ill with Moſes for their ſakes: Becauſe they 
provoked his ſpirit, ſo that be Hate unadviſed ly 


with his lips. 
1 ſuppoſe it will not be reelided, that Moſes 
offeſſed a miraculous power of bringing water 
out of this rock in a greater degree than when 
he did the like at Maſſah, Exod. xvii. the re- 
lation of which miracle will throw ſome lighe 


on this. Amongſt other things it is ſaid, v. 6. 


Behold I will fand before thee there upon the rock 
in Horeb, certainly, not as a ſpectator . but 
to exert his own power. 

3. In reply to the obſervation 1 made con- 
cerning the diſtance of which Paul was from 
Corinth, at the time when the ſuppoſed puniſnu- 
ment was inflicted on the inceſtuous perſon, 


Pyrrho ſays, p. 62. It is ſcarce needful to re- 
ce ply, that what was done by Paul's order was 


« done by Paul, and that two miles and two 
ce hundred Anke no difference in the caſe.” 
But I ftill think that circumſtance deſerves a 


Hittle more attention. For, the queſtion is not 


ſo much who ſued the order, as who executed 
it. Was the puniſhment inflicted by a power 
reſiding i in the church of Corinth? No; Pyrrho 


ſays in this paragraph, „This was, perhaps, 


« above their power, and could be done only 
« by himſelf.” Well then, was it inflicted by a 
power which Paul poſſeſſed? But what need 


ſort 
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ſort of a power muſt we conceive this of Paul's 
to be, which produced ſuch an effect at two 
hundred miles diſtance, and (for ought appears) 
at a time when Paul could not be conſcious of 
what was doing at Corinth? A marvellous 
power indeed? Or was it inflicted by the power 
of that ſpirit, who is ſupreme in power and 


preſent every where? This 1 ſuppoſe. But was 


the power of that ſpirit ſubjected to the direc- 
tion and order of Paul? Where then is the pa- 
rallel between this caſe, and the execution of 
the order of a ſuperior, or magiſtrate, by an 
inferior on earth? Is it to be ſuppoſed, that 
the ſupreme and omnipotent ſpirit would employ 
his power to execute an indiſcreet, wrong and 
criminal order of Paul's? No, ſure. If he did 
execute it, then, what are we to conclude con- 
cerning its propriety or impropriety. 

4. I do indeed acknowledge freely, that had 
the apoſtles, under the influence of human 
weakneſs and paſſion, employed a miraculous 
power in inflicting bodily evils on any indiſcreetiy 
and improperly (and this, as I take it, is Pyrrho's 
ſuppoſition) they would have been unjuſtifiable on 
chriſtian principles ; but that they neither did, 
nor could, is what I have contended for, and Rtll | | 
appears to me the truth. Perhaps alſo I am as 
far as Pyrrho from aſcribing to the apoſtles ab- 
ſolute and univerſal infallibility. All I con- 
tend for is, that in all caſes, where a miraculous 
power was exerted,, they were ſubjected to a 
direction truly infallible, and which alone is ſo. 
T ſhall only add, 

Laſtly, T hat Pyrrho i is certainly right in re- 
ferring us to the commuliions and promiſes which 
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wy for as you have already ſhewn to 
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our Lord delivered to his diſciples and apoſtles 
before his death and after his reſurrection, | 
They will furniſh us with the beſt lights into the 


nature, purpoſes and extent of the gifts and 


powers conferred by him, or by the holy ſpirit, 
on his follawers; ar as he himſelf expreſſes it, be 


' ſigns that - ſhould follow them that believe. Now, 


cannot but obſerve, that all of them are of the 
gracious, merciful and beneficent character; I find 


not the leaſt intimation either of auibority or 
power to inflict temporal puniſhments, either 
on unbelievers or profeſſed chriſtians ; and 


therefore it ſeems reafonable to conclude, that 
no ſuch powers were deſigned for, or imparted 
to them, and that in all caſes where there was 


an appearance of ſuch infliction, it was by the 


operation of the hand of God, who employed 
the apoſtles only to give the ſignal and notifi- 
cation of it to others. Where extraordinary 
powers are granted of God, and the purpoſes 
ſpecified, it ſeems reaſonalile to. conclude, that 
the ſpecification limits the extent. As to the 
powers mentioned by our Saviour, I do not ſee 
how they could be perverted or abuſed, unleſs 
by conferring bengſts on improper objects, or 
at wrong ſeaſons, or in an unfit manner; but 
nothing of this are they charged with, either in 
the goſpel hiſtory, or by Pyrrho. 

I will not preſs on your indulgence any 
farther in relation to this ſubject, but thank 


3 


Your humble ſervant, 
> 2 IE 10s. 
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TotheEditorcof the Theological Repoſitory. 


GENTLEMEN, „„ | 
As you have been pleaſed to undertake the direction 
Fa late publication, entitled, The Theological 

Repoſitory, and 1 have profeſſed myſelf among ſt 

many others, a friend to this propoſed ſcheme, 
For promoting ſacred knowledge and literature, I 

fall, without any apology, venture another pa- 
per, if you think proper to afſign it a place, in 
any of your future collections, to which I ſhall 
be always ready to contribute, as health and op- 
portunity will permit, Your's, | 
PHILELEUTHERUS V IGORNIENSIS. | 


A critical Inquiry into the Meaning of that Phraſe, 
the Form of God, toben applied to Jeſus Chrift, 
„„ 64 ne. © | 


Owever ſome have interpreted this paſſage 
H of St. Paul, or I myſelf may have formerly 
heſitated about the ſenſe of it, it is now pretty 
evident to me, that the phraſe, e wog@n Ocov, in 
the form of God, muſt refer to our ſaviour's ap- 
pearing and manner of acting in this world, and 
not to any being or exiſtence that he has been 
thought to have had, as God, or with God, be- 
fore his conception and birth of the Virgin. 

Here are plainly two different and diſtinct be- 
ings ſpoken of ; and we cannot hs the apo- 
ſtle could mean, either that Jeſus Chriſt was 
the ſame numerical being with God himſelf, or that 
he was another God, poſſeſſed of the ſame nature 
. YoLIll.:. . .K& and 
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and eſſence, and of all ſimilar perfections. If 
 ſo;—or if the form of God is thus to be inter- 
preted, how was it poſſible that he ſhould empty, 
or diveſt himſelf of it? The nature of God be- 
ing immutable, without any poſſibility of change 
or diminution. It may be faid of all other be- 
ings, that they are mutable, but not of true and 
proper deity.— And here, I think, Mr. Peirce 
has made a very juſt and pertinent obſervation, 
namely, © this expreſſion, the form of God,” 
ſays he, © is not to be underſtood in the me- 
tapbyfical notion of a form; nor is, perhaps, 
ſuch kind of language ever to be met with con- 
cerning any thing, that it ſhould be ſaid to be 
in its own form: for the form being eſſential to 
every thing, it cannot be without it. 
His meaning is, that the word form in this 
place ought to be taken, not in the philoſophical, 
but in its more uſual and popular ſenſe, as when 
one perſon is ſaid to bear reſemblance or like- 
neſs to another, either in office and ſtation, or 
in outward garb and appearance.“ The word 
in 
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* Per formam Dei non puto Apoſtolum intelligere ipſam 
naturam divinam : Sicut Ariſtoteles in philoſophia ſua wp- 
cabulo o. intelligit naturam atque eſſentiam rei. Me- 
que enim probabile eſt, A poſtolam hac voce in ea fignifi- 
catione uti quæ ſolis Philoſophis nota erat, populo vero ig- 
nota.— Præterea, fi per formam Dei intelligit naturam di- 
vinam: conſequens eſt, ut pari ratione, verſu ſeq; per for- 
nam ſervi intelligat naturam humanam: hoc enim poſtulat 
Antitheſis. At per formam ſervi non videtur intelligere 
naturam humanam ; quippe quum Chriſtus naturam hu- 
manam non depoſuerit, nec unquam depoſiturus fit. At 
formam ſervi per exaltationem ſui depoſuit. Apoſtolus 
igitur per formam ſervi non intelligit naturam ipſam hu- 
MF | manam, 
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applied to Feſus Chriſt. 147 
in common ſpeech conveys an idea of ſomething 
adventitious, extrinſick, and mutable, And 
this ſeems to be the conſtant uſe of the original 
word in the holy ſcriptures. It never ſignifies 
the internal nature, ſubſtance or eſſence of any 
perſon or thing, but only ſome outward viſible 
form or figure. So it is uſed, Mark xvi. 12. 
And it is thus uſed with its compounds and 
derivatives in many places of the Old and 
New Teſtament, as well as in other writers. 
[Dan. v. 6, 9, 10. Iſa. Ixiv. 13. Matt. xvii. 2. 
Mark ix. 2. Rom. viii. 29. Philip. iii. 21.1 
And ſo, in the text before us, when it is ſaid, 
that Jeſus was in the form of God, it cannot be 
underſtood to ſignify or intend any thing more 
than this, that the man Chriſt Jeſus bore a very 
great and godlike character, or was inveſted with 
powers more than human; that he was a very 
extraordinary perſon (as the word God ſignified 
among the Greeks) and that he acted like a god 
in exerting the miraculous gifts and powers 
which God had given him, EG 
Nor is this a /ingular interpretation. Many 
of the beſt writers and commentators, have thus 
_ underſtood it. Per wopgw des intelligant exter- 
nam formam qua Deo uifler ſimilis, uon ratione 
efſentie, ſed operum & miraculorum diviniſſimorum. 
Sic in forma Det erat, cum diving opera & mira- 
cula ſolo juſſu & nutu ſuo ederet, et ab hominibus 
eo nomine adoraretur, uon enim conditionem, ſpe- 
ciem ſignificaret, non gſentiam, conſentiunt Gro- 


manam, ſed ſtatum ſeu conditionem ſervilem: et pari ratione 
per forman Dei non intelligit naturam ipſam divinam ſed 
ſtatum divinam, ſeu conditionem divinam, nempe gloriam 
ſeu majeſtatem divinam, &c. See further, Pi/cator in loco. 
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tius et Clericus.— In a word, what Jeſephus, the 
Jewiſh hiſtorian, ſays of Moſes, that “ his le- 
giflation was ſuch as made this man to be 
thought /uperior 10 bis own nature,” the ſame 
may be eminently ſaid of the man Chriſt Jeſus: 
All the wonderful works which were done by 
him, as well as by Moſes, Elias, and the other 
prophets, being done, not by their own power, 
but by the power of God, bearing teſtimony to 
their commiſſion, and ſupporting them in the 
execution of it. See Dr. Lardner's T. Miene, 
vol. i. p. 158. 
jeſus was a man of ſuperior dignity and pre- 
eminence to all that went before him, and he 
gave the moſt illuſtrious evidence and proof of 
it: This is undeniable. But the apoſtle, 1 am 
perſuaded, was far from meaning thaf Chriſt 
was eſſentially and truly God; only that he 
bore the ſymbalical appearance, the external 
marks or enſigus of deity. But theſe he laid 
aſide, or concealed, and made no ſhew of, when 
it is ſaid, as in the following verſe, that he took 
upon him the form of a ſervant. And here it is that 
the oppoſition or contraſt lies ; as if the apoſtle 
had ſaid, Conſider this great and extraordinary 
perſon, Cbrif Feſus, and let the ſame mind, the 
ſame diſpoſition and ſpirit, be in you that was in 
him. He humbled himſelf, and voluntarily 
condeſcended to act the part of a ſervant; and 
eſpecially when, in the cloſing ſcenes of his life 
and miniſtry, he entered upon a ſuffering ſtate, 


* Upon this account Moſes is called @ god ; and others al- 

The though = an inferior character, who 1256 been called or 
appointe } God to act as his vicegerents are ſtiled gods. 
x. vii. 1. Pf. Eri. 1, 6. John x. 34, 5. 8 
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and appeared in the character and likeneſs of a 
ſervant, h. 02n0v N of a vaſſal or Bond ſlave, 
as the word ſignifies. He then appeared as 
much in this form, as he had before, and at other 
times, appeared in the majeſty or likeneſs of a 
divine perſon; for the ſame term, wog?n, being 
applied to Chriſt in both verſes muſt have one 
and the fame ratio or analogy. And therefore, if 
we ſuppoſe, as ſome have done, that the form 
of God in this place muſt intend or mean God 
- himſelf, or one co-equal with him, this abſurdity 
or contradiction will follow, namely, that God 
and man, or rather God and a ſervant, or any 
inferior dependent being, muſt have the ſame 
nature, or the ſame undivided eſſence; it Peng 
one and the ſame perſon, even the man Chri 
Jeſus, who is here ſaid to fuftain theſe different 
characters: for, as I now ſaid, it is not the form 
of God, and the form of man, but the form of 

God and the form of a ſervant that ſtand here 
oppoſed to each other. 5 
And from hence, I think, it will appear pretty 
evident, that the following phraſe, To «vai 19a Oro, 
here rendered to be equal with God, muſt be 
very improperly tranflated ; that the word, a, 
can import no more than /ikene/s, not a ſtrict 
and proper equality*. It it certain, however, 
that the word form is very ſtrong and expreſſive, 
and imports a viſible and ftriking refemblance 


* Accordingly ſome have made this diſtinction, inter 
100 c Jew & loc: illud parem eſſe Deo, hoc ſimili cultu 
& majeſtate: the meaning and uſe of which words has been 
happily illuſtrated by thoſe who are converſant with claſſical 
and profane writers. . | 
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in both caſes. Jeſus wore both the form of 
God, and the form of a ſervant; and his diſciples, 
and followers were all witneſſes to his appear- 
ing in theſe different characters of likeneſs, du- 
ring his abode on earth. They beheld his glory 
as the ſon of God, or the only begotten, John 
i. 14. And they alſo beheld him as the ſon of 
man, or in the appearance and habit of a mean 
' perſon, one of low rank and condition, poor and 
deſpiſed, humbled, abaſed and ill- treated, but 
behaving at all times with a true greatneſs and 
dignity, highly becoming his divine character 
and miſſion, and exhibiting to the world, in 
every view, the brighteſt example of piety and 
virtue, of a voluntary obedience, humility and 
ſelf-denial. | | T7 . 
It ſhould always be obſerved, that what light 
or form ſoe ver he choſe to appear in, whether 
of glory or of ſelf-abaſement; in the ſplendor of 
his doctrine and miracles, or in the habit and 
dreſs of humble poverty, he is till to be con- 
ſidered as one and the ſame identical perſon, even 
the promiſed Meſſiah, who when he came into 
the world bore the form of God, and the form 
of a ſervant, both as it was, indeed, expedient 
and neceſſary that he ſhould do, in order to 
prove his heavenly miſſion, to exhibit the moſt 
complete and perfect example, and to execute and 
fulfil with the greateſt honour and fucceſs, that 


important errand upon which he came. It was, 


in a word, highly requiſite that Jeſus of Naza- 
reth, ſhould appear and act, in every character, 
and upon all occaſions, as the appointed, cboſen 
miniſter, of God, for the advantage and good 


To 


applied to Feſus Chriſt. -- 
To this end he bore the marks of deity in 


his mighty and beneficent works; and was 
made, at the ſame time, in the likeneſs of men, 
; (ver. 7.) that is, capable of ſuffering like one 
of us, and herein ſetting us an example of per- 
fect obedience and ſubmiſſion to the will of 
God. For the word, u,, denotes a real, 
not an imaginary likeneſs, or a viſionary phan- 
tom, which was the idle dream of ſome in 
ancient times, called Baſilidians. Jeſus par- 
took of fleſh and blood as we do, and had the 
ſame nature, as to kind, or the true and real 
likeneſs of man. So Adam is ſaid to have be- 
gotten a ſon, [xara Ty irav auts, nai Kata THY Emuva 
ares] in his own ſpecific image or likeneſs, Gen. 
v. 3.—And Chriſt himſelf is ſaid, in the ſame 
ſenſe, to have been made like unto his brethren, 
that is, by a participation of the nature of 
Abraham, his great progenitor, and of his ſeed, 
Heb. ii. 14, 16, 17. And the ſcripture indeed 
does every where ſuppoſe, that he had all the 
eſſential conſtituent parts of man, a human 
ſoul or ſpirit, together with an animal and mor- 
tal body, as we have. And, excepting in the 
ſingular circumſtances of his conception and 
birth, he differed in nothing more from an 
ordinary common man, than in thoſe ſignal and 
extraordinary gifts that were conferred by God 
upon him. And here, indeed, he ſhone in the 
luſtre of deity; he appeared /ike a god, in 
the brightneſs of his Father's glory; or, as it 1s 
here ſaid, in the form of God, to which the ad- 


verb wa, in the ſame verſe, very aptly corre- 


ſponds. And, to this purpoſe our tranſlators 
have, in ſeveral places, thus rendered the adjechive, 
A E” m 
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iges, lite, and not equal, Acts xi. 17. Phil. ii. 
20. 2 Pet. i. 1. and ſome have made the ſame 
obſervation upon the uſe of this word in Homer, 
Euripides, and other Greek writers.* So that 
the two words, form and /ikene/s, or the two 
phraſes, 70 ena: ia Ow, and ty woppn Ocov, ſeem 
very clearly and ſtrongly to expreſs one and the 
ſame thing. If, therefore, we can but hit upon 
the true ſenſe of that phraſe which intervenes, 
uu apmaypuor mnoaro, be thought it not robbery, the 
meaning of the apoſtle will, I think, be pretty 
clear and intelligible, as thus, * to be, or to be 
thought to be, equal with God, was what Jeſus, 
the ſon of God, never coveted, never ſought, 
or aimed at, during the whole courſe of his mi- 
niſtry on earth,” &c. of which more hereafter. 
I will only obſerve, at preſent, that, as the 
word robbery has been generally thought to 
found ſomewhat harſh, ſo I make no doubt, 
but that it has greatly tended, as well as other 
miſtaken paſſages of ſcripture, to countenance 
and ſtrengthen that falſe and groundleſs notion 
which many have entertained of the perſon of 
Chriſt. They have too haſtily underſtood the 
text before us, as if 7e/us actually thought him- 
ſelf equal with God, or did not arrogate to him- 
ſelf too much in putting himſelf upon a level 
with God. Or they have really thought him al- 


Two paſſages have juſt occurred to me. Vid. Iſocrates 
orat. ad Nicoclem, p. 32. woles amavra; vouuter: Tug tv 
Tai Wovagxiay orra;, Diis ſimiles omnes eos cenſent, qui 
ſoli rerum potiuntur.— han. Var, Hiſt. lib. 13. cap. 38. 
Alcibiades cum feliciter rem geſſiſſet, ioog deo, Diis fimilis 
habebatur a populo. R 


together, 
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together, and in all reſpects equal, if not the 
ame being or ſubſtance with him. 

This has been the language of forme.” 1 * 
being eſſentially God, as he was the /n of God, 
and ſo partook of the ſame nature with him, 
thought it not robbery, that is, knew that he 
did not wrongfully and unreaſonably aſſume to 


be equal with God, for he could not be faid 


to 4/urp what he was originally and effentially 
poſſeſſed of.” Others have expreſſed themſelves 
thus; He did not think it any ſinful preſump- 
tion to appear and act as God, fince he was 
united to the divine nature, and was in this ſenſe 
one with God, though he did not overvalue or 
plume himſelf upon it, but did, on the contrary, 
as it here follows, humble Bimielf, 1 
Thus many writers have concluded,” in ſhort, 
that he 2was God, or had a being with God, be- 
fore the formation of the world, or that he had, 
in ſome prior ſtate of exiſtence, been poſſeſſed 
of a majeſty and glory equal to that of the Fa- 
ther who ſent him, than which nothing can be 
conceived more abſurd in itſelf, or more inju- 
rious to the ſupreme honour and rights of deity. 


It was from this erroneous and miſtaken ſenſe 


of the words, that the late Biſhop Sherlock, in 
his ſermon upon this text (ſee vol. 4.) fo ſtrongly 
| pleads for three ſeveral ſtates and conditions 
which he ſuppoſes our ſaviour to have been in; 
one of them prior, and another /uZſequent to his 
appearance in this world; and from hence he 
would argue for his proper and ſtrict equality, 
or ſpecific ſameneſs, with the one God and Father 
of all; a notion which ſhocks and "— 
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all our ideas, as it gives up entirely the doc- 
trine of the Unity, or of one God, and throws 
a thick miſt and darkneſs over the underſtand- 
ing. The original word, therefore, (as I now 
ſaid) muſt be wrong tranſlated ; for to us, chriſ- 
tians, there is but one God, and the one true 
God can have no equal, no rival. The con- 
trary aſſertion is monſtrous, incredible, and 
groundleſs, utterly repugnant to truth and rea- 
ſon, and to the whole ſcope and drift of the 
chriſtian revelation. The word equality, as well as 
likeneſs, always ſuppoſes or implies in it, — not a 
Jameneſs or identity, but a diverſity of perſons or 
objects, whether of two or more, conſidered and 
ſet in a comparative view; or it conveys to the 
mind a relative, and not a mere ſimple abſtract 
idea. And therefore, to uſe and apply the 
word equal as many modern chriſtians do, when 
they ſpeak of Jeſus, the ſon of God, as being 
very God, or of the ſame nature, ſubſtance or 
eſſence with the Father, and the like, is ſubvert- 
ing the uſe and intent of all language, which 
is deſigned to ſnape and clothe our ideas pro- 
perly, or ſo as to explain and communicate our 
thoughts and ſentiments to others with evidence 
and perſpicuity; but to ſpeak and argue, as 
ſome have done, is ſaying, in effect, no more 
than this, which is ſaying, indeed, juſt nothing 
at all; namely, that Jeſus Chriſt was equal to 
himſelf, or rather that his likeneſs to the Father 
who ſent him did neceſſarily deſtroy his true and 
proper perſonality; or, in other words, that two 
natures different and diſtin as that of God 
and man, may in a pho cal ſenſe unite, or become 


ſo 


- 
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him, In other words, he was the viſible image 
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ſo far the /ame, as to form and conſtitute one ſingle 


individual, perſon, or being, which is manifeſtly 
abſurd and unmeaning, as well as unſcriptural, there 


being no foundation for the uſe of any ſuch lan- 
_ guage in the New Teſtament, nor are any ſuch 


ſentiments conveyed to us by the inſpired pen- 


„ 


men of holy writ. | 


* F = 


Chriſt is here ſaid to be in the form of ,God, 
it is true, but not God himſelf: nor does it follow, 


that he is egnal or like to God, in original, eſſen- 


tial glory and dignity. We can draw neither of 
theſe concluſions from this phraſe, the form of 
God; and it can never be interpreted ſo as to be 
underſtood in either ſenſe. The word muſt be 
very improperly applied to any ſpiritual being, 
or inviſible ſubſtance whatever. It always, or 
for the moſt part, denotes ſome external and viſi- 
ble appearance ;—and when ſpoken of Jeſus 
Chriſt, as here, I can underſtand by it only a 


figurative and moral reſemblance; as for inſtance, 


it is HE, the man Chriſt Jeſus, who has give to 


the world the moſt lovely and ſtriking repreſen- 


tation of the wiſdom, the power, the goodneſs 


and grace of the eternal Father, and has illuſ- 
trated theſe divine perfections with glorious and 
convincing evidence, in his doctrine and mira- 


cles, in his life and miniſtry here on earth. — 


This was the form of God in which Jeſus appear- 
ed, though he did not aſſume to himſelf the 
glory of it, (aſcribing all to his God and Father, 
John v. 36. xiv. 10, 11.) nor affect to diſplay, 
with any appearance of pride and oftentation, 
thoſe miraculous powers which God had given 


of 
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of God, as he declared, and made manifeſt to 
the world, the name, the council, and will of 
God, or his kind and gracious purpoſes in be- 


half of the human race. And herein he acted 
as the appointed meſſenger or miniſter of the 


eternal and inviſible God. This is the plain 


meaning of the evangeliſt. John i. 18. xvii. 26. 
No man hath feen God at any time; the only be- 
gotten fon, who is in the _ of the F. ather, be 


He Chad his. 
And to put, indeed, any other ſenſe upon 


this phraſe, the form of God ſeems to me to be 


quite forced and unnatural. It is an affecting 
to be wiſe above what is written, and is often- 
times a ſpecies of ſecular worldly wiſdom, or 
pious craft. It is, at beft, ſpeaking of thing 155 
too high, or ſearching into things too deep för 
us. And therefore to talk upon this head, with 
the dogmatical and deciſive air, and in the dark 

myſterious language of many divines, is truly 
_ marvellous. A little more modeſty and diffidence 
would better become the chriſtian philoſopher and 
divine. But to ſhift and play with unmeaning 
words in order to ſupport this, or the other fa- 
vourite ſyſtem, is an unwarrantable and danger- 
_ ous preſumption. It behoves chriſtians to talk 
like men, and not intrude into things they know 
nothing of, or ſpeak in terms to which they « can 
affix no certain or clear ideas. 

It is, upon the whole, very evident to me, 
that the word form, as it ſtands in this paſſage 
of St. Paul, muſt be entirely limited, and ap- 
propriate to that form, or likeneſs, in which 
our Saviour appeared when on earth, and not 
f „„ | | | to 
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to any being or exiſtence. which he may be ſup- 
poſed to have had in any tate previous to 
his appearance in this world, I can in no 
wiſe conceive, that he who is laid ro have been 
God, or with God, in a prior ſtate, or that even 
any angelic being could actually become a /rue _ 
and real man, and dwell amongſt us, as one of our. 
own ſpecies. Nor is it leſs difficult to conceive 
that a man, as Jeſus was, ſhould in any ſuppoſed 
ſtate or condition be equal with God, either 
whilſt here on earth, or in his ſubſequent ſtate 
of honour and advancement in heaven. This 
is what we can never reconcile with any juſt or 
conſiſtent notions of his true and proper buma- 
nity. Jeſus Chriſt, the promiſed Meſſiah, was, 
when in this world, a man like one of us. And 
he is ſtill a man in his exalted ſtate, now glori- 
fied as Lord and head of the whole creation, 
though he was once abaſed, vilified, and 
brought low, through the injury and abuſe which 
he recetyed from the hands of wicked and un- 
reaſonablꝭ men. 
Ho ablurd then is the notion of his ppl 
equality with God, and indeed all thoſe other 
contradictory opinions which are involved in it, 
or neceſſarily flow from it? The ſcripture, I 
am perſuaded, is far, very far, from leading 
vs into unintelligible myſteries, or into any ſuch 
fooliſh abſurdities as many perſons, even at this 
day, are too ready to ſwallow and embrace, 
* The true rational chriſtian, or one that tightly 
_ underſtands the goſpel of Chriſt, is not one 
that believes and worſhips two gods, or three 
- gods ; this is IDOLATRY : He cannot ſay that one 


vary 
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being or ſubſtance is two, or that two or three 
are no more than one; this is profound unin- 
telligible MysTERY : He dares not aſſert, that a 
man, one like himſelf, is equal with God ; this 
iS BLASPHEMY: But he 1s one who believes and 
acknowledges the man Chriſt Jeſus to be the 
fon of God, or the promiſed Meſſiah ; this is true 
feripture divinity. In a word, he is not for mak- 
ing more gods than one; nor for leſſening or 
degrading the peerleſs majeſty of the one living 
and true God. This, I take it, is agreeable 
to tne ſenſe of our Saviour and his apoſtles; 
and the plain ſimple doctrine of the New Teſta- 
ment. It is, at leaſt, the moſt rational and 
conſiſtent notion that I can form upon the ſub- 
ject of this enquiry at preſent, however it may 
differ from the opinion and ſentiments of many, 
who have been commonly reputed the moſt 
_ orthodox. N „ 
[To be concluded in the next number.] 
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| GENTLEMEN, 8 5 


Ms you have been ſo obliging as to inſert in 
your uſeful Repoſitory, ſeveral doubts and 
queries that I have already ſent you, I flatter 
myſelf that you will give me the ſame indulgence 
with reſpect to the following obſervations on the 
reaſoning of St. Paul in his epiſtle to the Ro- 
mans, v. 12— 14. ! 8 
8 Do | In 


7 
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A this part of the epiſtle the apoſtle i is draw- 
ing a compariſon between the effects of the fin 
of Adam and of the obedience of Chriſt, and 
is endeavouring to demonſtrate, that the benefits 
reſulting to mankind from the latter exceed 
the injury they received from the former. Con- 
cerning the ſin of Adam he ſays, that it occaſi- 
oned the death of many; and to prove this, he 
obſerves, that, in the interval between Adam 
and Moſes, as there was no law, there could 
be no tranſgreſſion; ſo that thoſe who died in 
that period muſt have ſuffered on account of 
ſins not committed by themſelves, but by their 
anceſtors. The whole paſſage that I propoſe to 
animadvert upon is the following. 

Rom. v. 12. Sc. Wherefore as by one man fin 
entered into the world, and death by fin; and ſo 
death paſſed upon all men; for that all have ſin- 
ned. For until (or before) the law fin was in 
the world; but fin is not imputed where there is no 
law. Nevertheleſs death reigned from Adam to 
Moſes, even over them that bad not ſinned after 
the ſimilitude of Adam's tranſgreſſi ow, tbo is the 
figure of him that was to come. 

Before I make any remark upon chin paſſage, 
I ſhall take the liberty to propoſe a conjectural 
emendation of our preſent reading of part of 
it, in order to make the author more conſiſtent 
with himſelf, His argument evidently requires, 
that thoſe who died in the interval between 
Adam and Moſes, ſhould not be conſidered as 
ſinners; and yet, as we render it, the 12th verſe 
concludes with. ſaying expreſsly, that they all 
_ en; which ill agrees with what he ons 

| after- 
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afterwards, that ſin could not be imputed in 
their circumſtances. I therefore ſuppoſe that, 
| Inſtead of , or ent e, Tavis; nuaclon, the apoſtle 
wrote ewe, Tavle; nuaplov, for all have not finned ; 
and then what follows, about there being no 
law between Adam and Moſes, will have an 
evident propriety, as calculated to ſupport that 
aſſertion, on which the whole of his argument 
turns. 
If this conjecture be not admitted, the clauſe, 
as it now ſtands, muſt be conſidered as the lan- 
guage of an objector, who, to exclude the 
cauſality of the fin of Adam in the mortality of 
his deſcendants, ſhould ſay, that men die in con- 
ſequence of their own ſins. In this caſe the 
obſervation that follows muſt be conſidered as an 
anſwer to the objection, and will then have the 


ſame propriety as if it had been intended to 


ſupport the contrary aſſertion. 
With or without the propoſed emendation, I 
would take the liberty ro make the following 
remarks upon the paſſage. 
i. In what ſenſe is it true, that there was no 
law between Adam and Moſes? Have not man- 
kind been at all times in a ſtate of moral obli- 


gation capable of being rewarded or puniſhed 


88 their conduct? 

If it be replied, that they were not always 
= a law to which death was annexed as a 
penalty, and therefore could not ſin after he 
fimilitude of Adam's tranſgreſſion, in which ſenſe 
believe the generality of our modern com- 
mentators underſtand St. Paul; I aſk, how did 
men fin after the ſimilitude of Adam- $ tranſgreſſion | 

under 
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under the law of Moſes? 1 apprehend that the 
ſanctions of the law given to Adam, and of that 
given by Moſes,” were very different, though - 
the term death do occur in them both. For 
with reſpect td Adam, it appears by the conſe- 
_ quences, that the death with which he was 
threatened did not, as in the law of Moſes, mean 
a preſent deprivation of life; but only, in ge- 
neral, the being ſubject to death, or the mor- 
tality of himſelf and his hs The law 
of Moſes, in this reſpect, reſembled other civil 
laws, in which death is inflicted for the com- 
miſſion of particular heinous crimes. It can 
hardly be ſuppoſed (which yet muſt be admit- 
ted, upon the ſuppoſition that mortality or im- 
mortality were the fanctions of the law of Moſes) 
that if it had been poſſible for a perſon, under 
that conſtitution, to have lived without ſin, he 
would have been exempted from death, any 
more than infants, who certainly died amo 
them, mene they were ne of 
inning, | | 
But, indeed, this interpretation, though it 
have the ſanction of ſome celebrated names, ap- 
| pears to me to be loaded with ſo many abſur- 
dities, that I cannot poſſibly ſuppoſe it to be 
agreeable to the real ſenſe of the writer, and 
therefore I ſhall animadvert no farther upon it. 
It is, however, upon this ſtrange hypotheſis that 
Dr, Taylor, in the true ſpirit of a commentator, 
paſſes the following compliment on the reaſoning 
of the verſes I have quoted: © Sure never was 
© there a greater variety of uſeful ſentiments 
* crowded into a ſmaller compals ; and yet ſo 
"No, II. Vol, IE L N . 
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8 kilfully, that one part very clearly explains 
tc another.” (Preface to his paraphraſe on the 
Romans, p. 146.) And afterwards, © One ſhall 
« not find, in any other author, an argument ſo 
« juſtly managed; ſo fully eſtabliſhed, attended 
cc with ſuch a variety of inſtructive ſentiments, 
c in the compaſs of thirty words, for, ſetting 
cc aſide the articles, there are no more in the 

« Greek.” © 

Thar the ke of the hams race took 
place in conſequence of the ſin of Adam, I have 
no doubt. We have the authority of Moſes for 
it; but how this is made more evident from any 
conſideration of the mortality of thoſe who died 
in the interval between Adam and Moſes, I own 
I do not fee. Might not St. Paul as well have 
alledged the mortality of thoſe who never heard 
of the law of Moſes, or who were. not ſubject to 
it? But theſe he elſewhere Sh: oa 
have been under a law. 

Upon the whole, the paſſage I have animad- 
verted upon appears to me to bear the marks of 
haſte and: inadvertence ; but I ſhall ſuſpend my 
judgment till I hear from ſome of your learned 
Coppeipandents. | 


I am, Gentlemen, 


Tour very humble ſervant, 


PAULINUS. 
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Some Thoughts on praying in th Nathe of Chriſt, 
accaſioned by an Eſſay on that Subject in No. V. 


Entirely agree with the ingenious Eſſayiſt, 
- that it is highly proper, for chriſtian wor- 
ſhippers, to have a clear and diſtinct idea of 
what they would expreſs by praying in the name 
of Cbriſt; that their addreſſing God, under this 
particular form, may ſo far be a reaſonable, 1n- 
telligent and edifying ſervice. ' But, if in the name 
of Chriſt ſignifies for the honour of our advocate and 
mediator Jeſus Chriſt, or, tbtough the merits of Jeſus 
Cbriſt our javiour, or, for Jeſus Chriſt his ſake, ſhould 
we not naturally expect, that the form would 
have been uſed repeatedly, without any ambigu- 
ity? God, who gave them the comforter, the ſpirit 
of truth, to teach them all things, could not, cer- 
tainly, have omitted any thing, which was highly 
proper, which was neceſſary for them to know. 
However, if the ſenſe of the foregoing expreſ- 
ſions is, notwithſtanding, demonſtrably implied 
in the words, in the name of Cbriſt, we can only 
ſay, that we are left in the dark concerning a 
matter of great importance. 
But, this gentleman will ſurely allow, if con- 
tradictions can be ſound in the ſcriptures, that 
the ſentiments on one ſide of the queſtion only 
could have been dictated by the ſpirit of God. 
Therefore, I was almoſt going to ſay, he ought 
to allow, that no expreſſions: can be found in 
the ſcriptures, equivalent to theſe through the 
merits of Chrif, for 2 s ſake, &c. or, if ſuch 
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of chriſtian worſhip. 


the times of the apoſtles, 
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can be found, that they muſt be the unwarrant- 
able productions of fallible men. 
read, God ſo loved the world, that he gave his 
only begotten ſon, that whoever believeth in 
: © him, might not periſh, but have everlaſting 
llife— Eternal life is the 
Every good and perfect gift deſcendeth from 
< the Father of lights, with whom is no vari- 
© ableneſs, neither ſhadow of turning. — Of his 
. © own will, begat he us with the word of truth. 
© All things are of God, who hath reconciled 
© us to himſelf by Jeſus Chriſt — God was in 
© Chriſt reconciling the world unto himſelf— 
© Rehold, what manner of love the Father hath 
© beſtowed upon us — Love is of God God 
b loved us - God is love, &c. 
riſtics of the Deity, are clear and intelligible to 
every capacity, as well as congenial to the origi- 
nal unbiaſſed ſentiments of the human mind, 
But, hence, are we not emphatically taught, 
that, as God is the only fountain of love, whoſe 
ſtreams refreſh the. boundleſs univerſe, the inter- 
ceſſion of no other being whatever can enlarge 
bis love, and that, as eternal life is the free gift 
of God, no equivalent, in whole or in part, could 
have been given or received for it, and, conſe- 
quently, that to pray to God, fer Chriſt s ſake, 
or, through the merits of Chriſt, can be no ern 


For, we there 


free gift of God. 


Theſe: characte- 


_ Farther; either the phraſe i in queſtion was or 

was. not. underſtood by the Jews in general, in 
If they 
the ſenſe of it is manifeſt from the high prieſt's 
1 ages to we RT Ms the copneil, 


underſtood it, 


Acts 
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Acts v. 27, 32. and the apoſtles reply: The high 


prieſt aſked them ſaying, Did we not ftraitly command 
you, that ye ſhould not teach in this name? and. 
behold ye have filled Feruſalem with your doctrine, 
and intend to bring this man's blood upon us. Then 
Peter and the other apoſtles anſwered and ſaid, We 
ought to obey God rather than men. The God of © 
our fathers raiſed up Jeſus, whom ye flew and hanged 
upon a tree; bim hath God exalted with bis right- 
hand to be a prince and a ſaviour; for to give re- 
pentance 10 Iſrael, and remiſſion of fins; and we 
are his witneſſes of theſe things; and ſo is alſo the 
- boly ſpirit, whom God hath given to them that obey 
him. But, ſhould this declaration of the apo- 
ſtles be deemed inſufficient, to aſcertain the 
true meaning of teaching, and, conſequently, of 
| praying in the name of Chriſt, may we not ex- 
t a full anſwer to all our enquiries upon this 
ſubject, in the principal paſſages of ſcripture, 
which declare thoſe qualifications that render our 
prayers acceptable to God? We read, then, 
God beareth not finners. — The fervent prayer of a 
righteous man availeth much. — Ye aſt and receive 
not, becauſe ye aſe amiſs. — Whatever wwe aſk, e 
receive of him, becauſe we keep his commandments, 
and do thoſe things that are pleaſing in his fight. — 
And this is the confidence that we have in him, that 
if we aſk any thing according to his will, be heareth 
us. In other words, If we pray to God as the 
diſciples of Chriſt, aſking only for ſuch things 
as he hath declared, and his infcrutable wiſdom 
knoweth to be conducive to our happineſs, while 
we purpoſe and endeayour, as the goſpel re- 
quireth, to live * righteouſly, and piouſſy 


in 
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the preſent world, we ſhall obtain all our re- 
queſts; but rely, as we will, on the merits, ſa- 
tisfaction, or prevailing efficacy of Chriſt”s interce/- 
fon for us, if we live in the practice of unrighte- 
ouſneſs we have no grounds of acceptance. 
All theſe things conſidered, that God is the 
only fountain of love, that this is his eſſential 
and eternally unchangeable characteriſtic, and 
that he is always acceſſible to returning peni- 
tents, would it not now appear, that by pray- 
ing in the name of Chriſt, nothing more can be 
underſtood in general, than praying by bis au- 
thority, according to his directions, as his diſciples, 
or as thoſe who belong to him,* and hope for the 
divine mercy, only according to thoſe terms of 
obedience laid down in his goſpel, or by walk- 
ing even as he walked? To this purpoſe, the 
apoſtle ſays, If any man be in Chrift, he is a 
© new creature; old things are paſſed away, be- 
© hold all things are become new.“ To the 
ſame purpoſe, we are exhorted Eph. iv. 32. 
10 forgive one another, as God in Chriſt, xpiro, 
hath forgiven us. If we pray not as new crea- 
tures, then, or as thoſe who purpoſe and endea- 
vour to be ſuch, our prayers can be attended 
with no ſucceſs; and, vice ver/a. 1 
Chriſt, indeed, is ſtiled our propitiatory, 
mediator, high prieſt, advocate and intereeſſor 
with the Father. But, are we ever, notwith- 


See Mat. xvii. 5, 20. Mark ix. 41. Acts u. 38. 
xix. 5. Eph. v. 20. Phil. ii. 10. Col. wi. 17. 1 Cor. 
i. 13. v. 4, Kc. In theſe paſſages, where the name of 
Chriſt ſignifies his „;juriſdiction or authority, we 
ſhould always remember whence he derived this power, &c. 
2 ſtanding 
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ſtanding, expreſsly commanded to addreſs God 
through him under theſe characters? Or, grant- 
ing this, what more can be underſtood here, 
than addreſſing God, as his followers, who be- 
lieve that God has raiſed him from the dead, 
and, conſequently, that he was the authorized 
meſſenger of God, and appointed. to be the 
diſtributor of his favours to mankind. That 
we are required to believe nothing more con- 
cerning Chriſt is evident, ſince, F thou confeſs 
with thy mouth the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and believ- 
et in thy heart that God has raiſed him from the 
dead, thou ſhalt be ſaved. But, if any thing far- 
ther be meant, when Chriſt is called our hig 
prieſt, advocate, &c. than that he is the diſtribu- 
tor of God's favours to mankind, may it not be 
only implied that his ſupplicating for bg fa- 


vours, is made a condition of his having the 


perpetual diftribution of them ? The character 
which he now ſuſtains, as fitting at the right band 
of God, and preſiding under God over the affairs 
of all the children of men, is certainly the 
moſt exalted that we can conceive of any crea- 
ture, being thus the image, even the repreſentative 
of God, in the diſplay of -his moſt honourable 
and adorable perfections. But, may not, Af, 
and tbou ſbalt receive, be a law to the moſt ex- 
alted creature in the univerſe, as a conſtant teſ- 
timony of his dependence upon the ſupreme 
unrivalled Majeſty . of all worlds; and, though 
God is pleaſed then, to employ a mediator in 
communicating all ſpiritual bleſſings to us, have 
we hence any foundation for transferring the 
glory of original ſelf-exiſting benevolence to the 
N L 4 ou. illuſtrious 
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illuſtrious inſtrument through whom it is diff: 
ſed ? All our temporal bleſſings are conveyed to 
us, through ſome medium or other. But, we 
never talk of the merits of the earth; or air, or 


ſiun, or rain, or dews, &c. This, however, is 


a language equally juſtifiable with that of zbe 
merits of Chrift, when introduced in repugnancy 
to the ſupreme univerſal goodneſs of God. | 
Even allowing, then, that © preſenting our 
te addreſs to God through him, as high prieſt, 
tc mediator and interceſſor, or advocate, is not 
5e only the principal, but the very identical 
« thing that our Saviour intends in thoſe places 
e of St. John, where he ſpeaks to his diſciples 
te of aſking in his name, it is clear, notwith- 
ſtanding, that by the mediation, &c. we are not 
to underſtand any prevailing efficacy in Chriſt, in 
contradiction to, or originally influencing, the 
everlaſting good pleaſure of the Father of all. 
But, how does it appear, that preſenting our 
addreſſes to God, through Chriſt, as high prieſt, 
&c. is the very identical thing that our Saviour 
intended in the places referred to here? This 
ſeems; at leaſt, not to be the thing intended in 
John xiv. 12-14. Our Saviour ſays, ver. 12. 
Perily, verily, I ſay unto you, be that believeth in 
me, the'' works that I do ſhall be do alſo, and 
. greater works than theſe: ſhall he do; becauſe I go 
unto "my. Father, ' 13. Aud whatſoever ye ſpall 
aſt in my name, that will I do, that the Father 
may be glorified in "the ſon." ig. If ye ſhall aft 
any thing in my nate, I will do it. The obvious 
meaning conveyed by the words, in my name, 
1 mu is paſſage, ſeparately cotifalereds: is the Yeu | 
ame 


praying in the Name of Chrift. 

ſame that is conveyed by mw words, be 1. 
believeth i in me. {3 

The only text, on which our 1 grounds 
bis notion of praying in the name of Chriſt, is 
John xvi. 26. But ide comforter, the Holy Ghoſt, 
whom the Father will fend in my name, he ſhall 
teur h you all things. © Here, now,” ſays he, 
« we: have a moſt clear and ſtrong inſtance of 
doing a thing in the name of another, and par- 
ticulatly in the name of Chriſt, which cannot be 
reduced to any one of the heads before men- 
tioned. For, as giving the Holy Ghoſt was his 
Father's own act and deed; ſo, when he ſent 
that Comforter in the name of Chriſt, he could 
with no ſort of propriety be ſaid, to do it by bis 
authority, according to his directions, and as his 
diſciple, or as belonging to him under any ſuch 
inferior character. Upon this I would remark, 
how can that,. which was the Father's own act 
and deed, with any propriety be ſaid to be the 
ſole effect of another's merits, or nothing more 
than a full equivalent for the price he paid ? A 
perſon's own act and deed, muſt be his own vo- 
luntary act and deed, muſt derive its origin as 
well as its accompliſhment entirely from bim ſelf. 
But, letting this paſs; how does it appear that 
the 26th verſe mult neceſſarily refer to the 16th? 
Certainly, ſuch a connection is not univerſally 
characteriſtical of the ſacred writings. Allowing, 
however, that the ſaid reference takes place here, 
what follows from it? — That it was a part of 
Chriſt's mediatorial office, to pray the Father for 
the Comforter; not that the Father was gained 


N * his merits _ to on the I 
RN ot 
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Not to mention many other texts to this purpoſe, 
ſee 1 Sam. vii. 9, 10. Our author will not, 
I dare ſay, aſcribe any ſuch merit to Samuel, as 
he contends for upon the preſent occaſion. But, 
without reſting the matter here, why is it taken 
for granted, that the words in my name, are in- 
controvertibly applicable to the miſſion of the 
Spirit by the Father? May they not refer to the 
qualifications of the diſciples only, and the whole 
verſe be explained thus: The Comforter, 
the Holy Spirit, whom the Father will ſend 10 
thoſe who are in my name (bos u, underſtood) | 
or, to you becauſe you belong to me, or are 
my faithful and obedient ſervants, he ſhall wo 
you all things.” In this manner, at leaſt, 
muſt explain Mark ix. 41.* “W hoſoever "hall 
give you a cup of water to drink, in my name, 
| becauſe you belong to Chriſt, ſhall not loſe his 
reward.” The conſtruction is not, Whoſoever, 
in my nume, through my interceſſion, ſhall give you 


a cup of water to drink—but, Whoſoever ſhall 


give you, in my name, as my diſciples, or, becauſe 
you belong to me, a cup of cold water to drink, 
ſhall not loſe his reward. Thus, alſo, we may 
explain the words in John xiv. 13, 14, 16, 29. 
In my name in the 13th and 14th verſes, is ob- 
viouſly ſynonimous with, be that believeth in me, 
in the 12th verſe. But, to this interpretation of 
the paſſage in diſpute, and to obviate an argu- 
ment drawn from John xvi. 24. it is objected, 
« To ſuppoſe that they, the Twelve, had never 

prayed at that ne; Pons bis A., as _ 


5 e Mat, 4 in .. > 
7 cenie 


/ 
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Chriſt's diſciples, or, according to bis er | 
formerly given them at their own: requeſt, is a 
ſuppoſition hard to be maintained, &c. Why 
ſo? In that form of prayer which he taught 
them, they were not directed to pray as his 

diſciples, But ſuppoſing that they uſed that or 
any other form, as his diſciples or followers, ac- 
cording to the apprehenſions they then enter- 
tained of him, they could not, notwithſtanding, 
before his reſurrection, have, in reality, prayed 
to the Father as his diſciples, as the ſubjects 
of his proper kingdom; for until the reſurrec- 
tion, and even for ſome time after, their thoughts 
were wholly fixed upon. a temporal kingdom, 
and they conſidered him only as a temporal 
prince. N, his kingdom was not of us 
world, 

I ſhall ſay no more at preſent, but expreſs: my 
| wiſhes, that our modern divines may be no 
longer influenced or directed by the doctrine of 
Plato, in explaining or enforcing: the doctrines 
of the New Teſtament. Jeſus Chriſt ſpake- as 
never man ſpake, and he is the way to eternal 
life. I am, Gentlemen, 


Your humble ſervant, 
| PHILALETHES. 


P. 8. Some other 8 acemivet: to me 
upon this ſubject, which, not to make the article 
too long, I have avoided mentioning, until * ſee 
| che 25 of che ee already 1 


The 
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: The Kin, gdom of God is not meat and drink, 
But righteouſ? ufneſs and peace, nn the 


Holy bot. . UL. 
7 othe Editore, the Theol nga e 
GENTLEMEN, 


r has for ſome time bern a doubt with me 

(nor am I ſingular in doubting) whether the 
ſacrament of the Lord's Supper, as we call it, 
was only a temporary and local inſtitution, or 
intended for a ſtanding rite in the chritian 
church through all ages; and I hope I ſhall 
not be blamed for expreſſing my doubts upon 
this ſubject; efpecially fince I propoſe them 
only with a view of having them examined and 
god by ſome of your correſpondents. - 

Doubting in a cafe where ſatisfactory evidence 
: is wanting, I think, all unprejudiced perſons 
will allow, is no more a vice of the mind than 

aſſent is a virtue, where the evidence is clear 
and demonſttative; and as is not vicious 
cannot be blame-worthy. 

I am not ignorant, indeed, that the general 
opinion of chriſtians, in all ages of the church, 
has been in favour of the perpetuity of that 
inſticution ; and many, I doubt not, will think 
it ſtrange that any one, who profeſſeth himſelf a 


5 ckung. ſhould make a diſpute of it. 


But general opinion is not the rule in +a 
ters of pure revelation. It is to the Jaw and to 
the teſtimony we are to have recourſe ; and if 


that be in our favour, it matters not what any 
tan, 
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man, or any. number of men have ſaid or 
thought to the contrary. 

In inſtitutions of a poſitive. king. (ſuch as 
have no foundation in the reaſon and nature- of 
things) we mult have ' recourſe. to the mind of 
the inſtitutor, and his mind and intention can 
only be known by the words he has made uſe 
of in that inſtitutian, x 

To bring home this general obſervation to 
che particular caſe before us, the ſacrament of 
the Lord's ſupper is canfeſſedly a. poſitive inſti- 
tution, ordained by Jeſus Chriſt before he left 
this world; and from his ſacred and divine cha- 
racter it is unqueſtionably to be coneluded, that 
he delivered his mind upon this ſubject, fairly 
and without reſerve, both as to the asture, the 
end and the continuance of it. 

Had it been our Lord's deſign that 1 or- 
dinance of his ſhould be a perpetual ſtanding 
rite, indiſpenſable to all his diſciples, is it not 
natural to conclude, that this deſign of his would 
have been as clearly and fully ſignified as words 
could expreſs it. | 

We find the caſe ſtands thus with reſpect to 
all poſitive inſtitutions, under the law. of Moſes, 
which were to remain in force among the Jews, 
ſo long as they continued a nation diſtin& from 
the reſt of the world. This is ſo well known, 
| chat! it needs no proof from particular inſtances. 

And would not the great teacher of Iſrael 
have uſed the like punctuality and preciſion 
with, reſpect to this ordinance of his, had he in- 
tended it to be of perpetual and indiſpenſable 

Wu ? W he would; for, other- 


"ws 
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| wiſe, he hath not ſhown the equity and fair- 


neſs of an ordinary human lawgiver ; B a thought 
which every chriſtian mind will reject MO" in- 
dignation. 

Now, whether Jeſos Chriſt hath given any 
' Intimation of his deſigning this poſitive rite to be 
of ina terminable obſervation, let his own words 
(ang they are very plain ones) be judge. 

The paſſages in the goſpel, where mention is 

made of this religious rite, you know, are but 
three, viz. Matt. xxvi. 26— 28. Mark xiv. 22 
224. Luke xxii. 19— 20. and what is our Lord 
repreſented as ſaying by theſe three hiſtorians? 
Why, no more than this, Take, eat bread 
and drink wine in remembrance of me.” Now, 


here is no mention made, either as to univer- 


ſality or perpetuity of that religious rite; or, in 
other words, Jeſus Chriſt here gives no orders 
to his apoſtles to charge thoſe of other nations 
(who ſhould believe on him through their words) 
either to make uſe of this rite, as an eſſential 
part of his religion, or to hand it down in prac- 
tice from one generation to another unto the 
end of time. 

And, therefore, if the apoſtles did give any 
ſuch charge to thoſe they converted to the faith 
of ' Chriſt, they muſt have done it without any 
commiſſion, that we know of, from their divine 
maſter ; conſequently, all at this day, who join 
in this religious rite, however innocently, con- 
ſcientiouſly or profitably (as they imagine) they 
may perform it; yet do they not obſerve it 
without a divine'warrant ? For, if eating bread, 
—_— in 2 of Chriſt, be neither a 
| branch 


the Lord's Supper. 17 5 
branch of natural religion (as it plainly is not) 


nor yet a command of Jeſus Chriſt, reaching to 


all his followers; where, then, is the ground 


of a chriſtian's obligation to it? With as much 


reaſon might all Chriſt's diſciples, in every 
church, own themſelves obliged to waſh one 
another's feet, becauſe our Saviour waſhed his 
apoſtles feet, and gave it in charge to do as he 
had done to them, John xiii. 14, 15. | 

Well; but did not our Lord ſay, Do this, i. e. 
eat and drink in remembrance of me? He did: 
dut to whom? Why, only to them who fat at 
meat with him; and, I pray, by what mood or 
figure in logic, can we infer an univerſal obli- 
gation from a particular command, or, a com- 
mand to a few particular perſons? | 

If God had commande Abraham only to cir- 
7 himſelf and his houſehold, without 
adding any more; would all his poſterity, ever 
after, have thought themſelves obliged to have 
that painful rite performed upon their children? 
and the ſame may be ſaid with regard to the 
paſſover. 

The fartheſt; then, da our Lord's command 
to the Eleven can reaſonably be extended (as far 
as can perceive) is only to ſuch as were in like 
circumſtances with them, 1. e. their chriſtian 
brethren of the Jewiſh nation and in the land of 
| Judea; and that only to the deſtruction of 
Jeruſalem ; for this their eating and drinking, 
was only an appendix to the paſſover; which 
paſſover mult ceaſe of courſe, when the temple 
was. deſtroyed, becauſe it was not. to be cele- 
nes any where elſe, by an expreſs conſtitu- 

| tion 
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tion in Moſes law. And, conſequently, that 
which was ahnexed- to it, or rather, the con- 


_ cluding part of it (which. was by Jeſus Chriſt, 


applied to a different purpoſe from which it 


had been applied to before) mult ceaſe of courſe 


unleſs there was (as I do not find there is) an 


expreſs law to the contrary. — And how ealy . 


was it for Jeſus Chrift to have given ſuch a 
command? If, therefore, the ſon of God has 

ven no ſuch expreſs command (and whether 
he has not is referred to the judgment of others) 


their not doing of it muſt be aſcribed either to 


an overſight in him (a ſuppoſition not to be ad- 


mitted) or elſe he muſt have omitted it deſign- 
edly and on purpoſe ; and then the conſequence 


will follow, that eating and drinking in remem- 
brance of Chrift, was only a temporary and 
local inſtitution, appointed till the time of re- 
formation; until the period of that great revo- 


| lution ſhould come, when the whole ceconomy 


of the Jewiſh religion, with all its ritual obſer- 
vances, was to be utterly aboliſhed ; and the 
true worſhippers ſhould mo the Father i in 


ſpirit and in truth. 
But what fays St. Paul upon the ſubject be- 


fore us; for, it is but fair and reaſonable 


that his words ſhould be conſidered? The 


very ſame, as to the ſubſtance of it, that Jeſus 


Chriſt himſelf ſaid, and no more, as may be ſeen 
by looking into 1 Cor, xi. 23—25. only he adds, 
as his owrr obſervation on our Saviour's words to 
the Twelve upon that occaſion, v. 26. For as 
often as ye eat f this bread, &c. ye do ſhow 


forth the Lord's death until he come. Now 
here 


the Lord's Supper. 177 
here is plainly no injunction, no command as 
to che thing itſelf. — He leaves them at liberty 
either to do it or not, only directing them, as 
often as they performed that rite, to do it in re- 
membrance of a crucified Saviour. So that, for 
any thing St. Paul has ſaid to the contrary, the 
matter ſtands juſt where Jeſus Chriſt had left it. 

And from what our Lord delivered upon 
chat occaſion I beg leave to obſerve, that unleſs 
Gentile chriſtians are obliged (which they can- 
not be) to keep the Jewiſh paſſover, no reaſon 
can be aſſigned from Chriſt's inſtitution, why 
this rite of eating, &c. in remembrance of him, 
ſhould be kept up: ſince it was only an appen- 
dage to, or, rather, an eſſential part (in our Sa- 
viour's time) of the paſchal ſolemnity, transferred 
by his direction to another uſe. 

But (it will be aſked) did not all chellhtnn 
churches, out of Judea, in the apoſtle's days, meet 
8 to eat, &c. in remembrance of Chriſt? I 
do not know that; the ſcripture ſays no ſuch thing. 
Well; but did not the Corinthians then ? They 

did; but who commanded them? St. Paul, 
pou will ſay. St. Paul, as was obſerved, doth 
not ſay he did; and therefore Oy ought to 
lay; it for him. 

But do not we read, Acts xx. 11. that St. 
Paul adminiſtered the ſacrament to the elders 
from Epheſus before he left Miletus? The 
apoſtle's words are, I hen he therefore was come 
up again, and had broken bread and bad eaten, 
&c. but theſe words will not prove the point 
for which they are alledged, as is plain from 
Acts xxvil. 33—35. And, while the day was 
9. 11, Yr 3h. a. - coming 
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coming on, Paul beſought them all to take meat, 
ſaying, This day is the fourteenth day that ye have 
taken nothing ; wberefore I pray you to take ſome 
meat, for this is for your health ; — and when he 
| had thus ſpoken, he took bread, and gave thanks 10 
God in the preſence of them all, Wo when he bad 
broken it be began to eat. 

But how came the apoſtles to ſuffer ſuch an 
innovation (if it was one) under their own eyes ? 
Anſwer, How could they help it? For the pre- 
judices of their Gentile converts were fo ſtrong 
in behalf of ſacrifical rites, or eating and drink- 
ing in honour of the objects of their former 
worſhip, that they could not be content with 

the ſpiritual ſacrifices required by the goſpel, 
but muſt have ſomething material to offer — 
and hence the apoſtles were, in a manner, com- 
pelled to yield to a practice, which (though it 
was not blame-worthy for the matter of it, yet) 
had no foundation in the original appointment | 
of Jeſus Chriſt, 

This is all I have to ſay at preſent, except 
that I am, Gentlemen, 


Very puck your humble ſervant, 


OB. 13, 176g. | ES J. B. 
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HET HER the following obſervations on 
the conduct of Judas are any way origi- 
nal ] cannot ſay. The argument ariſing from 


the view of it in favour of chriſtianity is acm and 
fingular to me. It is fo obvious, that I can 


ſcarcely think it has eſcaped the notice of others. 


If the obſervations are of ſuch a nature, or pla- 


ced in ſuch a light, as to be worth reading, they 
are at your ſervice. If the remarks have not 
been purſued after the uſual method of argu- 


mentation, let this plead for me; they are word 


for word as they were delivered from the pulpit 


to a plain congregation, in the application of a 


ſermon which I preached, a ſhort time ſince, on 
the character, conduct, and repentance of Judas. 
1 endeavoured that the obſervations ſhould be 


quite evident in their nature and intention to the 


meaneſt of my hearers, who could not take in 


om W and abſtractedly W | 


CHRISTIANITY i is a religion built on and 
ſupported by fas open and indubitable, per- 
ceived and acknowledged facts. Its diſcoveries 
are not the wild chimeras of a diſtempered and 


viſionary brain, but intereſting and well-groun- 


ded events of a wife and gracious Providence. 
That, which ſo many honeft and di/interefted per- 


ſons, about 1700 years ago, defended on perſona! 
evidence with ſuch undaunted bravery; that, to 
TR intereſts of which they cheerfully devoted 
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every temporal emolument and gratification ; 
that, which the crudeſt inflictions of the moſt 
cruel torments that art could deviſe or malice 
® execute; ; which all the horrid apparatus of mar- 
J + tyrdom could not affright them from defending, 
| publiſhing and glorying in; 7hat, I ſay, could 
not be the dream of credulity and enthuſtaſm ; 
could not be the offspring of fraud and impoſ- 
ture, but a f as well grounded in its revelation 
as it is excellent in its nature, gracious in its 
defigns, pure in its . and N in 
its end. 
The arguments which ariſe from a view of 
the characters and conduf? of the firſt preachers 
of the goſpel, have been often placed in a moſt 
happy and advantageous light, and can hardly fail 
of leaving ſome impreſſions of the truth of what 
they preached, on the mind that is not totally 
blinded by ſceptical prejudices, and hargened by 
vicious propenſities and gratifications, 

The evidences that reſult from impartial ob 
ſervations on the converſion and 71% of St. 
Paul, in favour of the religion he was miracu- 
Jouſly led to contend for, are exceedingly co- 
"oth z evidences on which, for their peculiar 
force and luſtre, ſome learned and penetrating 
men, have even dared to reſt the whole cauſe 
of chriſtianity. I have often thought the con- 
duct of Judas Iſcariot, though to appearance 
almoſt unaccountable, yet when entered impar- | 
tially into, affords us ſome very ſtriking. evi- 

dences, not to ſay indiſputable proofs, of the 
divinity of Chriſt's miſſion. I'apprehend if they 

are placed in the following plain and 1 

light, 
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light, they will appear to carry in them much 
force and rational conviction. 

If Chriſt had been an impoſtor, Judas muſt 
have known it, having been ſo long with him to 


obſerve his conduft—to- ſee his miracles—to hear 
his words; having had all the opportunities ima- 


ginable, both of a public and private nature, 


to find out the true character of Chriſt, and the 
real ends of his miniftry. Now if Chriſt had zo 
been what he profeſſed to be, Judas might very 


lawfully have detected him—1 ſay, if Jeſus had 


been an impoſtor he might, with all the reaſon 
of juſtice in the world, have taken away the 
ver}, and opened the deceit to the view of 


mankind. If he had done ſo—if he had betrayed 
and expoſed him in caſe of impoſture, he would 


not have given himſelf much trouble and concern 
about it afterwards; for in that caſe he would 
have done nothing but what was fit and right; 
and inſtead of being under the contracted in- 
fluence of perſonal attachmenr, would have evi- 
denced his generofity to mankind, by opening 
their eyes, and taking off the maſk of hypocriſy; 


much leſs would the thought of his having be- 
trayed ſo very great an impoſtor (as Chriſt muſt. 


have been, had he been an impoſtor at all) have 
driven him to abſolure deſpair, and that black, 
unſufferable deſpair of foul, on account of 


what he had done in betraying his maſter, to 


ſelf- murder. 


But all the ee of Judas againſt Chriſt, 
and againſt himſelf in conſequence thereof, max 
12 accounted bas upon this pay and can- 
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not be accounted for but upon this . : 


e that Jeſus was really ſent of God, and that 


te Judas had ſufficient conviction and undeniable 
te evidence of it.” 

See, then, in the conduct of this arch traitor, 
and ingrate, the admirable footſteps of Divine 
Providence! How remarkably and viſibly did 
the deſigns of that God who; by his eternal 
power and wiſdom, © educes good from ill,” 
over-rule and dire& the policy of Satan, the 
dcovetouſneſs of Judas, and the malice of prieſts 
and elders! The ends of Satan's inſtigation 
(Luke xxii. 3.) and the concurring artifices and 
attempts of his agents of the temple were; 
doubtleſs ſuch as theſe, If one of Jeſus's own 
ec choſen; and one who has been ſo long with 
& him, and ſo long borne atteftation to his 
i meſſiahſhip, renounces and betrays him to his 
© enemies, it will diſcredit his cauſe in the face 
te of the world more than any thing beſides.” 

And, indeed, what would have founded more 
to the "diſcredit of the chriſtian religion, than 
ſuch a report as this, founded on one part of 
the traitor's conduct. There! the cheat is 
at length diſcovered ; diſcovered; not by a pro- 
feſſed enemy; not by a new convert or ra- 
inquirer; not by one liable to be miſtaten in the 
matter, but by one of the grand abettors of the 
Nazaræan cauſe; by an experienced and acute 
veteran; by one who pretended, like the reſt of 
the fraternity, to miracles and extraordinary 
powers of inſpiration, &c. Such an one, by 
name Judas, treaſurer of the common ſtock, 

in the exalted poſt of an apoſtle, unable to ſup- 
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port the character of divine miſſion and other 
ſuch pretenſions, has explained the whole myſ- 
tery, and ſhewn it to be nothing better than an 
arrant cheat, acted upon the undiſcerning and 
credulous part of mankind. This diſcovery of 
his was not made by a mere ſlip of indiſcretion, 
or want of caution to guard his high-flown 
claims; it was not made in conſequence of ter- 

rible threats, but the diſcovery was purely volun- 
| tary, He could not ſatisfy himſelf any longer in 
wearing the maſque—in acting a part, the bot- 
tom of which was nothing but the moſt horrible 

deceit. He could not any longer aſſociate with 
ſuch a crew of miſcreant impoſtors with any de- 
gree of ſatisfaction, and therefore has been ſo 
true and faithful to his conſcience ; ſo kind and 
generous to mankind, as to betray. his maſter — 
to detect the head of this falſe ſociety, and to 


aid in apprehending him, that he may be brought 3 


to condign puniſhment.” 

Theſe ſentiments are very natural, and we can- 
not ſuppoſe but that many inferred them from 
the proceedings of Judas againſt his Lord. And 
had Judas left matters in this ſituation ; had he 
perſiſted in his fault, and diſcovered no grief 
and penitence on account of it, it would have 
been, at leaſt, a very great ſtumbling block in the 
way of our belief of the ſincerity of Chriſt, and the 
divinity of his miſſion. But let us purſue the 
traitor and watch the event. Is he inflexible 
and relentleſs! Does he ſecond what he has done 
by vindicating his conduct! Does he ſay, If it 
was to be repeated, he would act the ſame part 
again! (This he would have ſaid, if he had be- 
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traved and detected an impoſtor ; for who would. 
not think it his duty ſo to do!) No! he ſpeaks 
a very different language; he entertains very 
different ſentiments of the matter; he neither 
vindicates nor palliates his conduct; but, on the 
contrary, recoils with horror at the reflection 
of it. It was not conſcience, generouſly infor- 
med and awakened, that led him to betray his 
maſter. It is conſcience, dreadfully alarmed, 
depreſſed with the heavieſt guilt, that reproves 
him for it, as a deed uncommonly foul and per- 
fidious. He repented himſelf; bitterly lamented 
what he had done; wiſhed moft paſſionately 
he had never done it. It was not a tranſient, 
Aighty ſorrow, that might ariſe in a generous 
mind at the detection and condemnation of an 
old friend and companion (which might be the 
caſe, wherever impoſture was the object) but an 
extreme, unbounded tranſport of grief and diſ- 
traction, ariſing from the conviction of the 
blackeſt and moſt enormous guilt in betraying 
the righteous and innocent, Thus runs his con- 
ſeſſion (and, conſidering who ſpoke it, and when, 
and before whom it was ſpoken, it is one of the 
moſt extraordinary atteſtations to the divinity of 
Chriſt's miſſion that the New Teſtament affords 
us.) 1 have jinned, in that I have betrayed the inno- 
cent blood. Mat. xxvii. 4. Here lies the emphaſis 
of forrows. He had betrayed, not a vile hypo- 
crite, not a lucrative impoſtor, but innocent blood. 
This was the bitter reflection; and here the lines 
of - conviction met and terminated ; here the 
billows of grief, horror and deſpair were collet- 
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ed, continually caſting up mire and dirt, with 


which his mind and conſcience were defiled. 
But could Judas in ſome meaſure ſooth his 


| grief by palliating his guilt. No! it admitted 


of no excule or extenuation. He had enviouſly 
and deliberately oppoſed the truth; what he 
knew Md was fully convinced was the truth. 
Now, could Judas have called in queſtion the 
meMahſhip of Chriſt, though he might not have 
been able poſitively to have denied it (but this 
he would moſt certainly and infallibly have 
been able to determine, having known Chriſt 
ſo much, and attended him fo long) I fay, ſuppo- 
ing Judas could have entertained any doubt of 
the truth of Chriſt's meſſiahſhip, this would 
have mitigated his ſorrow in ſome degree, and 
ſoothed his anguiſh. Could he have argued 
with himſelf—< Ye agonizing reflections ſubſide 
e wp nſcience be eaſy; perhaps Jeſus is not 
« what he profeſſed to be; nor is religion of 
« ſo ſacred a nature, and of: {och eternal im- 
ce portance as he declared, and would have 
« men believe. How many deceivers have there 
ee been in the world, whofe pretenſions have 
ee been very extraordinary, and who have, for 
_ « a time, ſupported their pretenſions by fome 
4 wonderful appearances! Perhaps Jeſus has 
ce been acting and impoſing on others a falſe 
ec and pretended character. Then, ſure, there 
cc js no cauſe for me thus to be ſwallowed up with 
« the horror of guilty conviction. Who knows 
« but that he, in reality, richly deſerved to be 
« detected and betrayed as he hath been by 
© me? — Could Judas have any way, and 
| oy N 1 
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by any plauſible means, have alkenes the 
divine miſſion and integrity of his maſter ; he 
would have dwelt on the ſuſpicion, have height- 
ened it, and argued from it in order to have 
allayed the torment of his conſcience. But he 
knew, and was, beyond controverſy, aſſured that 
he, whom he had betrayed, was the Mefſiah and 
king of the church of God, he could no more 
call it in queſtion than he could the ſun's ſhining 
at noon-day. His conviction and perſuaſions 
were too ſtrong and firmly built, for any doubts 
and ſuſpicions to intervene and have any influ- 
ence upon him. 
Here then, I apprehend, the matter comes to 
a criſis. Judas muſt know who and what Chriſt 
was. If he had zot been what he profeſſed, he 
ought to have been detected; if Judas had de- 
tected him, he would have done a right and 


juſtifiable thing, and would nb, have wounded his 


conſcience by doing it, much leſs have de/ſpaired 
and hanged himſelf on account of it. But hav- 
ing done it, his conſcience was ſtung with the 
conviction of its guilt. He confeſſed before the 
prieſts and elders that he had done amiſs, in 
that he had betrayed the innocent blood—his 
confeſſion was followed with a reſtitution of his 
reward of iniquity and perfidy—his mind was 
tormented in conſequence of his treachery and 
guilt—guilt drove him to deſpair, and deſpair 
ended in /ef-deftruFion. See, then, in the cata- 
ſtrophe of this miſerable traitor, one of the moſt 
convincing evidences of Chriſt's divine miſſion ! 
The wrath of man ſhall praiſe him, and the 
malice of man ſhall aſſert his glory. | 3; , 
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To the Editorsof theTheological Repoſitory. 


GENTLEMEN, 


HE having never yet been able to procure 
1 my numbers of the Repoſitory, till above 
a month after the publication, muſt be my ex- 
cuſe for the lateneſs, and inaccuracy too, of 
theſe ſhort remarks on Pyrrho's, letter, from 
your's and his reſpe&ful humble ſervant, 


| W. W. 


ALL the miraculous power, which appears 
from the hiſtory to be exerted by Peter in the 
caſe of Ananias and Sapphira, was his declaring; 
by divine inſpiration, the ſecret fraud, and Ana- 
nias's ſudden death to be a judgment of God upon 
him for it, and foretelling the like immediate ſud- 
den death of Sapphira his wife and confederate, 
upon the ſame account, which ſeems abun- 
dantly ſufficient to cauſe great fear to come upon 
the church; and upon as many as heard of thoſe 
things. | , TO e 
It is ſaid afterwards, that by. the hands of the 

apoſtles were many figns and wonders wrought 
among the people, i. e. the apoſtles were made 
inſtruments, in God's hand, of many ſigns and 
wonders; which refers in general to the mi- 
racles God wrought by them; but no farther to 
this particular caſe, then to Peter's foretelling 
the immediate death of one of theſe ' perſons, 
__ ſuggeſting the occaſion of that of thm 


I can- 
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I cannot think God intruſted any of theſe 
powers to the apoſtles to be exerted, much leſs 
exceeded in the leaſt, at their own diſcretion. 
Wherein did Moſes exceed his commiſſion? Was 
it not to ſtrike the rock, and water ſhould come 

out? and he did ſo. The Lord was diſpleaſed, 
indeed, with Moſes and Aaron, not becauſe 
they exceeded rheir commiſſion, but becauſe 
they did not Amnify him in the eyes of the people, 
viz. by afcribing the favour and the miracle to 
God, but even to take the honour of it too 
much to themſelves. Ze rebels, muſt we fetch 
you water out of the rock? The Pſalmiſt aſcribes 
God's diſpleaſure, on this occaſion, to Mo- 
ſes's ſpeaking unadviſedly wich his lips, Pſa. 
cui. 3 . 5 1 
I cannot help ſtill thinking, as I have long 
thought, the delivering perſons 10 Satan, in theſe 
ſacred writings, means no more than excluding 
them (at leaſt for a time) from communion 
with the church or kingdom of God; which 
was, in effect, returning them into the kingdom 
of Satan, the god of this world, but had no 
effect at all upon their health or temporal af- 
fairs. This ancient diſcipline, in its primitive 
ſimplicity, or diſcountenancing the criminal and 
ſcandalous indulgence of the fleſh, had its de- 
ſired effect upon ingenuous minds; and nothing 
can have a good effect upon a thoroughly diſ- 


ingenuous mind, whatever reſtraint it may lay 


upon the outward: behaviour. The new man, I 
apprehend, in theſe ſaered writings, ſignifies the 
profeſſion of chriſtianity, an inſtantaneous change 
of character and connection. The * un- 

der 
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det the body, or mortifying the inordinate luſts 
of the fleſh, was a conſequence of this, and, 
more or leſs, a work of time, according as they 
had got head by conſtitution or habit. 
. The moſt gentle admonition or rebuke of a 
finner is a ſort of chaſtiſement, or puniſhment 
of his mind, though it affect not his body or his 
property; and the true primitive «diſcipline, I 
think, was no more than a ſharper rebuke of the 
_ ſame kind. The divine diſcipline of Providence, 
in the hand of God, may go farther, and affect 
life, limbs, ſenſes, property "and proſperity, either 
of private perſons or communities. 
© They ſhall lay hands on the fick, and they foal 
recover, ſeems fully explained by James, 2 
The prayer of faith all ſave the fick, and the 
Lord fhall raiſe bim up. Prayer for particular 
pes (whatever was the occaſion) ſeems to 
have been, at that time and long after, perpe- 
tually attended with this token or ceremony, of 
laying the hand or hands over him that was 
prayed for; and thereby ſuch prayer came to 
be denominated /aying on of hands, from this 
eireumſtance, and diſtinguiſned from thoſe 


prayers which were more general, where the 


perſon officiating often ſpread his hands, more 
elevated, as it were, over the whole afſembly, 


the whole chriſtian church; or the whole world. 


Thus we are told of perſons bringing little 
children in arms to Chriſt, that he might lay 
his hands on them, i. e. bleſs or pray for them; 

and the apoſtles conferred ſpiritual gifts on par- 


ticular: perſons by laying on of hands, i. e. by 


en, to God 0 confer them; and others 


Were 
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| were thus recommended to the grace of God as 


officers in the church; not that the healing vir- 


tue in one caſe, or the miraculous gifts or any 
authority in the other, were then imagined to paſs 
through the fingers of the good men, whatever 
they have been ſince. | Ty 
Theſe ſhort hints are freely ſubmitted to your 
correction, or entire ſuppreſſion, and will very 
probably be ſuperſeded by a more full and judi- 
cious anſwer from ſome better hand. | 


To the Editors of the Theological Repoſitory. 
. GENTLEMEN, 7 1 | 
TI Phat authority does Dr. Harwood: para- 
4 raſe, or liberally tranſlate, In ibe begin- 
ning, in the firſt verſe of John's goſpel, Before 
the origin of this world? Even ſuppoling that the 
evangeliſt refers preciſely to the ſame period of 
time, that Moſes refers to in the firſt verſe of 
_ Geneſis, the word before muſt be deemed an in- 
truder. 1 dare fay, that Dr. Harwood himſelf 
would not paraphraſe the firſt verſe of Geneſis, 
Before the origin of this world, God created the 
-heavens and the earth. But a very ſlight exa- 
mination of the matter will convince us, that 
the evangeliſt thought not about the beginning 
of this world, but the beginning of the goſpel 
_ diſpenſation. The parallel paſſages in Mark 
1. 1. and Luke 1, 2, are a ſufficient proof of this. 
Mark ſays expreſsly, The beginning of the goſpel 
of Feſus Chriſt ; and hence is it not natural to 
infer, that John had the beginning of the ſame 
2 | 1 diſpenſation 
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diſpenſation in view? Luke ſays, Foraſmuch as 


many have taken in hand to ſet forth in order a de- 


claration of theſe things which are moſt ſurely believed 
among us: even as they delivered them unto us, who 
from the beginning were eye-witneſſes and miniſters 
of the word. Here, though this evangeliſt barely 
ſays, From the beginning, as John lays, In the begin- 
ning, we are at no loſs for his meaning; for we 
very well know that the eye-witneſſes and mini- 
ſters of the word, of whom he ſpeaks, did not ex- 
iſt before the origin of this world. If John has 
written obſcurely, then does not Luke explain 
him clearly ? But, we need not confine ourſelves 
to this ſeemingly forcible evidence. When the 
apoſtle Peter ſays, Acts xi. 15. The Holy Spirit 
fell an them, as on us at the beginning, he evi- 
dently means by the beginning, the firſt effuſion 
of the miraculous powers, the beginning of 
thoſe things which he was juſt going to relate. 

The apoſtle Paul alſo, when he ſays, 2 Theſſ. 
11. 13, e beloved of the Lord, becauſe God 
hath from the beginning cheſen you to ſatvation, 
ſeems to point at the firſt publication of the goſpel. 

But, if we ſhould now ſuppoſe, that the apoſtles, 
and the other evangeliſts, may have underſtood 
the words in a different ſenſe from that of John, 
we cannot have our doubts more effeftually re- 
ſolved, than by applying to John's teſtimony, 
in other places. John vi. 64. Jeſus knew from 
the beginning, who they were that believed not. 

xv. 27. Je have been with me, from the beginning. 
xvi. 4. Theſe things ſaid ] not unto you at the be- 
ginning, becauſe I was with you. 1 John i. 1. 
* bat which Was from the beginning, which wwe 


hade 
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have beard. —ii. 7. An old commandment which ye 
had from the beginning. See alſo ver. 24.— 
iii. 11. 2 John v. 6. The meaning of the words, 
in all thoſe paſlages, is obvious at firſt Gght, 
and hence we ſeem warranted to interpret in the 
beginning was the word; Jeſus Chriſt himſelf was 
the chief corner ſtone of the goſpel, the firſt 
foundation of that building which God has crea- 
ted. Thus the author of the epiſtle to the He- 
brews ii. 3. How ſhall we eſcape if we neglett jo 
great ſalvation ?\ which at the firſt began to be 
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GENTLEMEN, 


If you think the queſtion a in what Ns; 
will any way fubſerve the intereſt of truth, you 
will, J am perſuaded, give it a place in your 
Repoſitory.” I am, Gentlemen, 


Tom humble : ſervant, | 
G H. 


AM a chriſtian, but a rational one—T be- 

1 lieve in Cbriſt, not merely becauſe I was edu- 
214 in ſuch a belief, but becauſe, after what 1 
think a fair and unprejudiced enquiry, it ſeems 
to me that the evidences in favour of chriſtianity 
are ſufficient to eſtabliſh its truth. Vet I am 
not ſo bigotted, but that I am willing to give up 
. religion, if it can be ſhown to reſt on a falſe 
founda- 
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foundation. I entirely agree with Lord Boling- 
broke, when he ſays (p. 142. of his Letters on 
Study and Uſe of Hiſtory) © Hiſtory alone can 
te furniſh the proofs, that the religion which 
ce chriſtian divines teach is of God.” Now as I 
make no doubt but there are many gentlemen 
of Lord B's &nown fentiments with refpe& to 
chriſtianity, I hope and beg, that ſome ane or 
more of them will attend to this call, to infortu 
the world, What they think ſufficient to au- 
« thenticate any hiſtory; and in which of thoſe 
« particulars, which they eſteem eſſentially ne- 


. ceſſary for this purpoſe, they apprehend the 
« goſpel-hiſtory to be deficient.” 1 do not pro- 


poſe this queſtion for the fake of getting an op- 
portunity to triumph over, or infult the gentle- 
men who diſbelieve'chriſtianity ; for I wiſh them 
to be always treated with complaiſance and re- 
ſpect; and lament that ſo many of them have 
been ſo uncharitably cenſured, by thoſe chriſtian 
divines whoſe religion ſnould have taught them 
better. All 1 have in view is, to have the evi- 
dences of chriſtianity ſearched to the very bot - 
tom. Truth is defirable for its own ſake; but 
religious truth all men are, beyond expreſſion, 
concerned in. The gentlemen upon whom I call, 
will not be diſpleaſed with this opportunity of 

_ explaining, in a few words, the grounds upon 
which they reje& chriſtianity; nor will the fin- 
cere friends of our religion diſapprove of a queſ- 
tion, the anſwer to whieh may afford an oppor» 
tunity of eftabliſhing the authenticity of the 
goſpel hiſtory, {till more firmly than ever, 

No, II. Vol. II. „ . 
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Pp. 80 If the above queſtion has. ever- been 
directly and explicitly * —— by the lejecters 
of chriſtianity; pleaſe to ſuppreſs this letter, 
and favour me ſo far! as Mets: me to the 
anſwer. . arts cert, 
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TT has — occurred. to me, that. great "i 
vice might be done to the cauſe of chtiſtia- 
nity, if ſome learned perſon; would, undertake to 
produce a ſimple and clear proof, that the three 
—— goſpels were publiſhed, or written, be- 
fore the deſtruction of Jeruſalem. One inde- 
pendent, ſubſtantial, and undeniable argument 
upon this ſubject would, as appears to me, very 
ſtrongly, not to ſay irrefragably, confirm the di- 
vine miſſion of our ſaviour. Upon this account, 
I could heartily wiſh to ſee this matter taken up 
by one or other of thoſe able writers concerned 
in your very inſtructive periodical publication. 
It ſeems as if a ſhort, proof of this point might 
be very deciſive; and, perhaps, contribute more 
towards the eſtabliſhment of chriſtianity, than 
many volumes. It is for this reaſon I have 
taken the liberty, to recommend it to your con- 
ſideration, and I hope my good intentions will, 
at leaſt, plead my e 1 90% With: much 
| meſs Seen Neil Me 
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The following paper on the i of Ts RUTH, 
- communicated by a friend, was found among 
the papers of the late ingenious and worthy 
Dr. Duchal, one who inſtructed the world by 

his example, his preaching, and writings, 
when living, and whoſe name will be had in 
| . everlaſting remembrance by all who knew him, 
It is ſuppoſed to have been written many 
years ago, when the controverſy concerning 
1 — both in England and Ireland, 
was warmly on foot. The publication of it 
at this time cannot be unſeaſonable, when the 
ſame controverſy is revived. If you think pro- 
5 Per to give it a place in your Repoſitory, you 
will oblige, among many others, Gentlemen, 


Your very humble ſervant, _ 
| SINCERUS. 
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able effects. The proteſtant principles are gene- 


rally much better underſtood than before; the 


juſt liberties of mankind are more ſtrenuouſſy 
aſſerted ; and a great many, happily delivered 


from the ſhackles of prejudice and bigotry, have 


dared to examine and underſtand their own reli- 
gion, ahd to embrace nothing as an article of 


faith that does not appear to them ſupported by 


ſufficient evidence. | 


Of the friends of liberty, many have openly 


declared for it, and refuſed to ſubmit to any 


teſts of orthodoxy, that are human compoſures, 
as terms of communion, chriſtian or miniſterial. 
Others, that ſeem to be as thoroughly in the 
principles of liberty, give way to theſe impoſi- 
tions, and when they are called upon, - ſubſcribe 
to the articles that are, by civil or eccleſiaſtical 
authority, eſtabliſhed, where they are to bear a 
public character. its a] 
Probably ſome, believing theſe articles, though 


they diſlike the impoſition of them, think it not 
unlawful, and therefore prudent to ſubſcribe, 
rather than expoſe themſelves to great perſonal 


inconveniences, and cut themſelves off from an 
opportunity of public ſervice. - But there are 
inſtances, wherein it is impoſſible not to ſuſpect 


that men ſubſcribe, who are not only in princi- 


ple againſt all ſuch impoſition, but who do not 
believe, or at leaſt have great ſcruples about ſe- 


veral of the articles impoſed. If this ſuppoſi- 


tion ſhould appear to the reader harſh and un- 
charitable, it will perhaps reconcile him to it, to 


Ekunou, that it is at the ſame time ſuppoſed, that 
theſe men do not contradict their conſciences, 


or 
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or do what they think is ſinful ; but that they 
have a way of thinking that makes this practice 
appear to them both lawful and prudent ; ſome 


way of reconciling it to integrity. 


We have heard a great deal about ſubſcribing 


articles, rather as articles of peace than of faith ; 


that is, men mean no more by it, than that 
they are reſolved not to diſturb the peace of 
the church by any oppoſition to them. If this 
be the declared ſenſe of the impoſers, and 
the articles ſubſcribed, though not believed, are 
of ſo little importance, that it would ſerve no 
valuable end to raiſe a conteſt about them, 1 
cannot ſee (if the perſon ſubſcribing can recon- 
cile himſelf to ſubſcription in other reſpects) 


that there is any thing in ſuch « ſubſcription in- 


conſiſtent with candour. But if this is not the 
declared ſenſe of the impoſers, nor publiſhed 
in a proper manner as the ſenſe of the ſubſeri- 
ber, the difficulty ſtill remains, how it can con- 
fiſt with plain honeſty, for a man to ſubſcribe 
propoſitions he does not believe, while that ſub- 
ſcription is underſtood (which is not at all con- 


tradicted by him) as a profeſſion that he does 
believe them. | 2 1 25 b 


; 


Propoſitions, the terms of which can be in a 
tolerable manner explained, ſo as to expreſs what 
the ſubſcriber believes, though that is not the 
moſt natural, nor the ſenſe in which the impoſers 
vnderſtand them, have not ſo much to do with 


the preſent debate; which is chiefly concerning 


ſuch propoſitions as can no way be ſo explained, 
and which perhaps are expreſsly contrary to 


the real opinion of the ſubſcriber, .. The prin- | 
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cipal queſtion here is, whether it be lawful to 
ſubſcribe what a man believes is falſe, or does 
not believe to be true. If there are none that 
do this, I am very well ſatisfied that this paper 
ſhould be thrown by, as a mere impertinence ; 
but if there are ſuch, I hope it will not be 
wholly uſeleſs, to propoſe: to the reader ſome 
things that appear to me very good reaſons 


why it ſhould not be done. And I do this 


with a diſpoſition, indeed a deſire to be better 
informed; a deſire that grows from intereſt, 
and therefore, be ſure, will be earneſt enough. 
It would very ſenſibly oblige me, and many 
others in the ſame circumſtances, to convince 
us that we might ſafely forſake that which we 
account the honeſt, but which is certainly at 
preſent the loſing ſide of the queſtion. 
Truth, by which I mean the agreement of 
our external profeſſions with our real ſentiments, 
has been always highly eſteemed. The original 
determination of the mind to virtue, is no where 
more evident or more ſenſibly felt than in this 
inſtance. Men have a natural abhorrence of 
diſingenuity, and reſent nothing more warmly 
than the imputation of it, which is thought a 
vital wound to honour. A ſtrict regard to truth 
is eſſential to a good character. It is what men 
expect, what they think they have a right to in 
their converſation with one another. It has 
been conſidered and recommended as the neceſ— 
ſary cement of human ſociety, and without which 
it could not ſubſiſt; and men that have diſregard- 
ed it, have been marked out with juſt infamy, 
as moſt dangerous enemies to mankind. It is 
5 . impoſſible 
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impoſſible to eſteem and love them, as it is not 
to eſteem and love the ingenuous and upright. 
So much nature teaches us. And revealed reh- 
gion confirms all this, every where repreſenting 
trick and falſehood as very great crimes, and 
recommending ſimplicity of ſpirit, as not only a 
moſt valuable quality, and pleaſing to God, but 
indeed as neceſſary to our acceptance with him. 
Theſe things are ſo obvious, that they do not 
need illuſtration; and a man, one would think, 
muſt have done great violence to his original 
frame, if he has not e ſenſible enen | 
of them. 

A conſcious eee a unn in any 
caſe, muſt be deſigned for ſerving ſome end or 
other, that cannot be ſerved otherwiſe; for no 
man will diſſemble merely for diſſembling fake, 
or chooſe falſehood as the means, when he might 
as eaſily and certainly gain his point by truth 
and honeſty. Now if the end he has in view 
be a bad one, there is confeſſedly nothing to 
be ſaid for diſſimulation. But may not a man 
diſſemble with honour, if he does it to ſerve a 
good end, and from a principle of benevolence 
to nin To this ſome would anſwer, that 
it does, indeed, greatly extenuate the fault, but 
cannot change the nature of the action, which 
is ſtill evil. But perhaps others would ſay, 

that diſſimulation, when it ſprings from bene vo- 
lence, and will contribute to the common good, 
ceaſes to be evil, and has no more the nature 
of tranigreſſion. 015 
For what . 3 a Hams as it 


ons og ends, and contributes to the happi- 
1017 N 4 _ neſs 
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neſs of mankind ? Is it valuable; can be com. 
mended: but for this purpoſe? All real good 
conſiſts in happineſs or pleaſure, all real evil in 
pain or miſery. Nothing, therefore, can be good 
(in the moral, more than in the natural ſenſe) 
which does not, in the whole amount of its 
effects and conſequences, produce happineſs, that 
is, pure pleaſure, or at leaſt more pleaſure than 
pain. Nothing can be evil that does not, in the 
whole amount, produce miſery, or, at leaſt: more 
pain than pleaſure. And as the great deſign of 
all morality, which is to produce happineſs, 
| ought to direct our judgments with reſpect to 
the particular branches of it, ſo we cannot ac- 
count an action good, that does not tend to 
happineſs, nor an action evil that does tend 

to it. Nor is any thing, and therefore not 

truth, good, otherwiſe than as it produces good 
or * nor is diſſimulation evil when it 
does produce it. 

This way of thinking will be ſuſpekted by 
many. But I ſhall not at preſent enter into 
the debate concerning the nature and foundations 
of morality. I will, for once, take this ſcheme 
for granted, and even upon it endeavour to ſnew 
that diſſimulation, though to ſerve 2 good . 
poſe, is ſtill a crime. 

I ſuppoſe it will be without diſpute acknow- 
ledged, that if any man has a right to diſſemble 
for ſerving a good end, then every man has 
that right. For no man can pretend to it | 
any foundation that is peculiar to himſelf, or 
that is not common to all men. Now if all 
men were to difſemble, only when their ation 

| tion 


| 
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indeed, their diſſimulation could do no harm. 


But ſuch a ſtate: of human nature is not to be 


ſuppoſed. And if ſuch: a ſtate could be ſup- 
poſed, in which all men ſhould aim at what is 
really good, it will be eaſily perceived, that diſ- 
ſimulation would be ' wholly uſeleſs; for ſuch 
integrity of deſign in all men, would be as ſuc- 
ceſsful in the meaſures of truth as falſchood. 
What does a man diſſemble for, but to ſerve 
ſome purpoſe (which in this argument is ſup- 


poſed to be a good one) that he cannot ſerve 


without it? He impoſes upon his neighbour, 
that he may do good to his neighbour, or him- 
ſelf, or both. Now if all men ſteadily aimed 


at what is really good, there could be no occa- 


ſion for betraying them into it by falſehood. 
But as men may be often miſtaken in their ap- 
prehenſions of things, and the meaſures they 
take, we can have no aſſurance, that a man's 


diſſembling (I ſpeak now of a man ſuppoſed to 


be good and benevolent) will ſerve an end really 


good, but only an end that he thinks fo. And 


if one man has a right to do this, every man 


has it. Now upon this I would propoſe the 
following queſtion, viz. © Whether it be moſt 


ce for the common good, that all men ſhould act 


« according to truth and ingenuity in every in- 


ec ſtance, or that every man, without regard to 
te theſe, ſhould purſue truth or falſchood, as he 


« Judges it will anſwer a good end.” I have 


mon good that all men ſhould follow truth. 
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the following things to offer in ſupport of the | 
former, viz. that it will be moſt for the com- 
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The Supreme Mind, who intended the good 
of his creatures, muſt, if we would not reflect 
on his wiſdom, be ſuppoſed to have furniſhed 
them with proper means of attaining it. And 

if their happineſs depends upon their own actions 
and conduct, he muſt be ſuppoſed: to have 
framed them with principles, inſtincts or deter- 
minations (or give them what other name you 
pleaſe) of the mind, by which they may be put 
in the way of it. We ſee how provident he has 
been in this matter with reſpect to the brutal 
ereation, every ſpecies being endowed with thoſe 
particular inſtincts that are ſuited to its circum- 
ſtances, the ſervices it was deſigned for, and the 
happineſs it is to enjoy. The contemplation of 
this has ſtruck curious obſervers, in all ages, 
with admiration. And we find he has not been, 
as it is to be expected he ſhould be, not leſs 
liberal to mankind. For, beſides a general be- 
nevolence, there are certain particular principles 
and inſtincts planted in men, by which they are 
determined very powerfully, to certain actions 
that are neceſſary to their on happineſs, and 
that of the ſpecies. This is plain in the tender 
affections of parents to their children, and of one 
intimate friend to another; in the painful ſympa- 
thy we feel with perſons in deep diſtreſs, the paſ- 
ſionate deſires of honour and eſteem, and other 
ſuch} things. And in purſuance of theſe prin- 
ciples and inſtincts, men are led to what is pro- 
fitable to themſelves, and contributes to the 
public good, even when they are not aiming at 
it, or at all meditating the way of ſerving it. 
A theſe principles are common to 3 | 

| all 
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all are agreed in them: we expect to find them 


every where, and look with wonder and abhor- 


rence upon any characters, that ſeem to have 
very little (for it is not to be ſuppoſed there are 
any that have nothing at all) of them. 
Now the determination of the mind to truth 
is one of theſe principles, and has as much of 
nature in it as any other; all men approve 


candour and honeſty, and abhor trick and diſ- 


ſimulation. Nor will any man uſe it that can 
compaſs his end in an honeſt manner. The 
mind is certainly determined to truth when it is 
not forced away by ſome mean intereſt, ſome 
baſe end. So that truth or ſincerity is far 
from being a thing indifferent. And a man 
muſt have forſaken the ſimplicity of nature, and 
act a part that 1s conſtrained, and a: violence 
done to himſelf, when he ſpeaks or acts againſt 
it. And this appears to be the caſe with reſpect 
to men in all ages and nations; and if there be 
ſuch a thing at all as an inſtinct of nature. of 
the moral kind, this is. one; one of theſe few 
principles that are to be known to, and Saen 
all mankind. b 

And as the author of nature Tas muah. into 
it this law, ſo in the revelation he has given 
us nothing is more inſiſted on. This is ſo ob- 
vious, that it would be a kind of reproach to 
the chriſtian reader to name particular texts of 


ſcripture. Now upon all this J argue, that it 


muſt be moſt for the common good that men 
eleave exactly to truth, becauſe he that planted 
in them this inſtinct, and gave them wh: law, cer- 
ou knew mens ee what ec of greateſt 
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advantage to his creatures. He has appointed 
this as the natural, and therefore it muſt be the 
moſt probable way of ſerving the true intereſts 
of mankind, for he cannot be miſtaken. This 
is to me ſoch a ſtrong preſumption in favour of 
the uſefulneſs of truth, and the neceſſity of it to 
promote the real good of the world, that nothing 
but demonſtration in favour of falſchood could 
_ convince me. 
Io fer this argument ſtill in a ſtronger light, 
it muſt be eonſidered, that what is ſaid concern- 
ing truth and ſincerity, and the power of dif- 
penſing with them to ſerve a end, may be 
applied to all actions morally good and evil, 
and to all the laws of God — nature concern- 
ing them. I think if any thing is allowed to be 
a law of God and nature, this is, that when we 
have a proper call to it, we ſhould ſpeak the 
the truth as it is in our heart. Now if we may 
diſpenſe with this law, when we judge our doing 
ſo is for the public good, may we not, for the 
ſame reaſon, diſpenſe with the laws that enjoin 
_ chaſtity and temperance, that prohibit murder, 
adultery and theft. Let us ſuppoſe, then, that 
there are ſome caſes in which acts of adultery or 
murder would immediately ſerve an end that 
appears to us to be good. In theſe we are not 
only innocent, but do well and commendably 
when we commit them. Nature, it is true, is 
ſtrongly reluctant againſt this, but that is no 
matter, if there be apparent good in it. But can 
it be ſuppoſed that it would, upon the whole, 
be really for che public good that this ſcheme 
ſhould be put in in practice; that every man ſhould 


have liberty to commit ſuch abend, 2 
is 
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his mind, liable to innumerable prejudices 5 


and corruptions, ſhould ſuggeſt to him that it 
would ſerve a good end. Suppoſe it poſſible that, 
in ſome particular caſes, real good might be done, 
can we imagine the good would prove equal to 
the miſchief that may reaſonably be ſuppoſed 
to be done in purſuance of ſuch a liberty? And 


is it not natural to argue that he, whoſe theſe 


laws are, perfectly knows, and ſincerely intends 
the good of his ſubjects; and that if the obſer- 
yance of theſe laws had not been moſt for their 
good, he would not have given them. Why 
does not the general law o benevolence ſerve 
for all the purpoſes of the law-giver ? Why have 


we any particular precepts or prohibitions at all? 


Is not the plain meaning of it this; that it is for 


the good of mankind, that the actions com- 


manded ſhould be done, and that we ſhould 
abſtain ſrom thoſe that are forbidden? They are 


forbidden becauſe they are evil, which I think 


muſt amount to this much, that a general ficenſe 


in the practice of them (ſo far a licenſe, I mean. 


that a man may do them when he judges it will 
anſwer a good end) would, upon the hole, ..be 
hurtful to mankind. 


Again; If the laws of nature * af; God, | 


are not to be univerſally, and, in all Surg 
obſerved, by what rule ſhall men direct their 
actions? By the public good ? In the preſent 
| ſtate of nature, how precarious a rule mult this 
be? If, indeed, men knew certainly and infal- 
libly what would be moſt for the common good, 
and were ſteadfaſtly diſpoſed to, purſue it, this 


ſcheme would do well enough. But in a ſtate 
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minds are ſo'narrow, and liable to ſo many pre- 
judices, it is perfectly romantic. Who eis it 
that can thoroughly perceive all the tendencies 
and conſequences of an action, all the influences 
it may have upon himſelf and the public? 
Who is ſo well acquainted with the connections 
and dependencies of things, as to be able, cer- 
tainly, to determine all the future events and 
iflues of what he now does? Are not the very 
wiſeſt men, upon many occaſions, bewildered 
and loſt in ſuch inquiries, and diſappointed in 
their conjectures? And does not experience it- 
ſelf teach us, that our imperfect minds, puzzled 
and perplexed among uncertain contemplations 
of iſſues and events, have no ſatisfying reſt, 
but in doing what we apprehend, according to 
the laws of God and nature; is our duty; and 
in laying aſide all ſolicitude about diſtant conſe- 
uences, which are equally without the compaſs 
of our knowledge and power. And if this is 
the caſe with the wiſeſt and moſt penetrating, 
and with men that think moſt impartially, 
how much more muſt it be with narrow and 
weak minds, and that are eaſily biafſed and per- 
verted by prejudice. Yet their actions have an 
influence upon the public good, as well as thoſe 
of others, and —4 muſt be rules for their di- 
rection, ready at hand, and perfectly known to 
them. This makes it evident, that our own 
judgment concerning what will be moſt for the 
public good,; cannot be a ſufficient rule for our 
conduct in the preſent ſtate of things, nor a 
means of ſerving the true intereſts of 
mankind. We muſt, therefore, return to theſe 
few Plain principles of * that are wrought 


mo 


ene; ac 


into our nature, that are common and known 
to all mankind, and by them direct our way. 
By the help of theſe, we ſee eaſily and plainiy 
what we are to do; but when we depart from 
them, even ſyppoſe we intended good, we thay 
loſe ourſelves. in conjecture and uncertainty, | 
\ Beſides, it is not. poſſible that the methods at 
difimulation ſhould be fit means of ſerving the 
public good, even ſuppoſing we certainly knew 
it; for they are not at all adapted to the gene- 
rality of mankind; and there are but few that 
could do any good by them. For to render 
them effectual there needs much art and contri- 
vance; great vigilance and caution ; myſtery 
and darkneſs i in a man's temper and way, and a 
. conſtant guard upon nature, that it may not 
betray itſelf in the ſimplicity of truth. Now 
theſe are qualities that are found with few, and 
therefore it cannot be a natural, nor intended to 
be a general method of doing good, to which 
theſe are neceſſary. Truth and ſincerity are 
plain and ſimple things; no man can be at a 
loſs to act according to them; but they are only 
maſters in deſign and execution that can ſucceed 
in the other method. Nature is here againſt 
men; nature, that abhors diſſimulation, and al- 
ways, when a force is not put upon it, follows 
truth, And how aukwardly does a man act that 
contradicts nature? He puts himſelf into a way, 
in which there muſt be much uneaſy conſtraint; 
in which he muſt act with difficulty, and in 
which he cannot be uniform, becauſe he does 
not act himſelf. Theſe things make it evident 
that diſſimulation cannot be a proper general 
method of uns the public * And yet 
N 
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if the practice of it be allowed to thoſe who are 
capable of it, when they judge it will ſerve that 
end, it muſt unavoidably become general. For 
diflimolation has mighty advantages in many 
articular inſtances over the naked ſimplicity of 
truth. The honeſt man is by no means upon 
val terms with the diſſembler; and therefore 
muſt, for his own ſake, lay aſide that regard to 
truth that expoſes him to injury, and muſt, in 
his own defence, diſſemble as well at he can. 
It is not a ſubſtantial anſwer to this, that diſſi- 
_ mulation is not contended for, farther than a 
man judges it will ſerve a good end; for a man 
may judge that an action will ſerve a good end, 
which is a very ſenſible injury to his neighbour, 
and the perſon that is like to be the ſufferer, is 
not to give up his own intereſt in — — 
to his neighbour's judgment. Nature will teach 
him to defend himſelf ; and if he muſt ſuffer by 
_ cleaving to truth, it will reach him (ſuppoſing 
he is farisfied as to the lawfulneſs of it, which 
is the ſuppoſition in this argument) to give up 
truth, and to oppoſe his antagoniſt with his own 
ns, ſo that the practice muſt become uni- 
verſal, though it is by no means fit to be ſo 
nor the generality of men capable of ſucceeding 
in it. | 
And how firange and unnatural muſt the ſtate 
of things be, which, upon the ſcheme of our 
_ adverſaries, we are obliged to ſuppoſe; in which 
a fact could not be certainly known by teſti- 
mony ; in which no promiſe or contract could 
be relied on, no profeſſion of kindneſs could be 


5 believed, no character truly known; in which 


we could have no ſatisfying” aſſurance of theſe 
things, 
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things, not by the moſt ſolemn promiſes or 
oaths (for if it is allowable to ſpeak and act 
againſt truth without, it is certainly to do it 
with all poſſible circumſtances of ſolemnity) not 
even from a man of the beſt and moſt bene- 


volent ſpirit, farther than we had reaſon to be- 


| lieve, he judged it for the common good, in 
that particular inſtance, to ſpeak truth. Who 
can imagine, that ſuch a ſtate of things would 
be the beſt? Is it not rather apparent, that ſo- 


ciety could not ſubſiſt in it; that the execution 
of laws, that commerce, and all civil relations 


in life muſt become perfectly precarious, and 
life itſelf miſery and a burden, What! a 
ſtate in which I could not have full ſatisfaction, 


from the very beſt men, concerning the truth 


of any thing; a ſtate in which their integrity is 
no pledge to me that they will not deceive 
me. On the contrary it is known they will, 
when they judge it for the common good. 


Their underſtanding then is the only thing I can 


reſt on, not as a ſecurity that they will not im- 
Poſe on me, but that if they do, it ſhall be to 
ſerve a good end. Who can think ſuch a ſtate 


of things deſirable; a ſtate, in fine, in which 


difimulation, though it is here ſuppoſed to be 


uſed only for an end that is accounted a good 


one, muſt, as appears from the reaſoning above, 
become univerſal, and is therefore big with 1 in- 
finite miſchief. 

It ought not to be alledged as an exception 
to this reaſoning, that all men will not follow 


truth, but thoſe only that have good diſpoſi- 
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to be beſt, whether they think themſelves under 
obligations io truth or not, and for the other, 
they cannot be bound by any ſuch obligations ; 
ſo that the common good is not like to be much 
better ſerved by the ſcheme that ſuppoſes our 
regards to truth neceſſary, than by that which 
allows diſſimulation. This, I ſay, ovght not to 
be alledged; for, beſides what has been ſaid of 
the impoſſibility of judging certainly concerning 
the influence that an action may have upon 
the common good, which ſhews the unreaſon- 
ableneſs and dangers of leaving this to every 
man's judgment; beſides this, I ſay, in the 
other ſcheme, there is ſuppoſed an obligation 
ariſing from truth itſelf, an obligation of 
which nature is exceedingly ſenſible. From a 
| ſenſe of this men do, on many occaſions, what 
is really for the public good, without minding 
or having it at all in their thoughts; and many, 


on whom the principles of benevolence ſeem to 


have little influence, will boggle at an action 
that violates truth, which, were it not for that, 
they would do without any ſcruple. There is 
even, in very bad men, a ſenſe of honour in 
acting a ſincere part; that when all other prin- 
ciples fail, will determine them to abſtain from 
the evil that i is inconſiſtent with, and to do theſe 
actions to which it directs them. This, I think, 
will not be diſputed by any that have obſerved 
the temper and way of mankind; and if ſo, the 
world muſt ſuffer by neglect of truth, even 
granting, what the objection ſuppoſes, that they 
that have good diſpoſitions, and will do good, 
whether they think themſelves under obligations 
to truth or not, Granting _ I lay, the world 
— will 
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will ſuffer by the neglect of 3 8 ſo much 


as it gains by the good men do, from a ſenſe of 


that obligation, which they would not do with- 
out it, or upon any other account. 
Farther. How unfavourably does it look 
upon this ſcheme, that it deſtroys itſelf. Diſſi- 
mulation can be of no ſervice longer than a 
man's inſincere profeſſion is believed; ſo that his 
diſſembling in any particular action, and the 
principles upon which he juſtifies it to himſelf, 
muſt be concealed. It muſt not be known 
that there is any liberty of that ſort; for as ſoon 


as it is known, there is no more credit given 


to the diſſembler, and the faculty of d iſſimu- 


lation becomes wholly inſignificant and uſeleſs. 


It is plain then, that all the ſucceſs of it muſt 
depend upon the prevailing of principles that 


condemn it; diſſimulation muſt aſſert theſe prin- 


ciples, and ſtand by them. It is only in truth 
and ſincerity that it can hope for gaining its 
end; and yet every thing that recommends 
that ſincerity, upon which diſſimulation relies, 
condemns itſelf. Let who will, for me, believe, 
that ſuch a contradictory and inconſiſtent thing, 


is a proper means of ſerving any good end, or 
that the infinitely wiſe author of nature approves 


it. 

Laſtly. I hope it will weigh very much, 

that the imputation of what I have been argu- 
ing againſt, is rejected by the apoſtle Paul 

with abhorrence and indignation, as a very 1n- 


jurious reproach. Rom. iii. 8. And not rather, 


as we be flanderouſly reported of, and as ſome affirm 


| that we e jay, Let us do evil, that good may come, 
| 6 | whoſe | 
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212 The Obligation 
whoſe damnation is juſt, Theſe words are ſo 
plain, that they need no comment. And if the 
practice of doing evil that good may come, is 
here condemned in the general, it will, with equal 
juſtice, bear an application ro diflembling for a 
good end, as to any thing elſe. I would recom- 
mend, too, the exatnple that Job has ſet us, who 
with much warmth animadverts upon ſpeaking 
wickedly and unrighteouſly, even for God. He 
would not contradict the law of his own nature, 
though it were to make an apology for his cre- 
ator, and to veil what might appear a blemiſh 
in his adminiſtration. And I hope the ſtrong 
expreſſions that are frequently met with in ſcrip- 
ture, of the neceſſity of a ſincere and ſimple 
ſpirit, to our acceptance with God, will be deeply 
conſidered. Nor ought we to diſregard the 
practice bf many eminent chriſtians, in the beſt, 
and ſeveral late ages of the church, who rather 
than violate truth and diſſemble with the world, 
were content to ſuffer to the greateſt extre- 
mities, even to death. Sure theſe perſons, 

whoſe memory is ſo precious amongſt us, and 
r whoſe illuſtrious actions are accounted ſuch an 
advaritage to chriſtianity, knew nothing of the 
lawfulneſs of diſſimulation; by which, if they 
had been capable of it, they might have freed 
themſelves from many difficulties, and eſcaped 
moſt ſevere ſufferings. I am ſenſible, here is an 
opportunity of ſaying many very moving things, 
but my buſineſs being not to declaim, but to 
argue, I ſhall content myſelf with the bare 
mention of the heroic honeſty of theſe confeſ- 
5 b | ſors 
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ſors and martyrs, which no goo man. but muſt 
brave and admire. 
Againſt all this it will probably be objected, 


that notwithſtanding theſe arguments, the obe- 


dience men are to give to the laws they are un- 


der, muſt be left, in a good meaſure, to their 


own diſcretion. For inſtance: they muſt judge 


concerning the meaning of the law, and the par- 


ticular circumſtances that render an action ſinful, 


which, in other circumſt ances, would be virtuous 


and eee For example; the law that 
forbids murder, does not prohibit the taking 
away our neighbour's life in any caſe, but only 


in ſome caſes. And the law that forbids theft, 


does not mean an univerſal prohibition of taking 
our neighbour's goods, but only in ſome parti- 
cular circumſtances. And it muſt be left to the 


diſcretion of the ſubject, what theſe particular 


circumſtances are, in which he may, without 


tranſgreſſion, take away the life or goods of his 


neighbour, and what are the contrary circumſtan- 


| ces, in which his doing either would be ſinful. 
Now if men's obedience may, and muſt be regu- 
lated by their own judgments, and they are not 
always obliged to do, what the letter of the law 


directs, but perhaps juſt the contrary, that they 
may anſwer the true deſign of it; it appears 


that they may, in particular caſes, diſpenſe with 
the general rule, and that they ought to do it 
always, when their doing ſo will be of real ad- 


vantage, and promote the common good. Dos 
I anſwer,; that undoubtedly there are inf 8 
particularly ſuch as have been named, in hic 


the general prohibition does not bind the ſub- 


nt SOR though it ſhould be at the 
03. expence 
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expence of our neighbour's life, is not a tranſ- 
greſſion. And I own it muſt be left to a man 


to judge, when his own preſervation makes it ne- 


ceſſary, to take away the life of his antagoniſt. 


So with reſpect to theft. It is, I think, gene- 


rally allowed, that a man may take the goods 


of his neighbour, without his knowledge, and 


conſent, if he cannot otherwiſe be provided with 
the neceſſary ſuſtenance of life. But though 
theſe particular caſes are exceptions to the ge- 


neral rules, and a man's private judgment muſt, 


in ſeveral reſpects, direct his behaviour, yet 
there muſt be a great difference made, between 
ſuch a ſtate of things, and that which ſuppoſes 


all particular precepts and prohibitions in the 


ordinary courſe, to be leſt to a man's judgment 


to be obeyed or not, as he apprehends good 
or bad purpoſes will be ſerved by it. For upon 
this ſuppoſition I cannot ſee that particular laws 
can ſignify any thing at all. They are really 


no rules to our conduct. This is plain; for 


| we are to obey or diſobey, as we ſhall judge 


expedient. And theſe /aws are not to direct our 


judgment, but quite another thing, viz. the 
public good. If then theſe laws are not to di- 


rect, but wholly to depend on our judgment, 
we are plainly left to our liberty. All the par- 
ticular actions commanded or forbidden, be- 
come wholly indifferent, that is, neither good 
nor bad, otherwiſe than as we judge they will pro- 
mote or hurt the common good. And the laws 
of God and nature concerning them, are not 
properly laws, that is, rules for our conduct at 


3 inſiſted 
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fame law, he owes us charitable ſupport for 


inſiſted upon, that a moral precept or prohibi- 
tion, taken in its true intent and meaning, is not 


at all to be diſpenſed with. What that meaning 
is, the ſubject muſt judge, and every ſubject 


for himſelf. But when he has fixed upon what 
appears to him, upon ſerious and impartial inquiry, 


to be the genuine ſenſe of it, he is to look upon 
this as an indiſpenſable rule of life. To apply 


this to the inſtances juſt now mentioned. We are 
commanded not to kill. But we are ſure the 


meaning of this is not to prohibit the defending 
ourſelves from the violence of an enemy, even 


when it cannot be done otherwiſe than at the 


expence of taking away his life. For the prin- 
ciple of ſelf-preſervation is ſo evidently a law of 
God and nature, that no other law of God can 
be ſuppoſed to mean any thing inconſiſtent with 
it. We are ſure, again, that obſtinate malefactors 
as enemies to ſociety, ought to be cut off, The 


very perſervation of ſociety and ſelf- defence ren- 


der this neceſſary. And therefore no law of 


God can mean a prohibition of it. We are 


therefore to do thoſe things, not becauſe we may 
diſpenſe with the divine law, when we think 
good, but becauſe theſe things are not intended 


. to be prohibited by that law, and are not com- 


prehened in the true meaning of it. The action 
ſo ciccumſtanced is not the action the law forbids, 
but quite another thing. So with reſpect to 
theft, if the true deſign of that law is to ſecure 


our neighbour's property, it muſt be a rule in 


our conduct not to incroach upon his property; 
but if we are in circumſtances in which, by the 
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the preſerving our lives, and we can no other- 
wiſe get that ſupport, we may, no doubt, take 
what indeed, in that caſe, is not his; but our own. 
This is not the action the law intends to prohi- 
bit. So that the judgment of diſcretion, which 
muſt be allowed us with reſpect to our obedience, 
is not, ſuppoſing we underſtand the true mean- 
ing of the Jaws, whether we are to obey or not, 
but what the meaning of them really is, which, 
when known, muſt be our rule in the conduct 
of life. This will appear more plainly in a few 
obvious inſtances. We are allowed in ſome 
caſes to kill, and to take what is our neighbour's, 
notwithſtanding the prohibitions of murder and 
theft; but whoever imagined or pleaded, that 
there are caſes in which we may lie with our 
neighbour's wife; in which we may be guilty of 
perjury; in which we may covet? Are not man- 
kind agreed that there are no ſuch inſtances? 
Yet certainly there are obvious caſes in which 
doing ſuch things, may ſeem to anſwer ſome 
good end, and in which a man, that had no re- 
oard to the particular laws of God, would have 
no ſcruple about them. And undoubtedly we 
have as much right to diſpenſe with one law as 
with another. What is the reaſon then, that man- 
kind allow exceptions to the laws firſt menti- 
oned, and none to the other? It is not Certainly 
that they have not as much power to diſpenſe 
with the one as the other, but becauſe they 
have no power to diſpenſe with any; and ſo ac- 
count taking from one's neighbour, or killing 
him in ſome caſes, lawful, not becauſe they can 
| __m_ with = 385 but betaufe it appears 
plain 
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lain, that the actions they allow are ſo circum- | 


anced, that they are not the actions the law 
| intends: to forbid. This muſt be the general 
ſenſe of mankind, or elſe they would allow of 


exceptions to the laws againſt adultery, &c. 


for ſerving the common good, as well as to 


_ thoſe againſt killing and ſtealing. And I think 


the principle this reaſoning is deſigned to main- 
tain, muſt be a juſt one, or elſe the particular 
laws of God cannot be rules of life to us at all, 
and ſo cannot anſwer the profeſſed deſign. And 


as the very prohibition of an action ſuppoſes 


that the action tends to evil, and that it is for 


the good of mankind they ſhould abſtain from 


it; ſo it cannot be imagined, if we ſuppoſe the 
 law-giver a wiſe and gracious being, that 

doing ſo they ſhall ſuſtain any loſs. From theſe 
things it appears very plain to me, that diſſem- 
bling, even to ſerve a good end, is unlawful. I 
leave the application to thoſe (if there be any 


ſuch) chat ſubſcribe to articles of faith they do 
not believe, and who by ſubſcribing countenance 


an impoſition, which, in their judgment, they 
utterly condemn. Ppt 

But ſuppoſing, which, for the reaſons already 
given, I cannot grant, that it were lawful to diſ- 
ſemble, when diſſimulation would do good; 


before this principle can be applied to juſtify 


ſuch ſubſcriptions, it muſt be proved that they 
anſwer a good end, which I own does not at all 
ſeem clear to me. An action cannot be ſaid to 


ſerve a good end, which, though it be attended 


with fome manifeſt advantages, yet produces 
inconveniences that are greater; 'and where, -: 
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the whole ſum of its neceſſary conſequences, 
there is more evil than good. Now this appears 
to me to be the caſe in all ſuch ſubſcriptions. 
They do, indeed, give men an opportunity of 
being uſeful in public miniſtrations, which other- 
wiſe they could not have. And I am very wil- 
ling to believe, that it is an honeſt deſire of 
being uſeful to mankind, which is the principal 
motive that prevails on perſons to ſubmit to 
them. Nor am I to queſtion, but that in the 
work of the miniſtry, they may very much pro- 
mote the common good by thoſe ſervices to the 
world, which are the nobleſt and moſt impor- 
tant. Bur ſtill this is far from ſatisfying, if 
the neceſſary bad conſequences of ſubſcribing, 
where men are not ſuppoſed to believe all that 
they ſubſcribe, and are, in their judgment, againſt 
all ſuch impoſition (and this is the only caſe in 
debate) be, in the whole amount of them, greater 
than the good that can be done by it. | 
Let them conſider, then, that by ſubſcribing 
they ſubmit to, countenance, and thus far ſup- 
port a power in the church, which they them- 
ſelves are ſuppoſed to account a manifold and 
moſt pernicious uſurpation; a power that dero- 
gates from the authority of the Redeemer, as 
the only king of the church; a power which has 
been the foundation of much tyranny in it, and 
the original cauſe of innumerable diviſions, op- 
preſſions and cruelties; a power upon which 
only Antichriſt ſtands, or could ſtand; and 
which, therefore, is to anſwer for all the aloſes 
which the antichriſtian uſurpation has introdu- 


ol. - a power that ſets itſelf againſt all reforma- 
tion, 
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tion, and is the moſt impenetrable ſhield of 
error, ignorance and ſuperſtition; a power that 
deſtroys the Juſt liberties . of mankind, and is 
contrived for enſlaving the world. Now an 
action that openly countenances, and as far as 
the perſon has an opportunity of doing it, ſup- 
ports that power, is of ſuch miſchievous ten- 
dency, that one can hardly conjecture any good 
conſequences of the action, that ſhall be equal 
to it; nor perhaps could a perſon, in theſe cir- 
cumſtances, do any thing more really uſeful, 
than, in the moſt open and ſtrenuous manner, to 
withſtand this inexcuſable impoſition _ 05 
conſciences of chriſtians. | 
The bearing public teſtimony. againſt errors 
and abuſes in the chriſtian church, has been al- 
ways accounted, though dangerous, yet a moſt 
important piece of ſervice. And many, whoſe 
generoſity, and wiſdom too, we at this day very 
much admire, have done this, not only at the 
expence of quitting their public ſtations and ſer- 
vices, but of their lives. And who but confeſſes, 
this was the nobleſt and moſt uſeful ſervice they 
were capable of. And how can any perſon in a 
public character, better ſerve God, the church; 
and his country, ſtill, than by appearing againſt 
the abuſes that to this day remain. If he ſhould 
excuſe himſelf from this ſervice, by alledging 
that any attempt he could ſingly make, would 
be of little ſervice, and only expoſe him to the 
malice of bigotry and the wrath of the church; 
the anſwer is plain, that if one may juſtly plead 
this as an excuſe, why may not another, why 
may not all? And how then ſhould we obtain 
| rreformation 
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reformation of any abuſe? If the great charac- 
ters to whom, as inſtruments, we owe paſt refor- 
mations of the church, had reaſoned in this 
manner, thoſe 6 could not have been, 
And who knows what ſucceſs may wait upon 
attempts, that may appear inconſiderable; what 
great things may grow from very ſmall begin- 
nings? Could Luther, could Calvin, could any 
af the Reformers, have ever done as much ſer- 
vice by ſubmitting to the impoſitions of the Ro- 
miſn church, as they did by appearing openly 
againſt them? And to come to our own times, 
and a more direct parallel, will not thoſe gentle- 
men, with whom I am arguing, acknowledge, 
that the controverſy, which uſually goes by: the 
name of the Bangorian, and the part which the 
friends of liberty acted in it, was of the greateſt 
_ ſervice poſſible to the world? In fine, if refor- 
mation is the moſt valuable end that can be ſer- 
ved, the neceſſary ſteps to it muſt be accounted 
the moſt valuable and uſeſul ſervices. Liberty 
and purity, cannot be contended for at too 
great an expence. And when a man has a fair 
opportunity of doing this, and by a ſubmiſſion, 
which his own judgment condemns, otherwiſe | 
than as it is a means of his uſefulneſs, neglects 
(for it is hard to ſay, betrays) the moſt uſeful 
cauſe in the world; it cannot enter into my 
mind, that he is doing what is moſt for the com- 
mon good. And has every man has the fame 
reaſon to eucuſe himſelf that any man has, ſo if 
every man ſhould-do it, the very beſt cauſe muſt 
de entirely loſt. It is to the ſuperſtitious: prin- 
00 —_ Powers, that are inconkiſteat with 
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true freedom of thought and inquiry, that we 
owe all the wildeſt errors, and moſt unaccount- 
able cuſtoms, that have crept into the chriſtian 
church. And do we not juſtly . aſcribe to the 


ſame cauſe, all the ſuperſtitions of the Mahome- 


tan and Pagan world? Is it to be ſuppoſed that 
thefe could ſtand againſt the juſt uſe of reaſon, 
and that liberty of thinking, to which the very 
frame of our nature gives every man a right? 


Aid is it poſſible, then, that any ſervice can be 


done to the world, more important and uſeful, 
than aſſerting and encouraging this in the moſt 
ſtrenuous manner? Can a man labour or ſuffer 
in a better or more generous cauſe, | 

| Beſides, I would have the ſcandal there muſt 
be in the practice I am arguing againſt, ſeriouſly 
conſidered. - I ſpeak now of ſcandal, in the 
ſcriptural ſenſe of the word, when men of ſtation 
and character, ſubmit openly to impoſitions, in- 
conſiſtent with the principles of liberty, which 
they are known, at leaſt, thought to eſpoùſe, 
when they ſubſcribe articles they are ſuſpected 
not to believe, when the reaſon by which they 
ſatisfy themſelves in doing this are concealed; 
is not their conduct likely enough to be a perni- 
cious example to others, in emboldening them 
to do what their conſciences condemn ? Will 
not weaker minds be ready to conclude, that 
however, in acts of diſſimulation, they contra- 
dict nature and conſcience, they may be ſaſe 
enough, when they do no more than what they 

think they ſee done by men of diſtinguiſhed 
knowledge, whoſe buſineſs it is to teach religion 
to others, and who, therefore, muſt be e 
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beſt to underſtand it themſelves? Nor is this 
all; for it is very natural for the libertines of 
the age, to take advantage from appearances 
ſo bad, to think that. the profeſſed patrons of 
religion, are but like themſelves, and that there 
is no ſuch thing as ſincerity among men. But 
as this is a point as obvious as it is tender, I 
ſhall not enlarge upon it, but leave the hint to 
the ſerious thoughts of thoſe who are concerned 
in it; putting them in mind, that nothing has 
ever been of greater ſervice to chriſtianity, than 
the ſufferings of its ſincere profeſſors, as by 
theſe they gave unexceptionable proof, that 
themſelves believed, and cordially embraced 
what they recommended to others. 

Upon the whole; if the reaſoning in this pa- 

r does not convince, yet I cannot but think, 
what has been ſaid will, at leaſt, make the prac- 
tice appear dubious. And no man to whom it 
appears ſo, ought to comply with ir; for nothing 


is more certain than that, bat is not of faith, 


is fin. But after all, if thoſe that take the other 
| {ide of the queſtion, can clearly prove the law- 
fulneſs of it, I think there is a great demand on 
them, upon many accounts, to do it; and I 
am ſure it will prove a very kind office, as it 
will ſet many free from ſcruples, that have pro- 
ved very 1 inconvenient to them, 


A farther 
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> farther qui into the Senſe of the Paſſage 1 
1 1. 6, Sc. concluded from p. 158. 


AVING already endeavoured to explain, 
and fix the true meaning of this phraſe, 
the form of God, which has been a ſubject of 
much controverſy and debate, it may be thought 
farther neceſſary, in order to obviate and remove 
any ſeeming difficulty, and give a rational and 
conſiſtent view of this text, that I make a little 
more particular inquiry into the meaning of 
that expreſſion, he thought it not robbery, Sc. 
This phraſe, ſays Dr. Waterland, occurs 
not any where elſe in ſcripture, nor fo far, ſays 
he, as I can find, in any profane writer (for 
there is a difference une agnayua and apnayuos. 
Vid. Wooton's Pref. ad Clem. Roman. p. 187.) 
So that all the light we have into it muſt be 
_ from the grammatical meaning of the word.“ See 
his fifth Sermon. Now all, I believe, will allow, 
that this word, wherever it may be found, whe- 
ther in Heliodorus, or Plutarch, or any other 
Greek writers, always ſignifies one and the ſame 
thing, viz. rapinam, or rather raptum, i. e. ſome- 
thing that is ſeized as a prey, or haſtily catched 
at, as a valuable prize or acquiſition. So Paſor, 
in his Lexicon, renders this phraſe, uon rapuit 
 equalitatem cum Deo, and certain it is, that our 
bleſſed Saviour did not think, ow mwynoaro, that a 
likeneſs or equality. with God was a thing to be 
ſeized or aſſumed by him. Though he was en- 
dued with ample powers and gifts above any 
other prophet, or divine meſſenger, he did not 
oy claim, or aſpire to any equality with his 


God | 
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_ God and Father, who ſent him into the world 
to act here, as his ambaſſador and repreſentative. 
Though he was in the form of God, he was not 
greedy of being honoured, he did not. inſiſt 
upon being worſhipped, nor did he covet 10 ap- 
pear, ica bev, as God. [So Biſhop Bull, Dr. Clarke, 
Whitby, and others.] Or, when at any time 
he took upon him the glorious or godlike form, 
he was not fond or cager of retaining that form ; 

but, on the contrary, emptied himſelf of it, tak- 
ing upon him, for the molt part, a different form 
or likeneſs, even that of a ſervant. 

Now, /o far, I think, I am pretty clear, and 
can freely accord with the above writers. But 
whether, upon the whole, they have not miſta- 
ken the true ſenſe of the apoſtle in the paſſage 
before us; or whether what they have ſaid thus 
far concludes any thing at all, in favour of 
their own particular and diſtinguiſhing tenets, 
I very much queſtion ; fince they all apply, or 
confine, the form of God here, to our Saviour's 
ſuppoſed exiſtence and glory in a former ſtate, 
either as one co-equal with God in eſſential ma- 
jeſty, perfection, and glory, or as ſome ſuperior 
exalted being, next to God in gh rank and emi- 
nence, uſually, but, I think, falſely ſtiled, the 
Logos,“ and would from hence argue or infer 
his wonderful condeſcenſion and great humility, 
in becoming incarnate, - or in his voluntarily 


raking 211. him fleſh and blood, 
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But, for my part, I muſt, freely, though with 
great modeſty own, that my ſenſe of the matter, 
at preſent, lies thus, viz. that our Saviour, 
Jeſus Chriſt, was a man, a true and real man, 
like one of us, though eminently raiſed up, 
qualified and commiſſioned by God to miniſter, 

and act for the ſalvation and good of mankind ; 

that ſuch was the admirable, decorum and con- 
fiftency of his character throughout, that he was 
not eager, or ambitious of exhibiting the ho- 
nour and power which God had given him, 
any farther than was conſiſtent with his perfect 
obedience and ſubmiſſion to the will of his Fa- 
ther who ſent him; but, on the contrary, that 
he willingly made void, or emptied himſelf of his 
glory, by ſubmitting to the uſage, or hard treat- 
ment which ſervants, or rather ſlaves and vaſſals, 
and even the vileſt of the ſons of men have 
been wont to ſuffer and undergo. He never 
took upon him to be equal with God, what- 
ever charge or accuſation of this kind might be 
laid againſt him by his countrymen the Jews. 
He affected no ſtate and grandeur, but lived, 
for the moſt part, in a condition of outward 
meanneſs and poverty, and willingly conde- 
ſcended to put himſelf upon a level with thoſe 
whom he came to redeem and ſave. He did 
not aſſume divine honours, and made no often- 
tation of the power that attended him in work- 
ing his miracles, but avoided all honour on that 
account ; his great and only ambition being to 
appear and act as a meſſenger ſent from God, 
to ſupport his character and pretenſions as the 
Meſſiah, and to execute, with all fidelity, every 
No. III. Vol. II. TE branch 
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branch of the mien which God had given 
him. 
He was, indeed, the 1 of God in a high and 
peculiar ſenſe, but he did not ſeek, or affect to be 
like him, or equal to him in effential glory and 
majeſty. My Father, ſays he, is greater than J. 
John xiv. 28. He was truly the ' favourite of 
| heaven, God's well-beloved ſon, and had made 
it ſufficiently manifeſt to the world, chat he 
had the preſence and power of God with him 
in an extraordinary manner; but he was not 
tenacious, or fond of appearing always in the 
likeneſs or form of God. 
Upon the whole, however the Engliſh word 
robbery, may ſound in our tranſlation, I cannot 
but think, that the original, agnayuo, or raptum, 
was deſigned by St. Paul here, to expreſs ſome- 
thing very nervous, - ſtrong and emphatical. 
And perhaps it will admit, if not require, ſome 
ſuch comment as this, viz. He, that is, Jeſus, 
did not account, or look upon, thoſe ſuperior 
diſtinguiſhing powers. which he exerted in the 
courſe of his miniſtry, and wherein he reſembled 
and bore the form of God, as a PREY or a BooTy, 
that he himſelf had ſeized or acquired, but as a 
gratuitous free-gift or donative; for he expreſsly 
declared, not only that the doctrine which he 
taught, but that all his honour, and power, and 
great abilities were what he had received from 
God; and that the works which he did were the 
works of God, and were wrought by the power 
or finger of God (John xiv. 10. ch. v. 30.) 
And hence it is, that though he appeared in 
the lehr e of che ſpectators, and the multitudes 
f that 
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that followed him, as an extraordinary godlike 
perſon, by the many ſigns, wonders and mi- 
racles which God wrought by him (Acts ii. 22.) 
and the peculiar honours which he beſtowed 


upon him, yet he was far from vaunting, or boaſt- 
ing of it, as: perſons have been wont to do upon 


the account of ſome valuable /poil or capiure, 
made by their military atchievements or exploits 


in war, to which (as it appears to me) the words 


of our apoſtle have a pertinent and ſtriking al- 
luſion. Such is the comment made upon this 


text by Grotius and ſome others, and it is what 
I adopt with pleaſure.“ 


I would only obſerve further, that theſe three: 
ſeveral words, form, faſhion, likeneſs, plainly refer 
to our Saviour's character and circumſtances as 
the promiſed Meſſiah, or to the appearance 
which he made in the world in purſuance of 
ancient prophecy.f It was here that he firſt 

wore 


* Non venditavit iſtam poteſtatem ut, qui aliquid bel⸗ 
lica virtute peperere, id omnibus oſtentare ſolent Grot.— 


Quatenus quidem homo fuit exiſtimavit, donum eſſe divi- 


nitus ſibi datum: itaque nec oftentavit, neque mordicus 
retinuit, ut quidem Raptores res aliis ereptas mordicus re- 
tinere, itemque interdum etiam jactitare ſolent. Vorſt.— 


Chriſtus quamvis eſſet in forma Dei, hoc eſt, præditus di- 


vina gloria, tamen non duxit rapinam, ſe eſſe equalem Deo: 
hoc eſt, non oſtentavit illam ſuam gloriam divinam, ficut 
victores ſpolia hoſtibus det racta oſtentare ſolent in triumpho; 


ſed gloriam illam occultavit Piſc. 


+ Vid Conr. Vorſtii comment in loco, —Apparet ex 


cohærentia ſequentis ſententiæ (ver. 7, 8.) Apoſtolum tres 


illas voces en, ouotupa, Txnua, tanquam æquipollentes 
uſurpaſſe, id quod ex antitheſi formæ ſervilis amplius ap- 
paret. Adde quod verſio Syriaca huic expoſitioni favet, 
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wore the form of God, as well as the form of a 
ſervant. It was here that he laid afide the one 
and aſſumed the other. Thus, for inſtance, 
when it is faid, that he was in „e form of God, 
the meaning is, as I now ſaid, that he had the 
extraordinary preſence and power of God with 
him, as no other man ever had; or that he 
ated, when here on earth, in the name of God, 
and as his REPRESENTATIVE, never pretending 
to any equality, or aſſuming to himſelf any higher 
character. And when it is further ſaid, that he 
took upon him the form of \ a ſervant, or was made 
in the likengſs, or found in faſhion as a man, it 
muſt import, that he was a real- man, and in 
that nature voluntarily ſubmitted to poverty and 
reproach, and the ignominious death of the croſs, 
for us men, and for our falvation. 

And now, having given the moſt rational and 
conſiſtent view of this text that I am able, 
there are, I apprehend, ſome reflections which 
will naturally ariſe from what has been ſaid, 
and further tend to elucidate the ſubject of this 
inquiry, Namely, It ſhould appear from hence, 
that the form of God, as I underſtand it here, 
muſt ſignify or intend the ſame thing with what 
this ſame apoſtle calls in another place, the image 
of God, 2 Cor. iv. 4. by which he evidently 
means the image of God in this world, as ap- 
pears very plainly from the context, ver. 6. For 
God, 1 50 commanded the light to ſhine out of dark- 


2 Doctiores i interpretes plerique aſſentiuntur. Itaque 
nſus eſt Chriſtum, cum inter homines degeret, divinam 
auctoritatem ac majeſtatem præ ſe tuliſſe eamque varus & 
en miraculis . retuliſſe, 

neſs 5 
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1690 bath ſhined into our hearts, to 1 5 us the 


light of the knowledge of the glory of Go 
in the face or perſon of Feſus Chrif. He diſ- 
played the moſt true and lovely image of God, 
in thoſe excellent doctrines which he taught in 
the name of God, ſuch as were highly worthy 
of God, and were abundantly atteſted by the 
bright and convincing evidence of thoſe many 
and wonderful works which God wrought by 
him. It was by him, even the man Chriſt Jeſus, 
that God manifeſted his truth and grace more 
fully to the world than he had ever done before, 
or under any former diſpenſation. And he i is 
ſtill ſpeaking to us in the goſpel by his ſon, to 
— hy he gave full power and commiſſion to 
ſpeak and act in his name, and by his authority. 
And upon this account he is ſaid, elſewhere, by 
an elegant and ſublime figure, to be a bright ray 
of his Father's glory, and the image, the ex- 
pPreſs image, of the inviſible God; that is, per- 

fectly repreſenting what God is in himſelf, and 
what he is to us, in all his amiable moral attri- 
butes, true and faithful to all his promiſes, mer- 
ciful, kind and good to all his reaſonable crea- 
tures, not willing that any ſhould periſh, but that 
all ſhould obtain everlaſting life. Now theſe 
paſſages ſeem to throw mutual light upon each 
other, and to favour the ſenſe we have put upon 
the form of God: See Col. i. 15. Heb. i. 3. 
And the like may be ſaid of many other texts, 
which it is needleſs to recite. 

And further. What has been aid will lead 
us to put a very eaſy and obvious ſenſe upon 
what immediately follows, in the former part of 
this paragraph (for I ſhall ſay nothing here con- 

3 5 cerning 
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cerning our Saviour's after ſtate of exaltation and 
glory, ver. 9. &c.) — It is here ſaid, that our 
Saviour made himſelf of no reputation, ver. 7. 
or, as the original ſignifies, he emptied himſelf; 
and in the next verſe it is ſaid, he humbled him- 
ſelf (rerouero; vrwoos) being obedient, &c. The 
former phraſe, though it is rather exegetical, or 
paraphraſtical, than a litera] tranſlation, yet ſeems, 
in my opinion, to give“ the true meaning of the 
original, eavroy exerot ; that is, he emptied himſelf 
of his likeneſs to God by taking to himſelf the 
form of a ſervant; and thus it was, or in this 
enſe, that he made himſelf of no reputation: He 
| waved all the honour, declined all the reputation 
that might accrue to him on that account, and 
put on another, a ſervile character and likeneſs; 
or he diveſted himſelf of the form of glory, the 
godlike character, making no vain oftentation or 
ſhew of it, and herein he gave vs a ſingular in- 
ſtance of his great humility and condeſcenſion: 
for the verb, =©wo: (which is in the alive form) 
is further explained in the foflowing verſe by 
another word of the like import, ETATEWWOEY £auTov, 
* Hoc eſt divinam illam gloriam ac majeſtatem ſuam non 
modo occultavit, verum etiam quodam modo abjecit & de- 
ſuit, cum videlicet paſſionis & mortis tempus inſtaxet. 
taque vero exinanitio, id eſt ſtatus glorioſi in ſtatum hu- 
milem, vilem & abjectum commutatio hic denotatur. Nam 
et tempore mortalitatis ſuæ Chriſtus ſubinde.glorioſus extitit 
Johan i. 14. ii. 11. Vorſt. — Exinanivit ſc. intelligendum 
eſt de maxima vitæ ipſius parte. Nam interdum glonam 
illam ſuam manifeſtavit per miracula ; ut per converſionem 
aquæ in vinum in nuptiis & alia miracula. Sed gloria illa 
ſua divina ſe quaſi evacuavit, illam veluti depoſuit: qua- 
tenus ſcilicet eam non perpetuo manifeſtavit atque exeruit. 
Quod ipſum verbis ſequentibus declarat apoſtolus, ubi ait, 
_ formam ſervi ſuſcepit, &c. Piſe. Cole , 
SOFA On "oe: . 
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he humbled himſelf. God could not be ſaid to 
humble himſelf in the ſenſe wherein many per- 


ſons have here underſtood it. No; but it was 


the man Chriſt Jeſus, who is here propoſed to the 


_ chriſtians at Philippi, as a pattern or example of 


great and ſingular humility. He, that is, Jeſus 
Chriſt, actually humbled himſelf; and this he 


did by laying aſide, or by avoiding whatever 


might appear to favour of pride, arrogance, or 
vain-glory. He did not catch at reputation. 
amongſt men, or covet any popular worldly 
honour and applauſe ; but, on the contrary, he 
ſought the honour of his Father, that true, ſub- 
ſtantial and laſting honour which cometh from God 
only, John v. 41, 44. Ch. viii. 54. 

And, indeed, if he had not been made in 
the likeneſs of men, or found in faſhion as a 
man, that is, had he not been a real man, he 
could not be ſaid, as here, to have been obedient, 
or ſubject, unto death, of any kind, or in any 
ſhape. It was not therefore as God, but as man 
(though a man of the higheſt name and cha- 


racter) that he is here ſaid to humble himſelf. 
Nor could he, indeed, in any other ſenſe be 


here recommended as an example to us, or we 


be exhorted to be of the ſame mind, the ſame 


ſpirit and diſpoſition with him, ver. 25. 
Once more. There ſeems to be another re- 


markable paſſage parallel to this, which, in my 


opinion, greatly-corroborates what we have al- 


ready aſſerted concerning the form of God, See 
2 Car. viii. 9. Ye know the grace of our Lord 


Feſus Chriſt, that, though he was rich, yet for your 
ſakes be became poor, that ye through bis poverty 


might be rich, Now, our Saviour's being rich 
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muſt here intend his great and real dignity as 
God's anointed and only - ſon, the wiſdom and 
knowledge with which he was repleniſhed, the 
almighty power of which he was poſſeſſed, and 


the dominion or command which he had over 


the various elements and powers of nature, &c. 
But though he was thus enriched with extraor- 
dinary and divine gifts, and greatly honoured 
above his fellows, 7. e. above all former prophets, 
or any of the human race, he did not affect an 
unneceſſary diſplay of theſe gifts, or any external 
marks of earthly pomp and ſplendor. He ſome 
times acted, indeed, in the ſight and view of 
thoſe that were eye-witneſſes of his great and 
mighty works, as more than an human perſon, 
or a mere man, that the divinity of his miſſion 
might be clear and apparent to all reaſonable and 
unprejudiced minds; but, at other times he 


appeared like an ordinary, mean, indigent, and 


obſcure perſon. His life on earth was, indeed, 
for the moſt part, a life of humiliation, of want, 
poverty, and reproach. He was abuſed and 
vilified in his perſon and character. He lived 
upon alms, and had not where to lay his head. 
He was a man of ſorrows and mi with 
grief. 

And, what we are more particularly to notice 
and ab here, is that he ſubmitted to all 
this willingly and for our ſakes, that we through 
his poverty and deep abaſement might be made 
rich, or be put into the way of obtaining the 
true riches of ſacred knowledge, wiſdom, and 
virtue here, and finally inherit all the riches of 
eternal glory and e in that future * 
which 


: 
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which God has promiſed to all the faithful in 
Chriſt Jeſus; even to all them ho now ſtudy to 
imitate and reſemble him in humility, purity, 
and charity, in his voluntary e and fell. : 
denial. 5 

To conclude the preſent inquiry. 1 cannot 
but perceive, upon an impartial review of this 
text, and of many others, when compared with 
it, that all thoſe of every denomination, whether 
Artans, or Athanaſians, who have put a different 
ſenſe upon the language of St. Paul in this place, 
and of the other inſpired writers, have hitherto 
run into a capital miſtake. Scripture, when com- 
pared with ſcripture, beſt explains itſelf. And if 
the whole ſcripture throughout, and taken toge- 
ther, cannot be inconſiſtent with itſelf, or if that 
cannot be the true ſenſe of any one text, which 
evidently contradicts the plain, obvious, and al- 
lawed ſenſe and meaning of others (which, I am 
perſuaded, in the preſent caſe, are far more nu- 
merous) this, I ſhould think, muſt quite over- 
balance the ſuppoſed weight of ſome fe ſingle 
texts which have been thought more dubious 
and intricate; though, in order to ſerve ſome 
favourite hypotheſis, they have often had the 
greateſt ſtreſs laid upon them. 

It will be owned, I believe, on all hands, . 
revelation has been very much darkened by my/- 
terious comments, and the ſtraining ſome parti- 
cular paſſages of ſacred writ to countenance 
eſtabliſhed opinions. And the author queries, in 
particular, whether this text in the Philippians, 
when urged in proof of our Saviour's pre-ex- 
iſtence, ought not to be ranked in that num- 
ber . 1 N. B. 


. 
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N. B. This inquiry may be conſidered as a 
Lipplement to a treatiſe entitled, The true Doc- 
trine of the New Teſtament concering Jeſus Chriſt, 
conſidered,” &c. [See p. 252.] publiſhed for 
Mr. Johwho in OT ET IRON; in the year 
1 
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continued from p. 126. 


Ess IV. SgcTION TIE. 


Objroation concerning the Time of the Mi fi on of 
the T welve. 


8 Matthew makes no mention of any ap- 
pointment of the Twelve before the time 
| Then they were ſent out to preach, and both 
Mark and Luke expreſsly ſay, that they were 
called to be with our Lord, ſome time before, 
with a view to their future miſſion; I have ſup- 
plied the defect of Matthew from thoſe other 
evangeliſts; 'and I have preferred Mark's ac- 
count of the time of this event to that of Luke, 
becauſe, according to the Jatter, it preceded the 
ſermon on the mount, when, according to Mat- 
thew, who muſt have been the beſt informed in 
this caſe, he himſelf was not called to attend 
upon Chrift. And as both Mark and Luke 
expreſsly ſay that he then choſe welve, I can 
hardly think that he choſe no more than eleven 
at that time, and afterwards made the under 
N. by the call of Matthew. | 

e 
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It will be no objection to the appointment of 
the Twelve at this time, that their miſſion fol- 
lowed ſo ſoon after; for, in fact, all the twelve, 
except Matthew, had actually attended Chriſt 
ever ſince his firſt appearance in Galilee ; and as 
Matthew ſeems to have: reſided at Capernaum, 
it is probable that he had both heard and ſeen 
much of Chriſt, and particularly that he had 
heard the fern on the mount, which was 
Aarerec | in that neighbourhood. 

It tends to confirm the ſuppoſition of this be- 
ing the time when the apoſtles were really ap- 
pointed, that tbe twelve are never mentioned in 
the account of any tranſaction previous to this 
time of their nomination, though that expreſſion _ 
- doth occur afterwards, as Mark iv. 10. | 
I have choſen, however, to depart from the 
authority of Matthew, at leaſt from the preſent 
order of his goſpel, with reſpect to the time of 
the miſſion of the twelve, and the inquiry that 
John made concerning him, which is connected 
with it. 

Matthew places theſe events immediately af- 
ter thoſe of the day in which he himſelf was 
called, and before the account of the diſciples 
plocking the ears of corn; and conſequently a 
conſiderable time before our Lord's arrival at 
Nazareth, where Mark and Luke place it. I 
prefer the order of Mark and Luke for the fol- 
lowing reaſons: _ 

1. According to the preſent order of Mat- 
thew, the miſſion of the twelve follows the call 
of Matthew ſo cloſely, that it can hardly be 
ſuppoſed, that, fimple as the buſineſs of their 
. 
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new connection, W on the contrary, ſome- 
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preaching then was, he could be ſufficiently | in- 
ſtructed for the purpoſe of his miſſion. Indeed, 


_ according to this order, the other eleven had 


not been called more than a few days before, 
and therefore cannot be ſuppoſed to have been 


much better qualified; whereas, upon my hy- 
potheſis, the twelve had been appointed, and 


had attended upon our Lord much longer. 
2. According to the preſent order of Mat- 
thew's goſpel, Jeſus pronounces the woe upon 


_ Chorazin and other places in that neighbour- 


hood, xi. 20. before he had made one half of 
his ſtay in (Galilee for that time; whereas it is 


more natural to ſuppoſe, with Mark and Luke, 
that he pronounced it juſt before his taking leave 


of Galilee, in order to go to Jeruſalem, when 
the inhabitants of thoſe cities had had more op- 
Portunities of ſeeing his miracles, and tearing 


his inſt ructions. 


Upon the whole, I think it eaſier to ſuppoſe 


1 tranſpoſition of thoſe parts of Matthew's goſpel, 


than that this evangeliſt ſhould give an account 


of things ſo much leſs natural and probable than 


Mark and luke; and I think that ſeveral argu- 
ments may be drawn from the ſtate of Mat- 
thew's golpel itſelf, in favour of a tranſpoſition 
of all that intervenes between ch. ix. 34. and 
the end of the eleventh chapter; and to con- 
clude, that it was originally placed at the end 
of the thirteenth chapter. 

3. Not the leaſt objection can ariſe to this 


tranſpoſition from comparing the preſent con- 


nection of the part to be tranſpoſed with the 
thing 


ks. 
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thing in favour of it; as Jeſus's going about 
teaching in the cities and villages, ix. 35. and 
ſending out his apoſtles, ſeems more naturally to 
follow his being rejected at Nazareth, a country 
in which he had not preached before, and where 


he knew that his ſtay was to be very ſhort, than 


any thing that is related antecedent to it In 
the preſent arrangement. 

4. The tranſpoſition is more eafily accounted | 
for by conſidering, that the very ſame words, af 
that time [eu exzwa Tv xaps] follow the tranſpoſed 


parts, both in their preſent ſituation and in that 


in which I would place them. There 1s alfo 
ſomething ſimilar in the ſenſe of what precedes 
the preſent and the ſuppoſed place of theſe 
aranſpoſed parts. For, as they now ſtand, they 
follow the account of the unbelief of the phari- 


ſees, who aſcribed the miracles of Jeſus to the 


prince of devils; and where I would place them, 
they would follow the account of the unbelief 
of his own countrymen, who, becauſe they 
knew his family, could not conceive how he 
ſhould be ſo much diſtinguiſhed. | 
5. Matthew's account, as it now ſtands, is 
ſuch a contradiction to that of Mark and Luke, 


as one would chuſe to avoid, if it could be 


done without much violence to the text, Mark 
and Luke are expreſs in aſſerting, that the 
twelve returned from. their miſſion « on the day 
that Jeſus fled from Herod, and juſt before the 


feeding of the five thouſand, if this were fo, 


it muſt be contrary to truth to repreſent the 
twelve as in company with our Lord in any 


tranſaction that intervened between their miſſion 


and 


| 
| 
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| reprelentng the cure of the ſick of the pally, 
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and this retreat; but in this nk Mahou 


places the ſtory of the corn-field, and many 
other tranſactions, in which the diſciples (among 
whom, I believe it is univerſally ſuppoſed, in 


this caſe, that the twelve are included, if they 


were not principally meant) are expreſsly ſaid to 


have been with him. 
6. Matthew himſelf ſeems to mention a re- 


turn of the twelve, as after ſome ſeparation, 


at the time of this retreat, though not ſo parti- 
cularly as Mark and Luke, Matt. xiv. 5. And 
when it was even, the diſciples came unto him. 
And it is the more probable that the return after 
their miſſion was intended, fince Matthew makes 
no other mention of their return, and it is at the 
very ſame time preciſcly which the other evan- 
geliſts fix for their return. 

7. When Jeſus fled bom Herod, after the 
death of John, not only do Mark and Luke re- 
preſent him as being without his diſciples, but 


Matthew alſo ſeems to ſuppoſe him in the ſame 


circumſtances ; for he ſays, xiv. 12. And when 


Jieſus heard it ms departed thence, and the people 


followed nin. But if the diſciples were with him 
at this time, as Matthew, according to the pre- 
ſent order of his goſpel, repreſents, ſince no 
ſeparation 1s mentioned, they muſt have. been 
with him then alſo, contrary to the expreſs 
aſſertion of the other evangeliſts. 

8. Admitting this tranſpoſition, all the neigh- 
bouring events in the hiſtory of Jeſus have an 


ealy. connection, and all the three evangeliſts 


agree in their arrangement of them ; all of them 


and 
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an the call of Matthew, as preceding the fab- | 
bath on which the diſciples plucked the ears of 
corn; that about this time the twelve were ap- 

inted, and that upon our Lord's: removal to 


Nazareth, and being rejected there, he went to 


preach in other cities and villages; and not 


having been in their neighbourhood ſince the com- 


mencement of his public miniſtry, and ſeeing 


great multitudes in want of inſtruction, he ſent 


the twelve, two and two, to preach to them. 


This contributed to ſpread the fame of Jeſus 
more than ever. John at this time ſent to 


inquire concerning him. Herod allo is alarm- 


ed, and probably threatening to ſeize him and 


his diſciples, who were all in his territories, they 


all flee out of his dominions into thoſe of his 
brother Philip, and meet the ſame day. Upon 


this ſuppoſition, alſo, the woe pronounced upon 


Chorazin, &c. is late and ſeaſonable, as was ob- 
ſerved before. 

Whatever be thought of this propoſed tranſ⸗ 
poſition, the order of Mark and Luke is cer- 


tainly much more natural and probable than the 
preſent order of Matthew; which conſidering 

that Matthew was preſent in all the tranſactions, 
and the other evangeliſts not, 1s not eaſily ac- 
accounted for. 


SecTion IV. 


Obfernations on the Order of Events from the Mi Y- 
ion of the Twelve Apoſtles to Jeſus's iriumphant 
Entry into Jeruſalem. 


S Matthew connects the inquiry that John 
made concerning Jeſus immediately with 


the 
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the miſſion of the apoſtles, and Mark, vi. 14. 
connects the alarm of Herod at the miracles of 
Jefus with the ſame event, it is probable that 


John was put to death ſoon after his ſending 


thoſe diſciples ; and ſuppoling that he lived till 


their return, he died in the fulleſt ſatisfaction con- 


cerning the miſſion of Chriſt, that himſelf or his 
diſciples could want. As John was thrown into 
priſon preſently after the paſſover, and was be- 
headed a little before penticoſt, it may be con- 
cluded that he lay in priſon about five weeks. 

2. Luke repreſents our Lord as pronouncing 
the woe upon Chorazin, &c. in the hearing of 
the ſeventy diſciples, after giving them their in- 
ſtructions; but according to Matthew, xi. 20, it 


was pronounced in the hearing of the people, 
after the diſcourſe concerning John, when the 


twelve were not with him. It is not impro- 
bable but that our Lord might have uſed the 
ſame expreſſions more than once or twice. 
J have inſerted this diſcourſe where I ſuppoſe it 
was firſt uſed, Luke might introduce it where 
he has done, as being moſt pertinent on our 
Lord's taking his final leave of Galilee. 

3. Mark fays, vi. 45. that Jeſus ſent the diſ- 
ciples by ſhip to Bethſaida. John ſays, vi. 17. 
it was towards Capernaum.; but both thoſe places 
were on the ſame ſide of the lake, and not far 


from one another. 


4. Since Matthew, Mark, and Luke omit 


any mention of Jeſus's going to Jeruſalem at the 


feaſt of pentecoſt, it ſeems probable that he 


went alone, and that he made no long ſtay. 


In the fifth chapter of John, where only we have 
| Os any 
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any account of this j journey, it is ſaid that Feſus 
zoent up, but his diſciples are not ſo much as 


mentioned in the whole chapter. Perhaps he 


did not perform that journey on foot, that he 
might be as little as poſſible from Galilee, to 


which country he ſeems to have devoted all the 


firſt part of the year, viz. from the paſſover 
to the feaſt of Tabernacles. His diſciples, if 


they did go to the feaſt, might travel in the ſame 


manner, and perhaps be diſperſed eee their 
acquaintance in Jeruſalem. 
5. From ch. ix. 5 1. to xvill. 14. Luke ſcemns to 
relate what paſſed after Jeſus took his final leave 
of Galilee, in order to reſide chiefly in Judea, 
during the remainder of his miniſterial year. 
T his appears to me ſufficiently to account for 
the manner in which this part of his hiſtory is 


introduced, And it came to paſs when the time 
was come that be ſhould be received up. If we re- 


fer theſe incidents to the feaſt of Dedication, we 
ſtill depart from the literal ſenſe of the words 
(on the moſt probable ſuppoſition, that avaxn}i; 


means his aſcenſion to the F ather, after the 


completion of his miniſtry) and it is impoſſible 
to find room for them in the hiſtory ſubſequent 
to his journey to Jeruſalem, at the laſt paſſover, 
when only the time was actually come that he 
ſhould be received up. 

Beſides, in this part of his work, Luke ſeems 


to relate, without much regard to the order of 
time, a number of inſtructions and parables, 


many of which muſt have been delivered before 
either the ſending out, or the return of the 


ſeventy, mentioned x, 17. This evangeliſt, 
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however, ſeems to have imagined, that the 


were all delivered about the time of his laſt de- 


parture from Galilee to Jeruſalem. 

[Thoſe of theſe incidents and diſcourſes, that 
cannot be parallelled in Matthew, or any other 
_evangelift, I thought I could not do better than 
throw altogether, between the feaſt of Taber- 


nacles (at, or ſoon after which, the ſeventy pro- 


bably returned) and the feaſt of Dedication. 


6. The parables of the muſtard ſeed, and of 


the leaven, mentioned Luke xiii. 18. are related 


in different circumſtances by Matthew ; but as 
they are mentioned by Luke in immediate con- 


nection with the account of our Lord's travelling 
towards Jeruſalem, it may be moſt adviſable to 
repeat them in a complete harmony. 

7. There 1s a paſſage, paralle] to that of fake 


XIV. 25. concerning a man's hating his father and 


mother, Sc. in Matt. xvi. 32. In Matthew, 


however, it 1s related as ſpoken to his diſciples 
in 13 but in Luke to a great multitude. 
The diſcourſes recorded, Matt. xix. 3. &c. 


; i ne by their connection, to have been deli- 


vered beyond Jordan; and they alſo appear to 


have immediately preceded Jeſus's laſt journey 


to Jeruſalem. We muſt, therefore, ſuppoſe the 


. evangeliſt omitted - all that paſſed between our 
Lord's leaving this country to his return to it, 
mentioned by John only. From their introduc- 

tion in Matthew and Mark, they would ſeem to 


have been delivered immediately upon his firſt 
arrival 1n that country from Galilee, Matt. xix. 


Mark x. 1. but as the concluſion of them is im- 


mediately connected with the account of his laſt 
Journey 
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journey from thence to Jeruſalem, every inci- 
dent of which muſt have made the deepeſt im- 
preſſion on their memories, I think it moſt 
probable that they were delivered then. 

9. According to Matthew and Mark, the in- 
fants were brought ro Chriſt, and the queſtion 
concerning eternal life was aſked beyond Jordan; 
but Luke xvii. 15. repreſents them as happen- 
ing only in the way to Jeruſalem, without men- 
tioning the country beyond Jordan. This evan- 
geliſt ſeems not to have imagined that Jeſus 
went thither at all, in his journey from Galilee ; 
for he only mentions his paſſing through Sa- 
maria, though he doth mention his coming to 
Fericho. | | 

10. The blind man, according to Luke xviii. 
35. (compared with xix. 1.) was cured before 
Jeſus entered Jericho, whereas Matthew fays 
expreſsly, xxvi. 29. that the miracle was per- 
formed as they departed from Jericho. This 
evangeliſt, who was preſent, is moſt to be de- 
\ pended on. „ | 
11. The parable related in Luke xix. 11. 
Concerning the nobleman and his ten ſervants, 
and that in Matthew xxv. 19. concerning the 
talents, very much reſemble one another; but 
they differ in ſeveral reſpects, and the parable in 
Luke is expreſsly ſaid to be delivered, becauſe 
be was nigh to Jeruſalem) perhaps in the houſe of 
| Zaccheus) whereas the parable in Matthew was 
ptr after his Jaſt departure from the tem- 
ple. 1 77 | Eg | =” : 
12. It ſeems more probable that our Lord's 
lamentation over Jeruſalem was made when he 
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came in view of the city, in his journey from 
Jericho to Bethany, than during his triumphal 
entry into it, as Luke repreſents. In coming to 
Bethany he muſt have been very near Jeruſa- 
lem, the two places being only fourteen furlongs 
diſtant from one another. Beſides, ſo particular 

a prophecy as our Lord's ſpeech upon this occa- | 
ſion contains (Luke xix. 41.) ſeems more likely 
to have been delivered to his particular diſciples 
than to the mixed multitude that attended him in 
his triumphant entry. As no ather evangeliſt, 
however, mentions this lamentation, it may \ ſeem 
too bold to ſet aſide the order even of Luke | 
upon mere conjecture. 
13. According to Matthew xxvi. 6. Jeſus 
ſupped with Simon at Bethany (at which time 
Mary anointed him with precious ointment) /wo 
days before the paſſover, after his triumphal 
entry into Jeruſalem, and his diſcourſes in the 
temple. But John xii. 1. expreſsly ſays, that 
this ſupper was /ix days before the paſſover, and 


alſo, xii. 12. the day before his triumphant entry. 


In this caſe we muſt either make the authority 
of Matthew yield to that of John, who is the more 
circumſtantial of the two, or we muſt tranſpoſe 
the account of Matthew; and if the verſes that 
contain this ſtory in Matthew xxvi. 6— 13. be 
conſidered, they will be found to ſtand very 
awkwardly in their preſent ſituation, where they 
interrupt an account of a conſultation among 

the Jews about putting Jeſus to death. - 
It is not impoſſible, but that the ſtory 
might have been written by Matthew after 
the reſt of the hiſtory was compoſed ; and, 
that Finding his account of the journey from 
Jericho, 
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Jericho, and of the entry into Jeruſalem were 
ſo connected, xii. 1. that the account of this ſup- 
per could not be inſerted between them; and not 


being very ſolicitous about the exact order of 
His narration, he, or ſome other perſon for him, 


put it, without much circumſpedtion, where i it 
now ſtands. 
It is remarkable, dees and ehkeooraite 


to this tranſpoſition, that this ſtory in Mark 
| ſtands preciſely in the ſame connection as it doth 


in Matthew. It looks as if Mark, when he ſaw 
Matthew's goſpel, had drawn up an account of 
the ſame incident, and inſerted it in the ſame 
Fe! in his own worxk. . 
In one reſpect the account of Manhew _ 

Mark is more probable than that of John. 

is evident that the Jews held frequent 3 Wy 
tions about putting Jeſus to death, particularly 
at the time of the reſurrection of Lazar ; but, 


according to all the evangeliſts, Judas was infti- 


gated to betray him, by the affront he conceived 


to be put upon him, in the obſervation our Lord 


"made about the precious ointment at this ſupper 
at Bethany; and it is more _ that he 
ſhould keep to ſo baſe a purpoſe tn days only, 
than ir. It is poſſible, however, thar Matthew 
and Mark might chuſe to introduce the account 
of the ſupper of Bethany, after mentioning the 
laſt wo ae e, of the Jews to kill Jeſus, and of 


the aſſiſtance they received from Judas, by re- 


citing, in that place, the firſt occaſion of Judas's | 
diſguſt, though it happened ſome time before; 
a thing which is very common with hiſtorians. 


Upon the whole, I have adhered to the account 
of John. Having ſeen what the other evange- 
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liſts: had written, it may be oreſorned that, where 


he differs from them, it was with deſign, and 


in order to be more exact. | 

14. Jeruſalem is twenty miles from Jericho, 
ſo that Jeſus could not ſup at Bethany and enter 
in triumph from Jericho the next day. The 
ſupper at Bethany, therefore, muſt intervene 


between the journey from Jericho and the entry. 
It is not improbable, but that he might ſpend 


a day or two in the family of Lazarus at that 
time, which might give Simon a proper op- 
portunity of inviting him to his houſe, and 
making ſuitable preparation to receive him. 
If we ſuppoſe that this Simon the leper was a 


diſciple and friend of Chriſt, which 1 think is 


rather probable (as another would hardly have 
riſqued the diſpleaſure of the ruling Jews fo 


much, as to entertain a man who was now be- 


come ſo exceedingly obnoxious to them) and 
he had previous intimation of Jeſus's viſit to 


Bethany, and received him the very night of 


his arrival, we ſhall be better able to account 
for the miſtake of Mark, who places the purg- 
ing of the temple the day after the triumphant 


entry; whereas it was the day after his arrival 


in Bethany, two contiguous dates, one of which 


he may be AYES to have milaten for the 


other. 
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SECTION V. 


Ober vation, on the 83 77 8 from 1 tri- 
umphant Entry into Jeruſalem to the Concluſion 


_ of the Hiſtory. 


1. HE reader will perceive that I have 

adopted the opinion of Mr. Mann, in 
ſuppoſing that Chriſt purged the temple only 
once, and that at the laſt paſſover. His reaſons 
are the following: 

(1) All the other evangeliſts mention this 
event as taking place at the laſt paſſover. 

(2) Such an act of authority is not agreeable 
to'the caution with which our Lord began his 
public miniſtry; being accompanied with a 
public declaration that he was the ſon of God, 
or the Meſſiah, a declaration, which, at that 
time, he avoided making. 

(3) Such an affront to the Jewiſh piſeſth could 
not have paſſed unnoticed, or unpuniſhed. And 
yet ſame time after, it appears, that neither He- 
rod, nor many of the people had heard of Jeſus; 
and ſix months after this event (a year or two 
according to two Harmoniſts) his brethren bade 
him go and ſhew himſelf at Jeruſalem. 

(4) If Jeſus had' made this declaration, ac- 
companied with ſo high an act of authority, at 
| Jeruſalem, would the chief prieſts have accuſed 
him, as in Luke xxiii. 5. of having begun from 
Galilee, to pervert the people with bis doftrine ? 

(5) To theſe arguments of Mr. Mann, I would 
add, that none of the evangeliſts give the 

"_ hint of Jeſus having purged the temple 
Q 4 more 
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more than once, and the accounts of them all 
contain the very ſame particulars. 
(6) The verſes that contain this account in 
ohn ii. 13—23. ſeem to have no buſineſs in 
the place where they now ftand. For, take 
them away, and the parts they now disjoin have 
an eaſy connection; there being a kind of con- 
traſt between our Lord's diſciples only believing 


en him, upon ſeeing one miracle at Cana, v. 12. 


and many believing on bim, when they ſaw many 
miracles performed by him at Jeruſalem, men- 
tioned v. 23. ; 
Beſides, the . would hardly 8 
choſen to mention its being the paſſover twice 
ſo near together, as at v. 13. and 23. when 


there could have been no danger of any pezſon : 


having forgotten or miſtaken it. 

(7) The firſt intimation that our Lord gave 
the Jews, that he was the Chriſt, ſeems to have 
been at the feaſt of pentecoſt, John v. 17. and 
then it inftigated them to ſeek to ſlay him. But 
had he made the ſame declaration on his purg- 
ing the temple before, they would hardly have 
been ſo much exaſperated now on that account. 
(8) No objection will ariſe to this hypotheſis 
from the attention of the Jews being excited 
concerning Jeſus, and the motives of Nicode- 
mus's application to him on account of the 
want of this exertion of authority; which is by 
ſome ſuppoſed almoſt neceſſary to account for 
them ; for, beſides what John the Baptiſt had 
done, in bearing witneſs to Jeſus, and pointing 
him out to the people, and beſides the miracle 
at Cana (che an of wajph: doth not, ow | 
= | | eem 
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ſeem to have ſpread very far) our Lord per- 
formed many miracles at this very paſſover in 
Jeruſalem, and on the feaſt-day; as it is ex- 
preſsly ſaid, John 11. 23. and iv. 45. | 

2. What Luke repreſents our Lord as ſaying 
to the phariſees before he arrived at Jeruſalem, 
concerning the deſtruction of that city, ch. xvii. 
was not ſaid, according to Matthew and Mark, 
till after he had taken his final leave of the 

temple, juſt before the laſt paſſover, and was 
then communicated to his diſciples only, toge- 
ther with what is contained in the 21ſt chapter 
of his goſpel. I hardly think that Luke's ac- 
count of the circumſtances of this remarkable 
prophecy, or of his prophetical declarations on 
his public entry into Jeruſalem, are agreeable to 
tte uſual caution and reſerve of our Saviour in 
thoſe: reſpects. However, the ſentiments in 
Matthew and Luke are ſo much the ſame, that, 
in compiling a harmony, I ſhould chuſe to place 
_ together, that my might be more eaſily 
compared. 

3. Our Lord's ſaying to the Jaws, Ye ſhall not 
fee me till ye ſay, Bleſſed is he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord, Luke xiii. 35. ſuppoſes to 

have been pronounced by him in Galilee, before 
he arrived at Jeruſalem ; but Matthew, xxiii. 39. 
ſuppoſes that theſe words were pronounced in 
the temple, after his triumphant entry. 

4. Matthew deſcribes Chriſt's purging the 
temple as performed on the very day of his 
triumphant entry into Jeruſalem, ore 
curſed the fig- tree. But, according to N Mark, 
xi. 15. he 152 looked about upon all things, when 
| he 
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he firſt viſited the temple, and, it being even, 
he went to Bethany ; from whence returning, 
in the morning, he curſed the fig-tree, and 

the, on the ſecond day of his viſiting the tem- 


he purged it. 
2 The diſcourſes recorded in John xii. 20. 
ſeem not to have been delivered on the 


day that he firſt entered the temple, and purg- 

» edit. The Greeks had probably heard of that 

extraordinary action, and were thereby the more 

induced to make inquiry concerning him. And 

the diſcourſes that follow concerning his miſſion 

ſeem very properly to precede thoſe aweful 

parables that relate to the rejection of chriſtia- 

nity by the Jews, and that are recorded i in Mat- 
thew and the other evangeliſts. 

6. Luke xxii. 21. repreſents Jeſus wow. 
vering  Judas's purpoſe to betray him after the 
inflitution of the Lord's ſupper, and therefore 
ſuppoſes him to have been preſent at it; whereas 

all the other evangeliſts repreſent that diſcovery 
as made prior to the inſtitution, and therefore 
ſuppoſe him not to have been preſent at it. But 
on this ſubject I refer your readers to what Pauli- 

nus has advanced, vol. I. p. 141. 

It is not ealy to fix the time when — 
foretold Peter's denial of him. Matthew ſays, 
xxvi. 31. that it was after they had ſet out to 
go to the mount of Olives; and Mark, xiv. 26. 
relates the facts exactly in the ſame order. But 
according to Luke, xxii. 31-39. the diſcourſe 
concerning Peter s denial. of him was previous 
to the going to the mount of Olives; and John 

relates the diſcourſe concerning Peter and ſeve- 

ral 


the Evangelifts. 4 51 
ral others, before he ſays, xiv. 31. Ariſe, let us 


go hence. John is ſo very circumſtantial in re- 


lating all the tranſactions towards the cloſe. of 
our Lord's hiſtory, that I prefer his en 
though it is not favoured by Matthew. 


Some ſuppoſe that, notwithſtanding the W | 


of John, laſt quoted, our Lord: did not leave 
the place where he ſpake them; becauſe in xviii. 
1. it is ſaid, that when he had ſpoken theſe words, 
vi. the prayer for his diſciples, &c. he went 
with his diſciples over the brook Cedron. But I do 


not ſee for what purpoſe the evangeliſt would 
have mentioned our Lord's ſaying, Ariſe, let us 


go hence, if they had not actually gone; and I 
ſee. no difficulty in ſuppoſing, that, as it was 


night, probably very ſtill, and certainly moon- 


light, Jeſus might diſcourſe as he went along, 
at leaſt that he might ſtop at ſome place without 
the town, and before he went over the brook. 


T, 0 he Rao of the Theological e 


GENTLEMEN, 


F the bleſſed God ſhould be pleaſed to vouch- 
ſafe to ſinners a revelation of his will, we 
have ſufficient reaſon to conclude, from- our na- 
tural notions of his wiſdom and goodneſs, and 


of his love to his creatures, that it will, and 


muſt be ſuch as is every way moſt worthy of 
its author, and conducive to promote their pre- 
lent and future ** Hence it muſt be 
eaſy 


5 LIBERIUS. | 


; 
1 
„ 
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_ ealy and plain to perſons of the meaneft capa- 
city; and they cannot fail to reap the greateſt 
advantages from it ; provided they read it with 
| a humble and docile temper; with thankfulneſs 
to God for it, and with earneſt prayer for his 
bleſſing upon their peruſal of it, to obſerve its 
beauties, and to promote the md end of its 
publication. | 
This, J apprehend, to be the caſe in all things 
effentially neceſſary to our ſalvation. But yet it 
is neither inconſiſtent with God's wiſdom nor 
oodnefs, that there ſhould be in this revelation 
fome things hard to be underſtood ; and which the 
bulk of mankind have neither genius, learning, 
vor time to-inveſtigate. And among other rea- 
ſons why there ſnould be Wovorra ria, in a revela- 
tion 'of God's will to'mankind, may be the two 
_ following ; to exerciſe, and find employment 
for, the reaſonable powers he hath conferred 
vpon us; and then to make room for the uſe 
and improvement of that amiable grace, bro- 
therly-love, and mutual charity; which, to the 
great reproach of profeſſors, lies neglected, nay 
even flighted, by too many chriſtians of almoſt 

every denomination. 
Among ſome other parts of tentptunk, theſe 
words of the apoſtle, 1 Cor. ix. 17—18. appear 
to carry in them no ſmall difficulty. And the 
reaſon why I trouble you, gentlemen, with this 
letter, is, to deſire the favour of Vigilius's remarks 
| upon them. With regard to ſome other texts, he 
hath diſcovered a maſterly genius in criticiſm ; 
_ doubt not, he will give univerſal ſatisfaction, 
; * e while 


"F 


molt humble Oy | 
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wo he comments on theſe words of the 


le. 
« For if I do this thing, preach the goſpel, 


willingly, «av, I have a reward; but if unwil- 


lingly, aww, I am entruſted with a diſpenſation 
of the goſpel, what is my reward then? Verily, 
that when I preach the goſpel, I may make 


the goſpel of Chriſt withour charge, that I abuſe 
not my power in the goſpel.” 


T have ſometimes thought, that if theſe words, 


« but if unwillingly, I am entruſted with a diſ- 
« penſation of the goſpel,” could be brought 
in by way of parentheſis, then the beginning of 


both verſes would be quite eaſy and natural. 


But though I have obſerved a difficulty in 
them, yet, it may be, few of your readers 


have ſeen any. Give me leave, however, for 
their ſake, as well as for my own, to deſire that 


would be kind enough to communicate this 


letter to Vigilius. It may be, he will not think 
the words referred to undeſerving notice. And 
if he does not, and is pleaſed to lay before the 
public his thoughts upon them in your next 


Repoſitory ; it will, I aſſure you, gentleman, be 
eſteemed as a Gingular favour, by his, and your 


CORNELIUS. 
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Ti 0 theEditors 1 the Theological Repoſitory. 


GENTLEMEN, 


| Your correſpondent Cornelius, pays Vigilius 700 
' high a compliment; however, that he may cor- 
reſpond in ſome meaſure to the friendly regards be 
expreſſes for him, be ſcruples not to ſubmit his 
ſentiments of the paſſage in queſtion to bis candid 
judgment. 


Ts Cor. ix. 15—18. 


N this paſſage the apoſtle- explains the prin- 
ciple he had acted upon, and the conduct 

he had obſerved in preaching the goſpel, parti- 
cularly among the Corinthians, by a beautiful 
alluſion to the well known condition, temper, 
and practice of ſervants, or ſlaves, at that time. 
It is an idea he ſeems to be very fond of, and he 
enlarges upon it with pleaſure, when he has oc- 
caſion to ſpeak of the relation in which he ſtood 
to his great Lord and Maſter, as a miniſter of 
the goſpel. 

Many of the ſlaves had been captives taken in 
war, and afterward led in chains at the trium- 
hant return of che victorious general and army, 
and eſpecially at their entry into the capital. 
So the apoſtle often ſpeaketh with ſhame and 
ſorrow of the violent hoſtilities he had commitred 
againſt Chriſt, the goſpel, and its profeſſors ; 
and in one place (2 Cor. ii. 14.) he ſays, 
Now thanks be unto G ro rarrore pic evorri nuas 

| (not, 
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(not, who always cauſeth us to triumph, but)* 


who always triumpheth over us in Chriſt, i. e. con- : 
tinually leadeth us about from place to place, 


as it were, in triumph, employing us in the 
ſervice of the goſpel, to diſplay the completeneſs 


of his victory over us. He had juſt mentioned 


his coming to Troas to preach the goſpel, and 
(notwithſtanding the fair proſpect of ſucceſs which 


opened there) the ſolicitude with which he had 


| paſſed over from thence to Macedonia for the 
lame purpoſe. It is further obſervable, that 


piatpoevo a; AUTE;, in Coloſ. ii. 1 5. is rendered by 5 


our verſion, triumpbing over them. 

When the ſlaves were diſpoſed of to their 
ſeveral maſters, they had diſtin&t offices and 
ſervices appointed to themintheir family or affairs, 
which they were obliged to diſcharge and per- 
form on penalty of ſevere puniſhment; at the ſame 
time, a certain portion of food, and other neceſ- 
faries for their ſubſiſtance, was allotted them, and 
ſuch other privileges and indulgences as their 
maſters might think proper to grant. 

Now, among theſe ſlaves, many would prove 


auogreg, unwilling, of a reluctant and ſullen tem- 


per; who would, indeed, perform the duties of 
their. office, but only according to the moſt con- 
fined and ſtrict meaning of the injunction laid 
upon them, merely to eſcape puniſnment; hav- 
ing no good will, either to their maſter, or his 


ſervice; at the ſame time, making full uſe of 


every allowance, whatever detrimengt might 


Vid. Brekell's Grounds and Principles of the Chriſtian 
* Dif. vu. p. 141. 
ariſe 
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ariſe from it to their maſter's intereſts or affairs. 
Theſe could have no zavxna, no claim to ſpecial 
favour or reward from their maſter for ſuch ſer- 
vice; but, as our Lord faid (probably in allu. 
fion to the ſame circumſtances) after they had 
done all thoſe things which were commanded 
them, they were to be accounted infrugi homi- 
nes, unprofitable ſervants, who had only done 
that which was their duty to do. 

Others, who were of a more liberal and ele. 
vated temper, would endeavour to ſhew them- 
ſelves ezorres, willing, forward, and cheerful ſer- 
vants ; not confining themſelves within the ſtrict 
boundaries of the duties of their office, they 
would exert their beſt abilities to promote their 
maſter's intereſts by extraordinary ſervices, or 
diligence, and even by foregoing the conveni- 
ences allowed them, when they could thereby 
more effectually advance their maſter's affairs. 
Theſe things would furniſh them with a juſt plea 
for ſpecial favour and reward from their maſter ; 
and ſuch a ſervant might well boaſt, as Davus 
in Horace, 

ä — 
Mancpim _— ng Heki quod fit ſatis. 
IIb. u Sat. J. 

In the paſſage bete us the apoſtle ſeems to 
allude to moſt, or all of theſe particulars. Hav- 
ing aſſerted, in the former part of the chapter, 
that, as an apoſtle and preacher of the goſpel, 
he had a rightful claim to certain privileges, 
which other apoſtles enjoyed; particularly, of 
being ſupported by the churches to which he 
9 z and having proved this right by 


SJ et Mos Pt OS, 2 


— 
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the principles of an equitable requital for uſeful 


ſervices, even of the laborious animals, which was 


commanded by the law; by the example of the 


miniſters of the temple, who ſhared in the offer- 


ings made at the altar; and by the expreſs or- 


dinance of the Lord himſelf, who ſaid, The 
workman is worthy of his meat, i. e. they which 
preach the goſpel ſhould live of the goſpel, v. 14. 
he adds, v. 15. But I bave ufed none of theſe 
things : when I preached the goſpel among you, 
] infifted on none of theſe privileges; being 
convinced, that by foregoing them I could 


more effectually promote my maſter's ſervice 


with you; neither have 1 written theſe - things, 


that it ſhould be ſo done unto me; i. e. that theſe 


privileges ſhould be allowed me hereafter, when 


I ſhall come again amongſt you; becauſe I have 
already experienced the good effects of this ſelf- 
_ denial; and, it were better for me lo die, than 


that any man ſhould make my glorying void, i. e. 
ſhould deprive me of this plea for ſpecial favour 
and reward from my maſter; v. 16. For though 


T preach the goſpel, this is no voluntary ſervice, 


no free-will offering in me. I am 'Chrilt's cap- 
tive flave, and this is the ſervice he hath requi- 


red from me. In barely preaching the goſpel 7 


have nothing to glory ; no plea for ſpecial favour 
and reward; neceſily is laid upon me; it is my 
bounden duty, yea, woe is unto me, if I preach 
pot the goſpel. I ſhall deferve ſevere puniſhment, 


like the wicked and ſlothful ſervant, who neg- 


lects the duties of the office to which he is ap- 


pointed, v. 17. For if 1 ds this thing, i. e. preach 


the goſpel willingly, wv, with affection to my 


No. III. Vol. II. R maſter 
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maſter and zeal for his ſervice, like amicum 


mancipium domino, & frugi, I have a reward. 1 


am ſecure of obtaining one from my maſter ; 
| but if againſt my will, au, / regardleſs of the ſuc- 
ceſs of my labour, and unconcerned about my 
maſter's intereſt, like a ſullen ſlave, who only 
aims at eſcaping puniſhment by barely doing what 
is required, @ diſpenſation is committed to me, 
ou Temgevuar, I am charged with an office 
which I muſt, at my peril, fulfil. Ver. 18. Va. 
is my reward then? What ground have I to hope 
to obtain any marks of my maſter's ſpecial ap- 
probation and favour ? Not by barely preaching 
the goſpel, for that is my neceſſary duty, and 
the ſervice enjoined me ; but from' the favour- 
able circumſtances and manner in which I ſtudy, 
and endeavour, to preach it. Verily, that when 
{ preach ibe goſpel, I may make the goſpel of Chriſt 
il bout charge, that I abuſe not my power in the 
goſpel. For by thus foregoing the privileges 1 
might have claimed, and which my maſter him- 
ſelf hath allowed me, with a view more effectu- 
ally to promote the intereſts of the goſpel, and 
thereby voluntarily ſubjecting myſelf to extra- 
ordinary difficulties for his ſake, I ſhall certainly 
approve my affection and zeal to him, and ob- 
tain a ſuitable reward from him. In the fol- 
lowing verſes he proceeds to ſhew with what aſ- 
ſiduity and care he had, on other occaſions, em- 
ployed every method, which prudence directed, 
to favour the propagation of the goſpel; laying 
aſide all regard to his own eaſe or convenience, 
las he EY gain Vee more to the belief: and 
„„ ib 
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2 Cor. ix. 15—18. 2 
eftion of it, and become himſelf a Join 


partake with them of the bleſſings of it, v. 23. 


1 hope it will by this time appear to Corne- 


tes, that there is no need to make any alter- 
ation in the text of this paſſage; but that the 
ſentiment contained' in it 1s beautiful, and che 
form of e e * enen. | 


'VIGILIUS. 


— A 


7 0 the Err the « Theological Repoſ ory: 


+ GENTLEMEN, ny 


1 no other of your e Jos l any 


thing better on the ſubjett, I ſubmit to your 
Judgment the following attempt to juſtify our con- 
| tinuing to obſerve the inſtitution of the Lord's 
Supper, in reply to the objettions of J. B. in 
your laſt Number. If you think the remarks 
may contribute to remove bis difficulties in rela- 
tion to that ordinance, they are offered with the 


. wimoſt candor and good. will to his confidera- 


tion, by © 
| | Your friend and ſervant, 


EUSEBIUS. 1 


'T ode; 1 think, to be Ge obſerved, 
that our Lord ſupported, not a private cha- 
racter only, but, chiefly, a public one; that 
he was ſent of God to promulgate a divine diſ- 
penſation of religion to mankind; to deliver 
doctrines of univerſal concern, to enjoin laws 
of univerſal obligation, and ſupport them 
with ſanctions, in Which all men are * 
. mi t 
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It ſeems neceſſary to attend to this diſtinction, 
in order to underſtand properly many things 
recorded of him. A private perſpn may be 
ſuppoſed to attend only, or chiefly, to his own 
private intereſt, or the particular eoncerns of the 
little circle of his dependants and friends; and, 
if he give any directions, they are underſtood 
to extend no * than to the individuals to 
whom they are given, unleſs he expreſsly de- 
clare an intention, that others alſo ſhould be 
included; but one who fupports the public 
character of a law-giver, or teacher, eſpecially 
in the extent that Jeſus ſuſtained it, poſſeſſeth 
a more diffuſive authority, and all his direct ions 
muſt be underſtood to convey a general obli- 
gation, as far as that authority extends; unleſs 
he himſelf ſee fit ſome way to limit them; or 


. ſomewhatinthenature of the things or circumſtan- 


ces of the injunction limits them. Accordingly all 
the declarations and precepts of Jeſus Chriſt, tho' 
directly addreſſed by. him only to his immediate 
diſciples, or the audiences which happened to 
attend him, are reaſonably conſidered by all 
chriſtians, as commanding the regards and 
obedience of all his followers in all ages, ex- 
cept only thoſe which he himſelf expreſsly 
limited, or which the nature of things, the pecu- 
liar circumſtances of perſons, or of thoſe times 
oblige us to underſtand as temporary or of pe- 
culiar obligation, Such are many of the di- 
rections which he gave to his diſciples, whom he 
ſent forth to preach the goſpel before him in 
Galilee and Judea, and ſeveral others ſimilar to 
mem. : 1 

By 


the Lord's Supper. - 
By his general declarations: and precepts, I 
do not mean only his moral precepts and de- 
clarations, founded on the common nature and 
reaſon of things; but alſo ſuch general declara- 
tions and precepts as are peculiar to himſelf and 
his religion. Thus, for inſtance, the directions 
and promiſes he delivered concerning offering 
prayers to God in the name of Chriſt, though 
_ addreſſed directly to his immediate : followers, 
without any expreſs mention made of his future 
diſciples, yet have been underſtood by all chriſ- 
tians, as obligatory on themſelves, and a ſuffi- 
cient foundation for their practice. 
J might illuſtrate what I have ſuggeſted, con- 
cerning the univerſal obligation of injunctions, 
not limited in the delivery, or by the nature 
of things, or any attending circumſtances (which 
is derived from the public character of the de- 
| liverer, though addreſſed to particular perſons 
only) from the well-known practice of the Ro- 
man law. The imperial edicts were commonly 
drawn up in the form of letters, addreſſed, either 
to the commander of the emperor's guards, or 
ſome particular governor of a province; yet, 
unleſs there was an expreſs limitation in them, 
or any peculiar circumſtance of times, perſons, 
or things, that confined them, they were con- 
fidered as general laws of the empire, by which 
all magiſtrates were obliged to regulate their 
proceedings, and all he were bound to 
obedience. | 
Now that our Lord, when he envi this 
ſts in remembrance of himſelf, did not 
1 62 R 3 3 expreſaly 
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expreſsly limit the obligation, by ſaying, My in- 
tention is, that this memorial be obſerved by ſuch ana 
Juch perſons, and until ſuch a lime only, or any 
thing like it, is very certain; and that there is 
nothing in the nature, or any circumſtance of 
the injunction that renders it peculiarly proper, 
or any way limits it to the perſons or times then 
Preſent, or which immediately: ſucceeded ; but 
that every thing in it is equally proper and 
ſuitable for all chriſtians in all times, will perhaps 
appear when we conſider the particulars. 
It is very true, that he doth not expreſsly 

ſay, My intention is, that not you only, but all, 
who ſhall bereafter believe in me and profeſs my 
goſpel, ſhall, in all ſucceeding ages. and in all places, 
obſerve this inſtitution ; neither was ſuch a clauſe 
at all neceſſary ; becauſe the univerſal obligation 
is included in that public character of teacher 
and law-giver to mankind, with which he was 
_ inveſted by God the Father, and which he 
demonſtrated to the world; and there are many 


others of his precepts, which, though they have 8 


no ſuch clauſe annexed, yet we all receive, 
and own their oo open ourſelves on this 
count. 8 
I would add, that as our 4 8 did eee bee 
though not eee his intention, that the 
precepts he delivered ſhould be underſtood as 
obligatory on all his diſciples, in ſuch terms as 
theſe, M bas I ſay unto you, I. ſay unto all; fo that 


he had, at this time, a regard to his future 


| diſciples appears to me very probable, from that 
admirable prayer to his Father with which he 
concluded the diſcourſes to his diſciples immedi- 


ately 
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ately after he had inſtituted. this memorial of 
himſelf. In which prayer we find theſe memo 
rable words, John xvii. 20, &c. Neither pray 1 
for theſe alone, but for them alſo which ſhall be- 
lieve on me through their word; that they all may 
be one, as thou, Father, art in me and I in thee, 
that they alſo may be one in us, that the world may 
believe that thou haſt ſent me. And the glory which 
thou haſt given me 1 have given them, that they 
may be one, even as we are one. I in them and 
thou. in me, that they may be made perfect in one, 
and that the world may know that thou haſt ſent 
me, and haſt loved them as thou baſt loved me. 
' Father, I will, that they alſo, whom thou haſh 
given me, be with me where 1 am; that they may 
bebold my glory which thou haſt given ne. 
Nov, can we read attentively theſe interceſ- 
ſions of our bleſſed Saviour, for ourſelves, and 
for all our fellow-chriſtians, in all times and 
places, offered up to his Father immediately af- 
ter he had inſtituted this memorial of himſelf (in 
which interceſſions he ſo earneſtly petitions for 
us unanimity among ourſelves, union with the 
Father and the Son, perfection in all chriſtian 
graces, and everlaſting communion and happi- 
neſs with himſelf in heaven; partly as a further 
convincing evidence to the world of our maſter's. 
divine miſſion, and partly as an illuſtration of 
the bleſſings deſigned for mankind by the goſ- 
pel) and can we imagine, that he did not think 
of us, when he, juſt before, inſtituted this ordi- 
nance; or that he did not mean it for our obſer- 
vance and advantage, and of all other our fel- 


mn. eſpecially, if it appear, that the 
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inſtitution itſelf, when rightly underſtood, and 
properly obſerved, is well calculated to promote 
the glorious purpoſes which ate the ſubjects of 
theſe petitions. Certainly, the bleſſed Jeſus al- 
ways manifeſted a more comprehenſive turn of 
mind, and a more extenſive - benevolence, than 
to confine to a few, any benefit which was com- 
municable unto many — unto all. 5 

I ſhall now proceed to inquire, whether there 
be any thing in the general deſign of the inſtitu- 
tion of the Lord's Supper, or in any part of it 
that appropriates it to our Lord's immediate 
diſciples, or to the Jewiſh converts in the firſt 
age ; or whether it doth nat appear, from what 
we are told, both of its general deſign, and of 
the intention of each particular part, that it is, at 
leaſt equally proper and expedient to be obſer- 
ved by all the followers of Chriſt in all times 

and places. 
I ſoppoſe it will be allowed as a very juſt 
maxim, that a declaration of the reaſon and pur- 
| Pole of any law, ought to determine our opinion 
of the legiſlator's intention with reſpect to the 
extent of its obligation, as well as to be a rule 
whereby to interpret its ſenſe, and regulate the 
ſubje&'s obedience. If the declared reaſon and 
end of a law be particular, i. e. ſuitable only to 
the caſes of a few perſons, it is reaſonable to 
conclude, that the legiſlator intended thoſe only 
to be bound by it, whoſe cafes it ſuits; but if 
the reaſon and ends of it be univerſal, i. e. 
equally proper and applicable to all perſons, 
then, certainly, we muſt conclude that he meant 
all ſhould obſerve i 15 fo far as Sis authority extends. 
Ie 
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It is according to this principle that the ſtatute laws 


of our own country are interpreted and applied. 
The general deſign for which our Lord ap- 
pointed this inſtitution appears, from his expreſs 


declaration, to have been for a memorial of 


himſelf: to keep up a freſh remembrance of 
him, by a frequent ſerious recollection, upon 
the minds of thoſe who ſhould obſerve it. 
Now let me aſk; Was this any way peculiar to 
the apoſtles, or firſt Jewiſh converts? Was it a 
duty proper to them only? Or was the practice 


of a frequent ſerious recollection, and renewal of 
the remembrance of their maſter ſuitable to their 


caſe and circumſtances alone? Ts it not equally 
expedient for all chriſtians whatever, frequently 


o recolle&, meditate, and keep in freſh and ef- 
| ficacious remembrance, what they have been 


taught concerning their maſter? And if there be 


an inſtitution peculiarly adapted to aſſiſt them 


for this purpoſe, is it not equally reaſonable 
that they all ſhould obſerve it, and take the 
benefit of it ? | 

There ſeems to be even greater reaſon and 
neceſſity for chriſtians in ſucceeding ages to do 
this, than for the apoſtles and early Jewiſh con- 
verts, to whom this inſtitution was delivered ; 
becauſe the impreſſions relative to the Lord : 
Jeſus, made on our minds, by reading and me- 
ditation on the goſpel narratives concerning him, 
muſt needs be much more faint and imperfeR, 
and, conſequently, much more eaſily obliterated, 
than thoſe which muſt have been imprinted deep 


on zheirs, who had fo long, and fo conſtantly 


een him, converſed with him, beheld his mira- 
cles, 
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cles, been witneſſes of his behaviour, had all 


their difficulties. reſolved by him, attended his 
ſufferings, and converſed . intimately with him 
after his reſurrection ; or at leaſt, had been in- 
ſtrocted in every ching concerning him by thoſe 
who had been eye-witneſſes of the whole, and 
had ſeen their teſtimony confirmed by many 
wonderful miracles, which they wrought in his 


name, and had themſelves received the miracu- 


lous gifts and powers of the Holy Ghoſt. One 
would imagine, that hey could not poſſibly for- 


get him, or forbear to think of him long toge - 


ther. Our attention to him muſt alſo be much 
more eaſily diverted by the avocations of 
worldly buſineſs, and the conſtant ſolicitations 
of foreign ideas, than theirs could be, whoſe 


whole employment was to propagate his goſ- 
pel, and ſpread the knowledge of him through | 
the world. 


| Beſides; what kind of remembrance muſt 


we ſuppoſe our Lord meant, when he faid, Do 


this in remembrance of me? Was it only a re- 
membrance of the peculiarities of his counte- 
nance, perſon, geſture, and manner of external 
behaviour. If this were what he meant, it 
would be certain, indeed, that this obſervance 


mult have been peculiar to thoſe who had ſeen 
and converſed with him, for they only could re- 


tain a remembrance of theſe ' particulars : but 


then, it is equally certain, that this would have 


been far beneath him, indeed unworthy of any 
wile or great mind, to be concerned about a 
remembrance of ſuch things: and therefore we 


may be aſſured That this was not his meaning. 
His 
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His apoſtles were very ſenſible of it; and there- 
fore St. Paul ſays, 2 Cor. v. 16. Henceforth know 
we no man after the fleſh, i. e. ſo as to be preju- 
diced by a trifling admiration of men's perſons, 
as weak and inconſiderate people are apt to be. 
Yea, though we have known Chriſt after the fleſh, 
have had opportunities of obſerving the pe- 
culiarities of his perſon, yet, now henceforth 
know wwe him no more, i. e. (if I miſtake not) we 
conſider it as a matter of {mall importance to 
recollect the external figure and manner even of 
that Holy One of God. Our regards are fixed 
on his character and doftrines;:: on our con- 
nections with him, and expectations from him; 
that we may form ourſelves on his example, 
obey his injunctions, approve our fidelity to 
him, and obtain ſalvation by him. He imme- 
diately adds, ver. 17. Therefore, if any man be in 
Chriſt, he is a new creature, entirely new formed, 

under his influences, unto all good works. 

Now, if our Lord intended this inſtitution to 
be a memorial, to keep up a remembrance, not of 
his perſon, but of his character, ſpirit and conduct; 
of his doctrines, precepts and promiſes ; of our 
relation to him and dependence on him, as 
his diſciples; of what he did and ſuffered, in 
cheerful obedience to God, and out of good- 
will to men; let me aſk, Are not all chriſtians 
concerned in theſe things: ? Are not we all ob- 
liged to frequent remembrance and meditation 
on the pattern, doctrines, promiſes, and ſufferings 
of our common Maſter and Lord, that we may 
keep his commandments, and copy his example, 
in order that we may obtain the ſalvation he 
hath promiſed ? T o what other purpoſe are the 

records 
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records of all theſe things given us in the gol. 
pels? Doth not John mean to addreſs himſelf 
to all chriſtians without exception, into whoſe 
hands his writmgs ſhould at any time come, in 
thoſe words, ch. xx. 31. 7. beſe are written, that 
ye might believe, that Jeſus is the Chrift, the fon 
of God, and that, believing, ye might bave life 
_ through his name. 

If, therefore, the life, practice, doctrines, pre- 
cepts, promiſes, miracles, and ſufferings of Chriſt 
do really concern all chriſtians, without exception; 
and if chriſtians are intimately intereſted to form 
their own ſentiments, tempers, practice and expec- 
tations upon them, and, to this end, to recollect 
and meditate on theſe ſubjects, often and ſeriouſly; 
and if our Lord inſtituted a particular obſerv- 
ance purpoſely to aſſiſt in reviving the remem- 
brance of theſe things, and impreſſing them 
deep on men's hearts; is it not clear, that he 
muſt have meant alſo, that all his followers 
ſhould attend upon, and improve by this inſtitu- 
tion? To me, at leaſt, it appears very clear. 

If, then, the general deſign of this inſtitution, 
according as our Lord himſelf explains it, hath 
nothing peculiar, or appropriated to the apoſtles, 
or the firſt converts from among the Jews, 
which may induce one to think that he meant 
it for their obſervance only; if it appear to be 
univerſal, equally applicable to the caſes of all 
chriſtians, and therefore proper to be obſerved 
by all, which gives us ground to conclude that 
he intended it to be ſo obſerved; let us proceed 
to conſider the two conſtituent parts of the in- 


| ſtitution, wich what our Saviour ſaith of _ a 
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deſigned to be a memorial of my. body, which is 


the purpoſes anſwered by the death of Chriſt, 
according to the divine plan of redemption of 
the world, we ſhall all own, that we are obliged 
to live not unto ourſelves, or according to our 


was broken for us; that, in reward of his per- 


pel of ſalvation unto all men, by the preaching _ | 
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and ſee whether any thing of a peculiar and ap- 

propriate nature offers itſelf in either.. Tn 
Firſt, we are told, that Jeſus took bread, and : 

gave thanks, and brake it, and gave to bis diſciples, 

faying, Take, eat; this is, i. e. repreſents, or is 


braten for you. Let me aſk here, for whom was 

the body of Chriſt broken, i. e. wounded and 

mangled unto death in that manner in which, 

we learn, he ſuffered on the croſs? Was it for 

the twelve apoſtles, and the firſt Jewiſh converts 

only ? certainly, no. Was it not broken for us 0 
all? The apoſtle ſays, that Chriſt died far all men; 1 
and adds, that be died for them, that they ſhould | 
henceforth live, not unto themſelves, but unto him 
that died for them and roſe again. Now what- 
ever ſentiments we may entertain concerning 


own imaginations and luſts, but in obedience to 
his commands, and in dependence for ſalvation 
on his promiſes who died for us and roſe again. 
And thus far, I apprehend, we all ſhall agree, 
alſo, in the purpoſes for which Chriſt's body 


fet obedience even unto death, God the Father 
hath raiſed him up, and exalted him to his own 
right hand, and made him a prince and a ſaviour 
for all men, to give repentance and remiſſion of 
ſins, having authorized him to publiſh the goſ- 


of his apoſtles and miniſters among all nations ; 
that, in conſequence of his being lifted up on 
| 1 the 
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the croſs, he draweth all men to him; that 
through the happy fruits of his death we, of the 
Gentiles, are called to the knowledge and into 
the kingdom of God, are taken to be of his 
people, and have received the adoption of his 
children, enjoy at preſent all the privileges of 
ſuch, and are taught to rejoice in the hope of 
an eternal inheritance. In fact, therefore, 
Chriſt's body was broken for us, for our bene- 
fit and advantage, and we do now enjoy exceed- 
ing great privileges, and have glorious hopes 
ſet before us, as the fruit of it. Whilſt, there- 
fore, we, of the Gentiles, profeſſing ourſelves 
the diſciples of Chriſt, and reſcued by him from 
the ignorance, idolatry, and vices of our anceſ- 
tors, aſſemble ourſelves, in the name of Chriſt, 
to worſhip the one true God, the Creator and 
Lord of the univerſe, whom our fathers knew 
not, with the rational and pure devotion of our 
hearts, of which they had no conception ; and 
this as the fruit of the death, and conſequent 
exaltation, and univerſal government of Chriſt; 
if there be an inſticution appointed by Chrift 
purpoſely to keep up a freſh remembrance of 
his ſufferings and death, -who can be more fit 
to obſerve it than we? Where can it be more 
properly or reaſonably celebrated than in our re- 
| ligious aſſemblies? For whom did Chriſt die 
more than for us; or who reaps greater benefits 
. from his death than we? Did the apoſtles, or 
early Jewiſh converts? No: Chriſt died for us 
as well as for them, and he is as much our Sa- 
viour as he was their's. Nay, in one reſpect we 
em to be more n in his death than 
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they were; for before his death. they were of 


the people of God, and enjoyed the benefits of 


the covenant made with Abraham ; but had it 


not been for his death we ſhould not have been 


of the people of God; we ſhould ſtill have re- 


mained far off, who are now made nigh unto him 


by the death of Chriſt; we ſhould ſtill have 
been ſtrangers and foreigners, whereas we are now 
fellow-citizens with the ſaints and of the houſehold 
of God. Doth not then the propriety, I had al- 
moſt ſaid, the peculiar propriety, that we ſhould 
always retain a moſt freſh and grateful remem- 
brance of the death of Chriſt, on account of the 
ſignal benefits we all actually enjoy, as the fruit 
and effect of his death, convince us, that none 
could, with greater reaſon, obſerve an inſtitution 
purpoſely appointed to commemorate that event, 
and that our Lord could not mean to limit the 
obligation to obſerve ſuch an inſtitution to a few 
particulars, who had only a common ſhare in it, 


and for a ſhort ſeaſon, though the declared pur- 


poſe 1s univerſal and perpetual ? ? When, there- 
fore, he ſaid, This is my body which is broken for 
you ; this do in remembrance of me, he muſt cer- 
tainly have meant to require all his followers, in 
all times and places (for all of whom his body 
was broken) to obſerve this inſtitution, and us 
in particular. 

Secondly; we are alſo told, that our Lord 
next took a cup, and having given thanks he 
delivered it to his diſciples, ſaying, Drink ye all 
of it ; this cup is, i. e. repreſents or is an em- 
blem of tbe New Teſtament, or diſpenſation, in 


wy b or as it is in Matthew; This is my 
447115 _ 
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blood of the New T, eftameut, which is fhed for 
many far the remiſſion of fins. By the New 
Teſtament, or diſpenſation, I apprehend, he 
means the new declaration of God's good will, 
revealed unto the world in the goſpel, which 
was authenticated and confirmed by means of 
Chriſt's voluntarily ſhedding his own blood, or 
laying down his life on the croſs; in reward 
whereof he was authorized and empowered to 
execute thoſe declarations of merey and favour, 
which the Father had commiſſioned him to make 
unto the world. 

Now, let me aſk again; To hae hath the 

new diſpenſation of God's good-will been re- 
vealed. by the goſpel, and to whom was it ra- 
tified by the blood of Chriſt? Was it to the 

apoſtles and the firſt Jewiſh believers only? Have 
the reſt of us chriſtians, in ſucceeding ages, no 
intereſt or concern in it? Yes; God be praiſed, 
we all have. Gad is in Chriſt reconciling the world 
anto himſelf, not imputing their treſpaſſes, and hath 
committed unto us the word of reconciliation. In 
him coe have redemption, through his blood, even 
the forgiveneſs of fins, according 10 the riches of his 
grace. If, therefore, the goſpel-declarations of 
God's grace are univerſal, bringing ſalvation 10 
all men ; if this part of the inſtitution of the 
Lord's ſupper now under conſideration, is ex- 
preſsly declared, by the inſtitutor, to be in- 
tended for a memorial, or emblematical exhibi- 
tion of the new diſpenſation of divine grace or 
favour, offered in the goſpel, as confirmed by the 
blood of Chriſt; what reafon can there be to 


ſuppoſe he did not mean that this memorial 
ſhould 
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ſhould be obſerved by all chriſtians, but only 
by a few, who had no more than a common in- 
tereſt in it with the reſt ? | 

One would think that every chriſtian who 
has juſt ſentiments of the nature and extent of 
the grace, or good-will of God revealed in the 
goſpel, and is informed, that the -perſon who 


confirmed this diſpenſation of it by ſhedding his 


blood, and who is himſelf intruſted with the 
accompliſhment of all the promiſes of it, hath 
appointed a memorial, or ſignificant emblem of 
this diſpenſation to be obſerved, by /ome for the 


_ frequent remembrance of it, would wiſh, at 


leaſt, that himſelf might be permitted to par- 
take in ſuch a ſervice, for the confirmation of 
his own faith, comfort, and joy in the aſſurance 
of the good-will of God, For ſuch an inſtitu- 
tion, appointed by ſuch a perſon, ſeems plainly 


to import an aſſurance and tender of all the 


offers of the goſpel, to each individual who ſe- 
riouſly partakes in that ſervice. 

Again: Our Lord ſays, Th:s cup is, or re- 
preſents my blood— which is ſhed for many for the 
remiſſion of fins. For the remiſſion of whoſe 
ſins was Chriſt's blood ſhed? Not of the apo-. 
ſtles and firſt believers only; it was ſhed' for 
many for the remiſſion of ſins. , And after his 
reſurrection, he ſhewed to his diſciples, that ac- 
cording to the' principles of divine revelation 
given unto the prophets, I. beboved Cbriſt to 
ſuffer, and to riſe from the dead on the third day, 
and that repentance and remiſſion of fins might be 
preached in his name unto all nations. Accordingly 
he ſent Paul to the Gentiles, 10 open their eyes, 
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and to turn them from darkneſs unto light, that they | 


might receive forgiveneſs of fins, and an inheritance 
among all them that are ſanctiſied, by faith in him. 
And St. John ſays, He is a propitiation for our 
fins, and not for ours only, but alſo for the fins 
e the whole world. If, then, the blood of Chriſt 
was ſhed for the remiſſion of the ſins of all 
men, who are willing to perform that repentance 
which the goſpel every where demands, and 


makes the indiſpenſable pre-requiſite for ob- 


taining forgiveneſs; and if Chriſt inſtituted a 
memorial. purpoſely for a remembrance of his 
blood, ſhed for the remiſſion of ſins, doth it not 
ſeem reaſonable again to conclude it to have 
been his intention, that this memorial ſhould 
be obſerved by all who believe the goſpel, are 
deſirous to obtain remiſſion of ſins, and willing 


to perform the requiſite condition of repentance? 


Thus we have conſidered what our Lord 
declares, both concerning the general deſign of 
this inſtitution, and the particular purpoſe of 
each part; and, on the whole, there doth not 


appear to me the leaſt trace of any thing pe- 
culiar, or appropriate to the caſe of the apoſtles, 


or Jewiſh converts of that time; but every thing 
he ſaid is of univerſal import, and ſuitable to 


all chriſtians in all times and places. Theſe, I 


think, are the proper principles whereby to 
judge of the intentions of this great teacher and 


law-giver, whom God ſent to declare his will 


to the world, and how far the obligation of his 
injunction extends. . . 
What then may we reaſonably conclude upon 


the whole, unleſs, that as he choſe to expreſs 
CC himſelf 
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himſelf in ſuch terms as theſe, which we find 


he uſed at the inſtitution of this ordinance, he 


certainly meant, that all who believe in him 
ſhould be careful to obſerve it according to his 
appointment, and for the purpoſe which he de- 


clared to be his intention; in which N 


they all have an equal intereſt. | 
Let us now go on to inquire, What were the 
ſentiments and practice of the apoſtles who re- 


ceived this inſtitution from their maſter, and in 


what light they conſidered his intentions as to 
the extent of its obligation, 

If we look into the ſecond chapter of he book 
of Acts, we find, that they had no ſooner re- 
ceived the gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, and become 
thereby empowered to propagate the goſpel, 
but they taught their converts to obſerve this 
inſtitution, as an indiſpenſable duty of chriſti- 
anity. For we are told, v. 42. that the new 
converts continued Readfaſtl i in the apoſtles' doftrine 
and fellowſhip, and in breaking of bread, and in 
prayer. And, v. 46. They continuing daily with 
one accord in the temple, and breaking bread from 
bouſe 10 houſe (or at home; ſee the margin) did 
eat their meat with pladneſs and fingleneſs of heart. 
We cannot underſtand by breaking bread, in 


either place, partaking of ordinary food; for, 


in the former, it is mentioned among other 
religious acts, ſuch as attending on the apoſtolic 
inſtructions and joining in prayer; and in the 
latter it ſeems to be diſtinguiſhed from, and 
aſſigned as a reaſon why, they did eat their 
meat with gladneſs, &c. Becauſe they regu- 
larly attended the daily ſervices of the temple 
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in a body, and celebrated the pecuhar infti-_ 
tution of chriſtianity at home (having as yet no 
places appropriated to public chriſtian worſhip) 
therefore their ordinary enjoyments and beha- 
viour were diſtinguiſhed by an amiable cheer- 
fulneſs and ſimplicity of manners. oo 

It even ſeems probable, that it was the cuſtom 
of the firſt chriſtians to obſerve this inſtitution 
every Lord's day in their religious aſſemblies. 
See the account of Paul's preaching at Troas, 
Acts xx. 7. where it is ſaid, Upon the firſt day of 
the week, when the diſciples came together to break 
bread ; which plainly intimates, both that it was 
their cuſtom*to aſſemble on the firſt day of the 
week to break bread, and that this was the 
principal purpoſe of their aſſembly; and, ſurely, 
none can fuppoſe, that by breaking bread is 
meant here an ordinary repaſt, and not a reli- 
gious action or obſervance. However, we are 
told, v. 11. that the apoſtle aſſiſted on that 
occaſion, and prolonged the aſſembly for other 
| 1 purpoſes. 5 
Paul had not been a witneſs and follower of 
Chriſt during his miniſtry on earth, but was 
miraculouſly called and converted by the Lord 
a conſiderable time after his aſcenſion; and, as 
he was deſigned to be the apoſtle of Chriſt to 
the Gentiles, he was inſtructed in the knowledge 
of the whole chriſtian religion by the revelation 
of Jeſus Chriſt himſelf, and that in ſo complete 
a manner, that when afterwards he came to 
Jieruſalem, and converſed with the apoſtles 
there, the very chieſeſt of them could add no- 
thing to his knowledge of the chriſtian doctrines 
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or facts, as he affirms in the beginning of the 
epiſtle to the Galatians. Now this apoſtle, 
when writing his firſt epiſtle to the Corinthians, 
has theſe words, ch. x. 16. The cup of bleſſing 


which we bleſs, is it not the communion of the blood 


of Chriſs? The bread which we break, is it not 


| the communion of the body of Chriſt ? Which words 


plainly ſhew that there was at that time a reli- 
gious obſervance kept up in the chriſtian 
churches, and particularly at Corinth, of jointly 
partaking of a cup, called a cup of bleſſing, 
from a ſolemn bleſſing or thankſgiving being 
offered up to God before they partook of it; 
and of broken bread, all which was done in 
honour of Chriſt, as a memorial of his body and 
blood ; the terms alſo, which the apoſtle here uſes, 
ſo nearly reſemble thoſe which our Lord uſed at 
the inſtitution of what is called his ſupper, that 
there ſeems no room to doubt, that the obſer- 


vance here ſpoken of was intended to be a 


conformity and obedience to that appointment 


of Chriſt. The words alſo, tbe Bread which we 


break, ſeem' to determine with certainty what is 
meant in other places, by breaking of bread, when 

uſed to expreſs a practice of the chriſtians of 
that time. . 

In the next chapter he reproves that church 
for ſome ſhameful irregularities its members 
committed in their manner of celebrating this 
inſtitution, whereby its original deſign was wholly 
perverted and loſt, and they had brought on 


themſelves many grievous conſequences. o 
remedy theſe things, he aſſures them, v. 23. 


that he had received from the Lord himſelf that 5 
which he had delivered to them concerning this 
8 8 3 1 ſer- 
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ſervice, when he preached the goſpel to them. 
He then proceeds to repeat what he had formerly 
told them concerning the manner in which. 
Chriſt inſtituted this ordinance, and the decla- 
rations he then made of his intentions in it, and 
concludes his narrative in theſe words, v. 26. 
For as often as ye eat this bread, and drink this 
cup, ye do ſhew the Lord's death till be come or, 
as the marginal verſion of our bibles reads it, 
(and the marginal is often found to be the juſter 
verſion) ſhew ye forth, xaleyyaxere; or, as the 
ulgate, Syriac, Arabic, and Ethiopic verſions 

concur to render it, e foall ſhew forth, in the 
future tenſe. 

Here, then, we have the apoſtle of us Gen- 
tiles (who was fully inſtructed by Chriſt him- 
ſelf, after his aſcenſion, in all chriſtian truths 
and duties, and particularly in the nature and 
deſign of this inſtitution) expreſsly declaring, 
that it was the Lord's deſign, that his followers 
ſhould, in this manner which he appointed, ſhew 
forth, or exhibit, a memorial of his death, and 
that till he come. By which expreſſion St. Paul 
in his epiſtles always, I think, denotes his coming 
to judgment at the laſt day. T cannot recollect any 
paſſage of his that obliges me to think he ever 
affixed any other ſenſe to the words. At leaſt, 
it ſeems moſt reaſonable to underſtand him here 
as ſpeaking of that coming of Chriſt, of which 
Chriſt himſelf ſpake in his diſcourſes with his 
diſciples immediately after the inſtitution of this 
ordinance. See John xiv. 3. and of which Paul 


ſpeaks in other parts of this WS. ch. iv. 5. 
xv. 23. 6 


1 hope 
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1 hope to be excuſed for thus conſidering the 


queſtion concerning the univerſality and perpe- 
tuity of the obligation upon chriſtians to obſerve the 


ordinance of the Lord's ſupper, at large, and in 


a general view, upon thoſe principles which 
appear to me moſt likely to afford a ſatisfactory 
ſolution to ſerious and impartial minds ; be- 
cauſe, I am aware, that many beſides J. B. have 
been perplexed with difficulties on this head, 
which have unhappily reſtrained them from at- 
tending with their brethren on the celebration of 
this inſtitution of their maſter and lord. I ſhall 
now proceed to take ſome notice of the parti- 
cular objections that gentleman have propoſed. 

He ſays, p. 169 of your laſt number, Had 
© jt been our Lord's deſign that this ordinance 
ce of his ſhould be a perpetual ſtanding rite, in- 
« diſpenſable to all his diſciples, is it not natural 
ce to conclude, that this deſign of his would have 
„ been as clearly and fully ſignified as words 
« could expreſs it?” Again, p. 170, “ Now, 
« Whether Jeſus Chriſt hath given any inti- 
© mation of his deſigning this rite to be of in- 
« terminable obſervation, let his own words (and 
© they are very plain ones) be judge.” He 
then refers to Matt. xxvi. 26—28. Mark xiv. 
22—24. Luke xxii. 19, 20. and then aſks, 
© What is our Lord repreſented as ſaying by 
« theſe three hiſtorians? Why, no more than 
ce this, Take, eat bread and drink Wine in re- 
ee membrance of me.” Now here is no mention 
made, either as to the univerſality or perpetuity 
of that religious rite; or, in other words, Jeſus 
Chriſt here gives no orders to his apoſtles to 
charge thoſe of other nations (who ſhould believe 
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on him through their words) either to make uſe 
of this rite, as an eſſential part of his religion, 
or to hand it down in practice from one gene- 
ration to another, unto the end of time. 
Now upon this J would beg leave to obſerve, 
1. I ſuppoſe it will be readily acknowledged 
to be the duty of all chriſtians to remember, 
and often to meditate on the Lord Jeſus; if 
then he inſtituted a ſervice expreſsly with defign 
to aſſiſt in reviving and fixing a remembrance 
of himfelf on the minds of any of his followers, 
it ſeems reaſonable to conclude, that all who are 
ſubject to his authority, and comprehended 
within the declared general reaſon of the in- 
junction, ſhould conſider themſelves as under the 
obligation of it. | 
2. Under favour, I muſt take leave to ſay, 
that the three hiſtorians have -repreſented our 
Lord as ſaying ſomething more than what this 
_ gentleman ſpecifies ; for beſides requiring to 
take, eat bread, and drink wine in remembrance 
of him, they repreſent him as adding the particu- 
lar purpoſe of each of thoſe memorials, and the 
views with which thoſe concerned ſhould par- 
take of them ſeverally, that the bread was to re- 
preſent his body (Matthew and Mark) and 
under this particular view, as given for them 
(Luke) ſo likewiſe the cup, or the wine in it, 
is declared to be a repreſentative of his blood, 
and undefthis idea of it, as his Blood of the 


New Teftament, which is ſhed for many for the 
remiſſion of fins, (Matt.) Or, This cup is the New 
Teſtament in my blood, which is ſbed for you. 
Nov, 2 as may been ſhewn above, and 1 _— 
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will not be diſputed, all chriſtians are equally 
intereſted in the ſubjects which our Lord ſays 
are repreſented by each part of this inſtitution, 
and equally obliged to give a ſuitable attention 


to them; how then can we ' conceive, that he 
deſigned this for a partial, and not for an uni- 


verſal and perpetual ſervice in his church? 


Beſides, in this command of our Saviour we 


find a deſcription of a certain claſs of mankind, 
i. e. thoſe for whom his body was broken; thoſe 
for the remiſſion of whoſe ſins his blood was 


ſhed. ' Now, who are they ? Certainly all who 
ſincerely believe in him. Should not then all 
thoſe who come under the deſcription, conſider 
themſelves as under the obligation of the com- 


mand? Our Lord every where treats with men 
as reaſonable creatures, and expects from them 
to conſider and weigh carefully what he ſays 


to them. When, therefore, he delivered a com- 
mand to certain individuals, indeed, who were 
then preſent, but grounded it on general reaſons 
and by declared purpoſes, which equally import 
all his followers in all times and places, doth it 
not ſeem reaſonable to conclude, that he meant 
it for perpetual and univerſal obſervance ? 
There was no need particularly to declare that 


meaning; it was ſufficiently included in the 
univerſality of the principles. Had he intended 


it for a local and temporary obſervance only, he 
would either have founded it on local or tem- 


porary conſiderations, or by ſome expreſs de- 
claration have reſtricted it to the perſons, times 
and places he deſigned. Wherefore, when the 


apoſtles gavo it in —_— to their converts to 
celebrate 
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celebrate the Lord's ſupper, they did not do it 


c without any commiſſion, that we know of, 


from their divine maſter,” their commiſſion was 


Included in his original inſtitution, and they 
were well aware of it. Nor will it follow, that 
« all at this day, who join in this religious 


ce rite, however innocently, conſcientiouſly, and 
<< profitably (as they imagine) they may per- 
« form it, do yet obſerve it without a divine 
<« warrant,” for, © they do ground their obli- 
ce gation to obſerve it on a command of Jeſus 
ce Chriſt, the declared principles of which reach 
ce to all his followers.” 

The caſe of our Lord's waſhing his diſciples' 
feet, and commanding them to waſh one ano- 
ther's feet, which the gentleman mentions, p. 
171. I take to be very different ſrom that of 


the Lord's ſupper. That was, in its own na- 


ture, a merely local and temporary injunction, 
founded on a local and temporary cuſtom. of 
thoſe times and ages, ariſing from the imperfect 
manner in which the feet of thoſe people were 


ſhod, and which rendered the waſhing of the 
feet, when they returned from a journey or 


other buſineſs abroad, an expedient and neceſ- 


_ ſary refreſhment. This was uſually performed 


by ſervants; but when a maſter of a family 
would expreſs great eſteem or veneration for his 
friend or gueſt, he would ſometimes waſh his 
feet himſelf, But in our own, and many other 
countries at this time, where our feet are better 
covered, we have no ſuch call for frequent waſh- 
ing them, and the cuſtom is laid aſide. How- 


ever, we ſtill acknowledge the ſubſtance and 
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ground of our Lord's injunction, and the obli- 


gation ariſing from it and from his own ex- 
ample, to perform every act of kindneſs, con- 
deſcenſion and reſpect to our chriſtian brethren, 
which the cuſtoms of our times and country 
countenance, and their circumſtances require. 
As to the Lord's ſupper; not only muſt it be 
incumbent on all chriſtians, in all times and 
places, to remember the Lord Jeſus, and me- 
ditate devoutly on his ſufferings and death, 
but we know of no country where it 1s not, nor 
probably will there ever be a time or country on 
earth, where it will not be cuſtomary for the 
ants to eat bread and drink wine, or 
ſomething equivalent to each ; conſequently this 
can never, on that account, become a local or 
temporary inſtitution. 

As to the gentleman's notion, p. 17. that 
their eating and drinking, i. e. of our Lord and 
his apoſtles, at what we call the inſtitution of 
his ſupper, « was only an appendix to the 
paſſover” annexed to it, or rather, the con- 
cluding part of it, which was, by Jeſus Chriſt, 
applied to a different purpoſe from that which 
it had been applied to before; I can only ſay, 
that I do not find either in the evangelical or 
any other writer of the New Teſtament, the 
leaſt hint of any relation it had to the paſſover, 
except that our Lord appointed it at the end of 
a paſchal ſupper, which certainly will not war- 
rant our conſidering it as an appendix to the 
paſſover. That the apoſtles and firſt chriſtians 
had no ſuch idea of it appears from their fre- 
quent . of the * ſupper, "lf þ we: 


n 


firſt day of the week at leaſt; whereas the ce- 
lebration of the paſſover was expreſsly reſtricted 
to once a year only. Beſides, Luke and Paul, 
in their relations of this inſtitution, concur to 
inform us, that one part of it at leaſt (that of 
the cup) was after ſupper, wela o Junvmoai. Hlow- 
ever admitting that it was cuſtomary among 
the Jews to eat bread and drink wine at the 
paſchal ſupper, as probably they uſually did at 
their ordinary meals, yet when our Lord took 


thoſe viands, and applied them to a different 


and ſpecial purpoſe of his own; they, by that 
appointment, acquired a new character and 
office, and ought no longer to be conſidered as 
a part or appendage of that to which they had 
formerly belonged ; nor could they loſe that 
character and office by the deſtruction of the 
ſubject to which they had been formerly con- 
nected, ſo long as the purpoſes of their new ap- 
pointment continued ; which, in this caſe, will 
be perpetual. ; 

As to what St. Paul ſays, 1 Cor. xi. 23— 25. 
I ſhall not add to what has been offered above, 


but only to deſire the gentleman to read over 


again the whole of what the apoſtle ſays upon 
the ſubject from the aoth ver. and, I think, he will 
find he does not repreſent his meaning fairly in 
p. 176, 177. 3 5 
„ But (it will be aſked) did not all chriſtian 
churches, out of Judea, in the apoſtles“ days, 
meet together to eat, &c. in remembrance of 


Chriſt? I do not know that; the ſcripture ſays 


no ſuch thing.” But the ſcripture tells us, that 
the churches of Corinth and of Froas did; and 


why 
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why ſhould we doubt of the reſt, when the 
ſcriptures give us ſuch ſamples of the practice 
of the churches. Well: but to take off the evi- 
dence which ſeems to ariſe from Acts xx. 11. that 
« Paul adminiſtered the ſacrament to the elders 
from Epheſus before he left Miletus” (he ſhould 
have ſaid, to the diſciples at Troas) he alledges, 
as parallel, what we are told, Acts xxvii. 33—35. 
of his breaking bread on ſhip- board in his voy- 
age to Rome. But does not the gentleman per- 
ceive a wide difference between the two caſes? 
At Troas Paul broke bread in a religious aſſem- 
bly of chriſtians on a Lord's day. See the 7th 
verſe of the 2oth chapter, where it is intimated. 
that it was cuſtomary for thoſe diſciples to come 
together on that day to break bread; which 
ſurely cannot be meant of ordinary food, as it 
would be hard to ſuppoſe that they eat only one 
meal a week; on ſhip-board he broke bread in 
the midſt of a crew of heathen ſoldiers, ſailors, 
and probably other heathen paſſengers, with 
but very few of his chriſtian brethren about him, 
on what day of the week we know not, and this 
he expreſsly calls taking meat for their health. 
As to the ſuggeſtion with which the gentle- 
man concludes, concerning “ the ſtrong preju- 
dices of the Gentile converts, in behalf of the 
ſacrifical rites—which, in a manner, compelled 
the apoſtles to yield to a practice, which had no 
foundation in the original appointment of Jeſus 
Chriſt ;” beſides, that I am unwilling to admit 
M ſuppoſition which derogates ſo' much from the 
fidelity and fortitude of the apoſtles, I appre- 


| hend it has little foundation in e., St. Paul 
| TK cautions 
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cautions the diſciples at Corinth not to eat of 
things offered in ſacrifice to idols, when any one 
informed them that they had been ſo offered ; 
but this only that they might not offend, or caſt 
a ſtumbling block before others. This they 
were often tempted to by fear, or a deſire to 
keep on good terms with their Gentile neigh- 
bours ; but he never charges them with retain- 
ing ſtrong prejudices of their own in behalf of 
facrifical rites, or eating and drinking in honour 
of the objects of their former worſhip. As to 
the corruptions which had crept into the Corin- 
thian church, in the celebration of the Lord's 
ſupper, they ſeem to have ariſen from their at- 
tachment to another cuſtom, not of a religious, | 
but of a civil nature. 

Pardon, gentlemen, the orolizity of this pa- 
per. If what hath been offered prove ſucceſs- 
ful to remove difficulties, and to eſtabliſh juſter 
\ ſentiments of our Lord's inſtitution in your cor- 
reſpondent, or any of your readers, I ſhall have 
no reaſon to regret my labour; if it fail, I hope 
the gentleman will accept kindly my good in- 
tentions, the conſciouſneſs of which will be a 
real ſatisfaction to his and your 


Very humble ſervant, 


EUSEBIUS. 
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T othe Rditors of the Theological Repoſitory. 
GENTLEMEN, 


Think myſelf much oblige: to your correſ- 
pondent PysRno, for the hint he has thrown 
out concerniog the proper meaning of 2 Tim. iii. 
16. All ſcripture is given by inſpiration of God. 
Vol. 1. p. 453. His query appears to me to 
be ingenious, and to deſerve the conſideration 
of he lend. 

I cannot help thinking that the defence of re- 
velation is greatly and unneceſſarily incumbered 
with the defence of the inſpiration of the ſa- 
cred writers, who appear to have been men in- 
ſpired of God, and to have made no miſtake 
with reſpect to the meſſages which they expreſsly 
ſay they received from him; but who in gene- 
ral, had no need of inſpiration as writers. Had 
they written from inſpiration, I ſhould expect, 
that they would all of them have given as clear 
an intimation of it, as they have always done 
when they /pake from inſpiration, as Moſes did 
in giving an account of the two tables of ſtone 
that were written with the finger of God: 
| Whereas, the only text from which this great 
and embarraſſing doctrine is inferred, is a ca- 
ſual expreſſion of St. Paul, which ſeems to have 
quite another meaning, and may expreſs, as 
Pyrrho ſuppoſes, the uſe of os ſcripture in 
a moral reſpect. | 

This text, however, can by no argument to 
an unbeliever. He will bake the books as he 


finds 
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finds them; and if he diſcovers in them any 
miſtake, in point of fact, or reaſoning, he will 
conclude that they were written by fallible men, 
liable to ſuch miſtakes. But, notwithſtanding 
this, he may ſtill perceive the ſtrongeſt marks 
of integrity, and good information concerning 
every thing of importance, and therefore may 
not be diſpoſed to reject the revelation it exhi- 
bits; unleſs he have been informed, and have 
taken it for granted, à priori, that the revelation 
abſolutely requires him to believe the inſpiration 
of the writers. 
M any miſtakes in Livy or Farious do not 
make us diſbelieve the principal facts of the 
Roman Hiſtory. All perſons admit theſe, and 
believe more or leſs of the reſt as they are affect- 
ed by the evidence. In like manner it appears 
to me, that a perſon may have no doubt con- 
cerning the moſt important facts in the evange- 

lical hiſtory, ſuch as the miracles, doctrine, and 
reſurrection of Chriſt, and yet may withhold his 
aſſent with reſpect to ſeveral things of leſs im- 
portance, though related by the ſame writers; 


| becauſe ſuch particulars may be ſo circumſtan- 


ced, as to have leſs internal evidence. 

A perſon may believe, that the apoſtles were 
ſufficiently inſtructed in the principles of the re- 
ligion which they were commiſſioned to teach, 
and yet may think that they have ſometimes 
uſed inſufficient arguments in ſupport of it; 
particularly that, in their controverſy with the 
| Jews, they have made an injudicious uſe of the 
Old Teſtament, fancying that there were allu- 


ſions to > chriſtianity where there were none; and 
though 
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en ſuch arguments might convince, or, at 
leaſt, ſilence a Jew, who had been uſed to ſimi- 


lar argumentation, they may have much leſs 


weight with others. 
Theſe ſuſpicions fall e on St. Paul, 


hed been educated at the feer of Garnake), 


who underſtood: all the Jewiſh refinements and 


ſubtleties, who has entered largely into the 


Jewiſh controverſy, | and ſeemingly too much 
like a Jew. I may probably give you ſeveral 
inſtances, where I am apprehenſive that this is 
the cafe. At preſent I beg you would lay be- 
fore the public, by means of your uſeful Repo- 
ſicory, the following obſervations on his dean 


ing from the hiſtory of Melchizedec. 


the am, gentlemen, | | 
Tour very humble ſervant, 


PA ULINUS. 


' CONCERNING Melchizedec, whoſe deſcent 
is no where mentioned, we read in Gen. xiv. 
i$——20. that he was king of Salem, and prieſt 


of the moſt high God; that be bleſſed Abraham ; 


and that Abrabam preſented him with the tenth of the 


' ſpoils that he had taken in the plunder of the kings 


he had overthrown, And farther, the Pſalmiſt, 
ſuppoſed to prophecy concerning Chriſt, faith, 
Pſalm cx. 4. The Lord hath fworn, and will not 
repent ; Thou art a prieff for ever, after . vrder 
of Melchizedec. 

- Theſe few particulars are all that we know, 


| that car be depended upon, concerning Mel- 
chiaedec; and, — all chat St. Paul ap- 
* III. Vol. II. T © pears 
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pears to have known concerning him. Obſerve, 


now, what inferences he draws from them. In 
the firſt place, let us ſee what he makes of the 


dignity and office of Melchizedec himſelf. 
Heb. vii. 2—10. Firſt, being, by interpretation, 
_ king of righteouſneſs, and after that alſo king of Sa- 


lem, that is, king of peace, without father, without 


mother, without deſcent, having neither beginning 
of days, nor end of life; but, made like unto the 
ſon of God, abideth a prieſt continually. Now con- 
fider how great this man was, to whom even the 
patriarch Abraham gave the tenih of the ſpoils. 
And verily they that are of the ſons of Levi, 
who receive the office of the prieſthood, have a com- 


mandment to take tythes of the people according 10 


the law, that is, of their brethren, though they come 
out of the loins of Abraham. But he whoſe de- 
ſeent is not counted from them, received tythes of 
Abraham, and bleſſed him that had the promiſes. 
And, without all coutradiction, the leſs is bleſſed of 
the better. And, here, men that die receive tythes ; 
but there be receiveih them, of whom it is pon, 
that be liveth. And, as I may fo ſay, Levi alſe, 
who received tythes, Fore” tythes in Abraham ; for 
he was yet in the loins of his Father, when Mel- 
chixedec met him. 


St. Paul, we ſee, makes ye SY and the 
Levitical prieſts deſcended from him to be vaſtly 


inferior to Melchizedec, becauſe Abraham, and 
the tribe of Levi, in his loins, paid tythes to 
him, and were bleſſed by him. 2dly, Becauſe 
Melchizedec's deſcent is not particularly men- 
| tioned, he therefore concludes him to be a per- 
ſon, Se un 8 and without _m 
| | | A 
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And 3dly, Becauſe another is ſaid to have been 
made à prieſt, after tbe order of Melchizedec'; . 


therefore, Melchizedec himſelf, ſure, muſt not 

only be a proper prieſt, but one that ſuſtains the 
character and office of prieſt for ever. He cer- 
_ tainly yet lives, and muſt live, in the exerciſe of 
| his prieſtly office, to all eternity. | 


Afterwards we are given to underſtand, chat 


Chriſt (a perſon. deſcended from the tribe of 


Judah, to *ahich* no prieſthood was annexed) 
being appointed a prieſt, the office of the prieſt- 
hood is, thereby, transferred to another tribe. 


And what is this, but to make an entire change 5 


in the conſtitution of the law itſelf, which is the 


ſame thing as its being formally abrogated, and 
argues its imperfection? For had it been a 
perfect inſtitution, it would always have kept in 
force. Moreover, Chriſt being made à prieſt, 


after the order of Melchizedec,"' and not after the. 
order of Aaron, the preference is apparently. given 


to Melchizedee. So that our Lord is created a 


prieſt according to the plan of a different, and 
better conſtitution than that of Aaron; and, 
being made a prieſt for ever, he entirely ſuper-" 


ſedes, and puts an end to, the ſucceſſion of 


prieſts according to the law, whoſe adminiſtra- 


tion wanted proper validity and perfection. 


Laſtly; That the apoſtle might not loſe the 
milubeſt circumſtance that was favourable to his 
purpoſe, he doth not fail to take notice, that 
Chriſt hath an advantage over the prieſts. accord- 
ing to the law; inaſmuch as, he was not made a 
Prieft without an oath, a circumſtance which was 


Wantrig in the conſecration of the Jewiſh prieſts; 


„ or 


for th ns by St. A in this paſſage. In = 
firlt 


or rather in the deſignation of their family to 
the prieſtly office. Theſe: ſeveral particulars are 


all contained in the following extract. 


leb. vii. 11 — 22. I/, therefore, perfeion were 
po the Levitical prieſthood (for under it the people 


received the law ) «what: further need was there that 


another prieſt ſhouid' ariſe, after' the order of Mel- 


chizeder, and not after ibe order of Aaron? For the 


prieſthood being changed, there is made of neceſſity a 
change alſo in the'law. For: he of whom theſe things 


are ſpoten pertaineth to: another tribe, of which no 
mam gave attendance' at the: altar. For it is evi- 


ant, tbas our Lord ſprang out of Judah, of which 


tribe Moſes: ſpake' nothing concerning prigſthbod. 
And it was yet far more evident, for that, after 


the femilitude! of Melchizedec, there ariſeth another 
Prieſt; Toho' is made, not after the law of @ carna! 
commandment, but after the power of an endleſs 
life. For" be teftificth,. Thou" art 4 prieſt for ever, 


after the' order of Melchizedec. For there is verily 


a: diſaunulling of the- commandment gding before, for 
the eig and unprofitableneſs ory For the 
law made nothing perfet?,, but the bringing in of a 


Vetter bope did, 5 which we draw nigh unto God. 


And, inaſmuch as, not without an oath he aua, 
mad: 4 prieſt; for thoſe. priefts'were made without 


an oath, but this with awoath, by him that ſaid unto 


Bim, The: Lord fware, and ell not repent, Thou 
art a prieſt. for ever, after the order of Melchizedec. 
y fo much wwas 7s gu made the Jure'y of a better 

teſtament... 


I am: hates that, upon examination, 
too many things will appear to have been taken 
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firſt Place, do any authentic memoirs we have 
left us of the life of Melchizedec, ſufficiently 
prove him to be, avirbour all controverſy, a'perſon 
of greater dignity and worth than Abraham? 
There is nothing in all the accounts we have of 
him, but what ſuits very well with the notion 
of an ordinary petty ſovereign in che land of 
Canaan; ſuch an one as Abraham himſelf was. 
As to Abraham's preſenting him with the tenth 
of the ſpoils, it might have been a compliment 
paid to his age and ſanctity; or Melchizedec, 
being a neighbouring prince, he might have 
been a conſiderable ſufferer by the ravages 
committed by the kings which Abraham had 
conquered, and a tenth might be his proper 
ſhare of the ſpoil. But, be this as it will, 
this act of Abraham's by no means ſeems to be 
ſuch an act of homage, as neceſſarily prov 
Melchizedec to have been his ſuperior. 1 
what hinders that a perſon of a more venerable 
age may not bleſs a perſon, inferior to him in 
point of years, but quite as pious, as much fa- 
voured and diſtinguiſhed by heaven, and, in all 
other reſpects, ſuperior to himſelf. 

ee I ſhould be glad to be farther in- 
formed concerning this order of prigſthood that 
St, Paul mentions. Had Melchizedec been a 
prieſt in any Other ſenſe, than that in which 
every prince and head of a tribe (as Abraham, 
Iſaac, or Jacob) was a prieſt in thoſe early times, 
we ſhould, certainly, have had ſome farther 
account of it than we have in the Old Tefta- 
ment. Is it nat very ſurpriaing, that the 
ſcripture ſhould keep ſuch a profound ſilence 


concerning this 8 order of prieſthood; and 
| © I that 
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that it ſhould have been ſo much n as 
not to extend to Abraham, or any way affect 
his poſterity? For it is certain that the prieſt- 
hood in the family of Aaron was entirely un- 
connected with, and independent of it. And 
yet St. Paul ſuppoſeth it to have ſubſiſted all 
the time that the Jewiſn prieſthood was in force; 
yea even to this day, and without end. For 


be bath neither beginning of days, nor end of years; 


but, being made like unto the ſon of God, abideth 
a prieſt continually. Heb. vii. 3. 


| Beſides, I-am apprehenſive that the berpetual 


prieſthood of Melchizedec will interfere with 
the perpetual prieſthood of Chriſt himſelf; ſince 


there is no where any intimation given of By. dil- 


folution of this COTE. of Melchizedec. . 
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| GENTLEMEN, f 


F the following friftures on the 5 of the 
 apofile Peter's fall, with a view to draw from 
it a preſumptive argument in favour of chriſtia- 
nity, can be deemed to have importance and merit 
ſufficient to gain them the indulgence of a place in 
your uſeful Repoſitory, it will give real Pleaſure 
wo bins r is, with great reſpett, 

F humble ſervant, 


Ju d. 1776. 5 35 1 A. N. 


T was our Laid's al to Peter, When yhox 
art converted, or returned from thoſe wan- 
derings into which: I we thou: wilt fall, into 
{4 8 Ye f! the 
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the paths of wiſdom an duty, ftrengthen thy 


brethren. And indeed, the hiſtory of the fall 
and recovery of this diſciple, with that of his 


| ſubſequent behaviour in the miniſtry and apoſtle- 


ſhip, contributes much to ſtrengthen our faith 


and hope. 


This affecting narrative gives us ſuch a view 


of the candor and benevolence of our Lord's temper, 


as cannot but lead to very favourable apprehen- 


ſions of the truth of his claims. The part that 


Peter would act was not concealed from his 
penetrating inſight into futurity, and he accord- 
ingly foretold how this his warm and reſolute 
friend would deny him, with the circumſtances 
of his conduct. This was an indication of a 
diſcernment more than natural, and of a ſpirit 
divinely prophetic. — But it ſhould be particu- 
larly obſerved, that this prediction was a kind 
warning to awaken the humility and. caution of 
Peter: yet foreſeeing that this warning would 
not prevent the fall "of Peter, he interpoſes his 


own generous, compaſſionate and powerful in- 


terceſſion to hinder its malignant conſequences. 


The prediction of his ſhameful and aggra- 


vated guilt, is not accompanied with any terms 
of anger, or words of reproach; nay, with 
great tenderneſs and a provident compaſſion 
he aſſures Peter, he had prayed. for him, that 
his faith ſhould not fail: that the recollec- 


tion of his Lord's pity and prayers might 


prove a healing balm to his wounds in the hour 


ol repentance, and might fave him from deſpon- 


gency in che ſeaſon of his grief, by reviving a 
4 Uh 45:29 45 chearing 
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cheering ſenſe of his maſter's affection, * by 

indulging the expectation of forgiveneſs. At 
the time of his own heavy diſtreſs, and ſtanding 
at the moſt unrighteous tribunal, Chriſt does 
not, through the weight of grief, forget, nor, 
through the power of reſentment, throw off all 
farther care for, his criminal diſciple. He turn- 
ed about and looked upon Peter, with an eye of 
authority and tenderneſs that melted him into 
penitential ſorrow, that conveyed the offers of 
pardon with the juſt expreſſions of reſentment. 
Another circumſtance which illuſtrates the 
| goodneſs and gentleneſs of Chriſt in this affair, 
is, that, after his reſurrection, it was directed, that 
the report of this event ſhould be particularly 
addreſſed to Peter; Go your way, tell his diſci- 
ples, and Peter, that he goes before them into 
Galilee. It ſeems, that Chriſt was ſolicitous to 
ſend this diſciple a particular affurance of his 
vnalterable affection ; the ſpeedieſt aſſurance that 
his maſter would not deny or neglect him. It 
would, doubtleſs, exquiſitely touch, it would 
ſooth and gladden the heart of this dejected diſ- 

ciple, to hear that a meſſage of kindneſs and 
regard was ſent to him, by name, in diftin&tion 
from the reſt. — Now, in how ſtriking and 

amiable a light does the compaſſion and bene- 
volence of Jeſus appear through this ſcene! 
Here 1s nothing of the warmth and eager indig- 
nation of an enthuſiaſt. His conduct forbids 
the ſuſpicion, that falſehood and deceit; or an 
intent to impoſe on mankind in their higheſt 
concerns, might harbour in his boſom. Could 
. heart fo meck, 8 and good, entertain 8 
a baſe 
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a baſe deſign, a deſign which would entail diſ- 


appointment and miſery on ſo many thouſands. 
As to the conduct of Peter, not to inſiſt 
the reſolution he avowed of a readineſs to die 
with him; which though raſhly made, when 
danger and ſufferings for Chriſt were at a diſ- 
tance from his fears and apprehenſion, yet 
muſt be conſidered as a favourable teſtimony to 
his maſter: The very act of denying his maſter, 
was a real acknowledgement of the innocence 
of Chriſt. The man, who incurred the aggra- 
vated guilt of lies, profaneneſs and perjury, to 
ſecure himſelf from ſufferings and death, would 
have, doubtleſs, taken the more ſafe, innocent, nay 
commendable method of fairly expoſing the 
crimes, and laying open the whole impoſture 
practiſed by Jeſus Chriſt, if he had been a wit- 
- neſs of any thing of that nature; and it could 
not have been concealed from fo conſtant and 
intimate aſſociate through the whole of his mi- 
niftry, even in its molt retired ſcenes. Nay, a 
man of his haſty, forward temper, ſo ſoon 
animated with hope, and as ſoon depreſ- 
ſed with fear, would both by the approach 
of ſuffering, and the greatneſs of diſappointment, 
have been eaſily ſhaken from a confederacy in 
a falſehood, had he been a partner in ſuch a 
ſcheme. The proſpect, which gave ſo violent a 
ſhock to his faith, in a maſter of known innocence 
and integrity, would have more eaſily and ef- 
fectually broke the bands of alliance with an 
impoſtor; it would have hurried him into a diſ- 
covery, and not have betrayed him into a mean 
and hazardous denial of his maſter.— What ſhall 
we fay, when this denial is retrafted and la- 
mented 
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mented. with all the bitterneſs of penitential 
| ſorrow. This is to own, that he had abuſed 
goodneſs and injured innocence. What ſhall 
we ſay, when this denial of his Lord is im- 
proved into an occaſion of a more ſteady and 
uniform attachment to him; when from this 
time he became more bold to preach in his 
name, more reſolute to declare his relation to 
him, and more active to advance his honour 
and glory ? Within the compals of a few weeks, 
this timorous, cowardly diſciple is brought 
with John before the Jewiſh council, for preach- 
ing and working miracles in the name of Jeſus 
Chriſt; and now ſo far from ſaying, He knew 
not the man, he firmly maintains the honour of 
Jeſus, nay he boldly charges the murder of this 
priace of life on the chief men of the nation, 
and ſolemnly warns them of their guilt and 
danger in conſequence of it. Acts iv. 5— 12. 
Can this be accounted for on any other ſuppoſition, 
than that Peter had never diſcovered, in all his 
intimacy with Chriſt, any one thing unbecoming 
a good and honeſt man; that he had received 
the cleareſt proof of his reſurrection from the 
dead ; and that on a review of his life and 
claims, ſupported with this new evidence of his 
triumph over the grave—he was convinced there 
was no other name given under heaven, whereby 
we could be ſaved. —He, who had denied his 
maſter, was glad to return to every act of obe- 
dience and reſpect to him: and he, who was 
coward enough to ſay to one bf the weaker ſex, 
he knew nothing of him, was, in a few weeks, 
bel to preach | in his name before princes and 
1 * 5 magiſtrates, 
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magiſtrates, and at length to meet death in his 
cauſe. A plain and ſtriking teſtimony to the 
truth of Chriſt's claims, and the abundant evi- 
dences of his miſſion from God. Well might 
he fay, and well may we rejoice in the declara- 


tion, We have not followed cunningly-deviſed fa- 
Bes, when we made known to you the power and 


coming of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. This was a de- 
claration made by him after a long courſe of 
labours and ſufferings for Chriſt ; and when he 


knew that the time of his deceaſe was quickly 
approaching: A declaration we ought more 


cheerfully and devoutly to regard, ſince the 
doctrine, to which he bore his was e e 
is the d of * of ligs; 
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To theEditors of t rhe Theological Repoſitory: 
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J. you bave a vacant corner in your Repoſitory, 


and Pyrrho has not received more ſatisfactory 


- information as to the meaning of Taos pan Seo- 


wegs, 2 Tim. Ut, 16. tbe following. 1 is at his 


| ſervice. "x B. 


enough, viz. that “ Yeorveuro;, ſignifies the 


er ſpirit of. the chriſtian religion, or has a prin- 


« cipal regard to a divine temper and diſpoſi- 
ct tion; yet I cannot but think, that the pre- 
miſes from whence the inference is deduced, are 


ys * having no foundation * 
that 
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that paſſage of ſcripture concetning which in- 
formatian ãs defired. For, 1. The apoſtle, in that 
place, is not guarding his ſon Timothy & againſt 
« thoſe who made a glaring profeſſion of reli- 
gion without feeling its ſanctifying power,” 
as the gentleman ſuppoſes; but is giving a cha- 
de of the ave yeauuale, which, he ſays, v. 15. 
his pupil had known from a child ;—and, 2. 
$eorwuro5, ſeems to me not to require any exegeſis; 
burt is itſelf exegetical, and clearly explains what 
fort of Jewiſh ſcriptures the apoſtle refers to, 
that is, their propbetic feriptures, which, as 
St. Peter obſerves, 2 Peter i. 20, 21, were not 
of private interpretation, nor the product of hu- 
man invention, but holy men of God ſpake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghoſt. 
That St. Paul, in the place under conſidera- 
tion, refers to the prophetic ſcriptures, and 
none other, appears plain to me from the fore- 
going verſe, where he ſays, that the holy ſcrip- 
tures are able (not, to make wiſe unto ſalvation, 
as we render the words, but) to inſtruct or inform 
Timothy and others in the (nature of that) ſal- 
vation which is by, or under the faith of Chriſt 
you i. e. the religious diſpenſation inſtituted 
him. 
Now, what ſcriptures are ſo able, o properly 
calculated to convey this information, and to 
qualify che man of God the miniſters of Chriſt 
—for thoſe various parts of the miniſterial of- 
fice which the apoſtle here mentions, viz. teach- 
ing evangelical doctrines - convincing men of 
their faults - correcting their miſtakes and 
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neſs and true holineſs; what ſeripturts, I fay, 
ſo proper for the above-mentioned purpoſes:as 


the prophetic, which are confeſſedly inſpired 


(not in the claſſical, but) in the theological ſenſe 
of inſpiration; and in which are ſhown; before- 
hand, the coming of that juſt one—the ſuffer- 
ings af Chriſt, and the glory that was to fol- 
low—the nature and extent of his kingdom 
the qualifications and happineſs of his ſubjects, 
and the miſery and ruin of his contumacious and 
jrreclaimable enemies. 


. pofiuded dra 


ehiriſtion ſcheme was not the effect of mere hu- 
man invention; yet I beg leave to propoſe it 
as a query, whether the apoſtles and firſt preathers 
of chriſtianity, can, with propriety and ſtrictneſs 


of phraſe; be ftiled' infpired perſons; | any mote 


than the immediate ſcholars of Plato, Ariſtotle, 


&c. could be ſo called, ſuppoſing the doctrine 
which thoſe philoſophers taught had been di- 


vine verities? 

Are they (the apoſtles, 2 ever repreſented 
in the New Teſtament under that character? 
Or is there any neceſſity to ſuppoſe them in- 
ſpired © in the theological ſenſe of infpiration'?” 
As the fundamental doctrines of chriſtianity are 
very few, and the general good temper and 
practice, they are deſigned to-lead to, extremely 
plain and evident; did it require power and 
capacity more than ordinary, to retain a clear 
view of theſe truths and duties, after they had 
been inculeated upon your minds for forty days 
together; ere, againſt all evidence to the 
contrary, that Cy had known TIM of them 
FO before? 
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before? Might they not remember our Savi- 
our's prophecies and predictions, and write or 


diſcourſe of them, as occaſion u e without 


ſupernatural illumination? 


It is true, indeed, that de Chriſt; before | 


he left the world, prowiſed his apoſtles to ſend 
the ſpirit of truth to guide them into all truth; 
but now, if by the ſpirit of truth be meant the 
Holy Ghoſt, do not we find in the hiſtory of 
the Acts, that when they were really indued 
with the Holy Ghoſt, it was rather to qualify 
them for ſpreading: chriſtian truth, than to give 
them new 0 ee views of | 1 20 
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if you think it agreeable to the deſign #; your Re- 


poſitory, to inſert the following queries, and re- 
mark, an anſwer from ſome of your correſpon- 
dents, ' who* are well acquainted with the cuſ- 


toms of the Jewiſh church during the period be- 
* tween the days of Moſes and John the Baptiſt, 

may perhaps be entertaining to ſeveral of your 

aden, as well as a very obliging favour to, 


Tout humble N 
| 8. C. 


Query. TAS. baptiſing with uater com- 


verts from Heatheniſn were received into the 
Jewiſh church? . If 
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monly uſed before the days of 
John the Baptiſt as an initiating rite, when con- 
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If this was common, at what time did _ 


uſage of the ceremony begin, and what gav 
riſe to it? Did all converts ſubmit to it Som 


its firſt uſage, or did it gain eſteem gradually? 


Was any form of addreſs uſed upon the occa- 
ſion, and if any form was uſed, what was it? 
Dr. John Taylor, indeed, ſays, * that the 
learned in Hebrew antiquities inform us, it 
was a common and ancient practice to baptiſe, 
as well as circumciſe the heathen proſelytes 


when they were taken into the Jewiſh church. 
The doctor adds, © I have reaſon to believe it 


was a divine inſtilution; but the argument, by 


which he attempts to prove it a divine inflitution, 


does not appear to me concluſive. ' It ſeems to 


take for granted, that whatever was neceſſary to 


render a circumciſed Jew, qualified to go into 
the temple or eat of the holy things, was neceſ- 
ſary. to a heathen proſelyte's being admitted a 
member of the, Jewiſh church; or that, for a 
heathen proſelyte to be admitted a member of 
the Jewiſh church, and to be in ſuch a ſtate of 
purity, that, according to the law of Moſes, 
he might go into the temple, or eat of the holy 
things, were immediately and neceſſarily con- 
nected. But, undoubtedly, there muſt have been 
a great variety of circumſtances, in which it 


would not be lawful for a circumciſed Jew to 


go into the temple, and which, by a parity of 
reaſon, muſt alſo prevent a circumciſed heathen 


proſelyte from going there; nor does it ſeem 


probable, that any perſon would think of going 


2 + Covenant of Grace and Baptiſin, Us Token of i it, p. 58. 
into 
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into the temple immediately after he was oir- 
cumciſed. There was evidently. a moſt perfect 
impartiality in requiring all to be circumciſed, 
who expected the privileges of that covenant 
God made with Abraham, whether they were, 
or were not, his natural deſcendants. And 
fince: the covenant, was the fame to all, it is na- 
eurak to expect the fea}, or initiating ordinance, 
would be the fame to all (unleſs we had a plain 
proof to the contrary) during the fame period. 

If baptiſm was uſed together with circumci- 
ion, in the caſe of proſelyted heathens, as an 
initiating ordinance, there were two acts in that 
initiacory ordinance, one of which muſt” never be 
repeated, but the other muſt nage be re- 
peated, without the leaſt intimation of any dif- 
ference between the firſt, and the ſubſequent 
acts being given us by the doctor; nay, whilſt 
his argurnent, viz. legal uncleanneſſes, requires 
an entire ſimilarity; and can any inſtance, pa- 
rallel to this, be produced in the eee cere- 
monies of any nation? 

There ſcems alſo, to me, ome inconſiſtency 
between the reaſon, which the doctor fays, 
(p. 58.) induced him to think that baptiſm 
accompanied circumciſion, by divize inſtitution, 
as part of the initiating ordinance in the caſe of 
converted heathens, viz. their many legal un- 
ecleanneſſes; and what he ſeems to allow is eſſen- 
tial to an initiating ordinance, viz. that it is not to 
be repeated (p. 63.) whereas it is certain, baptiſm 
muſt neceſſarily be oſt times repeated, for the 
very reaſons which induced him to thinł it ini- 
tiatory by divine inſtitution, viz. their frequent 

e Gen. xxxiv. 25. Jol. v. 8, 
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legal uneleanneſſes; and will it not be a very 
| improper, vague uſe of the terms initiating or- 


dinance, if they do not ſignify that by which a 


| perſon is admitted into a ſociety, but the firſt 


time he performs an action, which he muſt fre- 


_ quently repeat after he has been ata 
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To he Editors of the Theological Re poſitory. 


GENTLEMEN, 
I ſhould be very much obliged to you to inſert the 


following Femarks on Job, in your T heological 


pre poor 
| CanTaprIonenss. 


HE ample page oat ancient hiſtory i is replete 


with ſtriking examples of the moſt he- 


roic fortitude and patience: That of modern 


hiſtory is not deficient in this point. 
The conduct of Regulus, who returns to 
Carthage, where he knew a cruel torment was 


to be his fate, is great, virtuous and noble. 


He knew if he returned, he was to fuffer death, 


and to ſuffer it under the moſt ignominious tor- 
ture: but till this would not tempt him to 


break his oath. Such virtue was found even 
in a heathen. Marcum Regulum illigatum in ma- 
chind, rgadlis palpebris Cartbaginienſes vigilando 
necaverunt, ſays Tertullian. Endued with a 
nanimous foul, no complaint or impatient 


word 1s heard Gods his mouth; he appears 


happier than his tormentors. Endued with ſuch 
a ſoul, Seneca, who is, by Nero, unjuſtly con- 
No. III. Vol. II. U demned | 
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306 | The Patience of Fob 
demned to die, ſmiles amidſt the pangs of death ; 
the Attic7 Sage ſups with glee the poiſonous 
bowl, the reward of a life ſpent in the paths 
of —.— honour. There are numberleſs 
other inſtandes. 
 - Impatient men generally begin with curſing 
the day they were born, and caſting reflections 
on the providence of the Almighty. Let the day 


periſh wherein I was born, and the night wherein 


it was ſaid, There is @ man- child born, ſays Job, 


chap. iii. Let darkneſs and the ſhadow of death 


ftain it: let a cloud dwell upon it; let the dark- 
neſs of the day terrify it; let that night be ſolitary, 


let no joyful voice come therein ; let them curſe it 


that curſe the day. The whole third chapter is 
full of ſuch expreſſions. In the tenth he ſays, 
Iwill ſay unto God, Do not condemn me; ſhew me 
wherefore thou comtenda with me; 1s it good 


unto thee that thou ſhouldeſt oppreſs? Theſe 


hardly appear to be the words of one patient 
above all men; if there is any meaning in 
words, they ſcarce come ſhort of blaſphemy.— 
We are firſt of all told, that Job had large poſ- 


ſeſſions and many children, that meſſengers 


came, one after another, to inform him of the 


loſs of his goods, and the death of his children; 


that he was ſmitten with ſore boils. — Theſe 
are no very ſingular inſtances of affliction; 
they are incident to humanity. Job's three 
friends came, mourned and wept for his mil- 
fortune; they rent their mantles, and ſprinkled 
duſt upon their heads. Job then, in the third 
chapter, complains. moſt vehemently. They 
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converſe with him, in a few ſucceeding chapters, 
in a friendly and affectionate manner; but he 


appears diſpleaſed with the providence of the- 


Almighty, and calls in queſtion the goodneſs 


of it. He breaks out molt bitterly in the 13th 
chapter, Ye are forgers of lies, ye are phyſicians 


of no value. Do not theſe expreſſions argue an 


impatient and impetuous mind ? How unlike 


are they to the behaviour of that noble. woman, 
who, as Joſephus tells us, ſaw her huſband and 
ſeven children tortured before her eyes. They 
were tortured for what was good, great and 


praiſe-worthy. Yet ſhe never curſes the day 
of her birth, nor is deſirous of ſaying to the 


Almighty, Why doſt thou thus? She does not 


affront the by · ſtanders by calling them liars and 


fools; but is meek, lowly, and reſigned. But 


Job, as Eliphas the Temanite juſtly ſays in the 


ith chapter, Caſt off fear, reſtrained prayer 
before God, and his mouth uttered iniquity. I 
ſhould be very glad if ſome perſon would anſwer 
this, and give me ſome other reaſon than a. pro- 
verb, why Job ſhould be reckoned the moſt pa- 


tient of men. 
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To the Editor: of theTh eo] 0 5e Repoſitory 


GENTLEMEN, 


AULINUS, in his obſervations on the rea- 
ſoning of St. Paul, Rom. v. 12— 14. in 
your laſt number, aſks theſe two queſtions : 
1. In what ſenſe is it true that there was no 
law between Adam and Moſes ? 

2. How did men fin after the fimilitude of 
Adam's tranſgreſſion under the law of Moſes ? 

According to my way of thinking, with your 
leave, I anſwer thus : 

With regard to moral obligation, or the voice 
of human teaſon and conſcience (if we call this 
a law) man himſelf is this law, this law-giver and 
judge to himſelf; and whatever he may deſerve 
for acting contrary to it, he is not actually con- 
demned by it to death, or any particular pu- 
mſhment. In the law expreſsly given by God 
to Adam about the forbidden fruit, and that 
he gave to the Iſraelites by Moſes, the cafe 
was otherwiſe. God, without conſulting man, 
enacts and publiſhes theſe, and the ſanctions of 
them by his own. abſolute authority. -So that 
the one may be truly and literally, the other 
only figuratively ſtiled a law. As to the fſanc- | 
tion of the law to Adam and to the Iſraelites, 
I apprehend it was the very ſame, not mortality, 
but the actual and immediate inflifting of death. 
In the day that thou eateſt thereof thou ſhalt 
die; not thou ſhalt become mortal. He was 
morral before, conſtantly and neceſſarily me 


ported 


of St. Paul. 399 


ported by food and air, liable to 4 and 
diſſolution in time, notwithſtanding theſe recruits, 


without ſome r 1 th 5 
or perhaps from 


either immediately from God 
what is called the Tree of Life. 

Adam and all his poſterity die at laſt in con- 
ſequence of their being turned out of Paradiſe, 


and deprived of this panacea, or great reſtora- 


tive, and this in conſequence of one man's 
[Adam's] ſin. All mankind may, more or leſs, 
tranſgreſs the rules and dictates of reaſon, but 


none but Adam and Eve, and thoſe who after- 
wards were under an expreſs law of God, like 
that of Moſes, threatening death for diſobedience, 
could fin after the ſimilitude of Adam's tranſ- 


greſſion; not even Cain when he murdered his 
brother, till a divine law was promulgated againſt 
murder, requiring blood for blood. Gen. ix. 6. 
which perhaps was the reaſon God did not 


puniſh Cain with immediate death, or ſuffer any 


one elle to do it.“ 
I know not whether this will ſatisfy Paulinus, 
or any body elſe, but at preſent it appears to be 


the true ſtate of the caſe to, Gentlemen, 


Your humble ſervant, 
Jh . W. W. 


, To make a law 8 
fore it has ever been committ ao ſeems prepoſterous, a ſup- 
anger as if nature did not forbid it; but previouſly by a 

w and ſevere penalty, too, to guard againſt an action which 

= nothing apparent in itſelf, to guard a rational crea- 
ture againſt it, and yet may be pernicious, is highly Proper, 
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The articles 5 a eres and Dion, 
not coming to hand till that figned CHARIs Tus, 
on the ſame ſubjeft, was printed off, it was 
thought unneceſſary to print more than be fol- 
lowing extrafts from them. 


Have hitherto only hinted what Chriſt might 
1 expect to be the caſe, even though he gave 
no expreſs orders to his miniſters to make this 
rite a part of his religion, and to hand it down to 
ſucceeding generations, and conſequently, that 
his intention concerning its perpetuity might 
from hence be collected. But I am far from 
thinking theſe the only, or the principal reaſons we 
have to conclude, that he intended it for a per- 
petual and univerſal rite. It appears to me, 
that expreſs orders for obſerving it in this ex- 


tent, are contained in the commiſſion he gave 


them, when, having converſed with them 40 days 
concerning the things relating to the kingdom of 
God, he was juſt going to leave them, Matt. 
XXV111. 19, 20. Go and teach (or proſelyte) all na- 
tions, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt ; teaching them 10 
_ objerve-all things whatſoever I have commanded 
vou; and bo, I am with you always, even unto the 
end of the world. Here all people, as well as 
the Jews, and in all ages, as well as that before 
the deſtruction of Jeruſalem (an event in which 
-moſt nations had no concern) are repreſented 
as the objects of converſion and inſtruction. 
And what reaſon have we to apprehend that 
the cones of the Lord's ſupper was not 


mY one 


th Lorber 's Supper. 311 
one of thoſe things which he had commanded 


the apoſtles? Do not the evangeliſts aſſert it? 
Does not this writer himſelf acknowledge it? 


His words, therefore, p. 174. © If the apoſtles 
ce had given ſuch a charge to thoſe they con- 
« verted, they muſt have done it without any 
«© commiſſion, that we know of, from their 


« divine maſter,” ſeem very haſty. This com- 


miſſion will juſtify them, if they gave ſuch a 
charge to all they converted. And there is not 
the leaſt reaſon to imagine they miſtook our 
Lord's meaning, in inculcating the obſervation 


of the euchariſt in conſequence of what he did 
at the concluſion of the paſſover, as. ſome have 


inſinuated very much to their diſcredit, and I 
think in direct oppoſition to the ſpirit of our 


Lord's promiſes, that the Father would fend the 


Holy Ghoſt in his name, who ſhould teach them all 


things, and guide them into all truth, John xiv. 


26. and xvi. 13. And that all chriſtian churches 


out of Judea, as well as in it, did meet together 
in the apoſtles' time, to eat bread, and drink 


wine in remembrance of Chriſt, is very probable 
from the brief hiſtories of them which are in 
our hands, and from the accounts we have of 
the prevalence of this practice in the ages im- 
mediately ſucceeding ; which it cannot be ſup- 
poſed would have been the caſe, had it nt been 
injoined by the founders of thoſe churches. 


But what ſets this ſubject in the cleareſt light | 


is St, Paul's account of it, 1 Cor. x. 16. and xi. 23. 
&c. From which it is undeniable thoſe Gentile 


_ chriſtians obſerved this ordinance in the apoſtles? 


time — that it was delivered to them by St. Paul 
himſelf, and that he received it, not from any 
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man, or the practice of any church, but imme- 
diately from Jeſus Chriſt (Gal. 1. 12.) Now 
can it be ſeriouſly thought that Chriſt, ſeveral 
years after his aſcenſion, would have revealed 
this ordinance to Paul, the apoſtle of the Gen- 
tiles, and that he would have delivered it to the 
Corinthians, if it was not intended to be ob- 
ſerved among them to the end of time? What 
had they to do with the Jewiſh paſſover, or the 
deſtruction of Jeruſalem? And when this or-- 
dinance was greatly abuſed by the Corinthians, 
as it was when this epiſtle was written, would 
not the apoſtle have aboliſhed it, if it had been 
a piece of will- worſbip, or a matter of no conſe- 
quence in itſelf, that might be omitted, being 
only indulged them in compliance with their 
| prejudices? St. Paul was not backward to diſ- 
countenance will-worſhip, and to rebuke chriſtians 
for an ungrounded attachment to meats and days, 
&c. whereas, inſtead of that, he declares to them, 


afreſh, its divine original, exhibits its true. na- 


ture and deſign, and ſtrongly intimates its per- 
petual duration by ſaying, As often as ye eat this 
bread and drink this cup, ye fhew forth the Lord's 
death till be come, 

Were any thing farther neceſſary to complete 
the argument drawn from this account of St. 
Paul, 6ne might take notice of the ſignal tokens 
of the diſpleaſure of the head of the church 
againſt the Corinthians for profaning this ordi- 
nance. For this cauſe (faith the apoſtle) many 
are fick and weak among you, and many fleep ; and 
they were chaſtened of the Lord, that they might 
not be Wagons _ world, Wen he who 
| came 


the Lord's Supper | 313 


came to free the world from ſuperſtition and 

_ - uhprofitable ceremonies, have exerted his power 

to chaſtiſe them for their careleſs treatment of a 

rite which had no foundation in his religion, 

but was an effect of their own prejudices in 

behalf of ſacrifical rites, or eating and drinking 

in honour of the objects of their former wor- 

ſhip? Surely to aſſert this would be very diſho- 
? nourable to that wiſe and gracious governor ! 

In ſhort, whatever might be ſuppoſed con- 

cerning our Lord's original inſtitution of this rite, 

if we make a queſtion of its being deſigned to be 

| a pet petual and univerſal ordinance in his church, 

I cannot conceive that any rational account can 
be given of his conduct in the caſe of the Co- 
rinthians, but on the ſuppoſition that he looked 
vpon it as an important ſervice, and intended it 
to be obſerved by all his followers: And I am 
perſuaded that, together with juſt reflections on 
its nature and deſign, and the practice of other 
churches in the primitive ages, this account of 

the affair in St. Paul's epiſtle co the Corinthians, 
vill conſtitute as clear and full evidence as can 
be expected in ſuch a caſe, of the Lord's ſupper 
being not a local and temporary, but an univerſal 

and perpetual ordinance. 

Could it be ſhown that waſhing o one another's 
fret. of which Chriſt gave an example and 
command to his apoſtles, would be as uſeful in 
all ages and places as it was then in Judea— 
that it was underſtood in a ſtrict and literal 
ſenſe, and praftiſed immediately and conſtantly 

by them and their ſucceflors ; and that an 
| acoune of the ſame ſervice was delivered ſeveral 
1 years 
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years afterward by Jeſus Chriſt to St. Paul, or 
any other perſon, to be practiſed in the Gentile 
church ; then might we,' with as much reaſon, 
think ourſelves obliged to waſh one another's. 
feet, in our religious aſſemblies, as to eat, &c. 
but in all theſe reſpects the compariſon fails, ſo 
that the difference between the two Caſes is ex- 


tremely Ser 
| 2] EUCHARISTICUS: 


— 


HE. 1 words at the inſtitution will ex- 

tend to the continuance of this rite. Mat- 
thew and Mark, add the words, which was ſhed for 
MAN. Loke, indeed, ſays, which is ſhed for 
you. John is wholly filent on the ſubject. So 
that, according to the account of two of the 
_ evangeliſts, Many are to be partakers of the 
benefits ariſing from the death of Chriſt, on the 
poſitive declaration of our bleſſed Lord, deli- 
vered with a peculiar emphaſis at the very time 
of the inſtitution of the rite. So, it ſhould ſeem, 
that this memorial was intended by our Lord to 
be practiſed by his diſciples in after ages, as well 
as by thoſe who were with him the night before 
he died for the fins of the whole world. Add alſo, 
the command, Go, teach all nations, which muſt 
imply the teaching of thoſe doctrines by thoſe 
people, and in ſuch manner, as they were re- 
ceived from the apoſtles, to whom only the com- 
mand was direfly given. For the doctrines eſta- 
bliſhed by the new covenant, were to continue 
_ Chriſt's ſecond coming, and not be _ 

n 


the Lord's Supper. | 3104. 


fined to one age, or one country; but all ages, 


and all nations ſhould confeſs that Ixsus 18 
CHRIST, TO THE GLORY OF GoD THE FATHER. 

Though St. Paul was all things to all men, 
that be might gain ſome, we do not any where 
find, notwithſtanding the pejudices of the Gen- 
tile converts to facrifical rites, that he ever gave 


up any inſtitution of chriſtianity, to thoſe pre- 
judices. — To preſerve conſiſtency, —whar Chriſt | 


eſtabliſhed for the Many, St. Paul practiſed 


himſelf, and cotrected the groſs indecencies 


which were uſed in the adminiſtration of that rite 
among the Corinthians, and which cuſtom and 
prejudice had familiarized. —Since, then, the 
Lord's ſupper is an inſtitution to be celebrated in 
remembrance, by the expreſs and implied direc- 
tions of my only acknowledged lord and maſter, 
under God ; —by the corroborating evidence of 
the practice of St. Paul, and by the uniform 
acquieſcence of the whole chriſtian world, I am 


led to retain my former ſentiments on this ſub- 
je, ſtill keeping my mind open to the convic- 


tion of ſtronger reaſons and clearer arguments 
to the contrary. — Your correſpondent and can- 
did inquirer, J. B. hath my hearty thanks for 
his ingenious eſſay, which hath drawn me 
through a track, which may, in the end, enable 


me the better to give an account of the faith that 
is in me, and which, at the ſame time, moſt 


plainly demonſtrates the great utility, not to fay, 
* of a Theological er 


DION. 
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To the Bditorcofehe Theological Repoktory, 


GENTLEMEN, 


HOPE you will not think me impertinent, 

though an entire ſtranger, in laying before you 
a criticiſm'on the thirteenth verſe of the ſecond 
chapter of Paul's lecond epiſtle to the T heſſa- 
lonians. 

Eads is an aoriſt in the middle voice, and may 
ſignify delivered or taken, as well as choſen. Apxr 
properly imports power, dominion or rule, though 
it ſometimes ſignifies beginning. Indeed, if we 
take theſe words in their primary ſenſe, the place 
will be elliptical; but the ellipſis may be eaſily 
ſupplied by To ue, in the ſeventh verſe, and it 
may be rendered thus: But we are bound to 
« give thanks to God always upon your account, 
« brethren, beloved of Chriſt, that God hath 
te delivered you from the power, Ts uur, o nn 
dc engerer, of the myſtery which now worketh 
« unto ſalvation, by the ſanctification of the 
<« ſpirit and belief of the truth.“ 

I ſubmit it to you, gentlemen, whether ths 
rendering be more agreeable to Paul's diſcourſe 
than our common tranſlation, There ſeems, at 
leaſt to me, to be nothing in the context to lead 
us to render an apxn, —.— by beginning, or ” 
fruits. 1 am, gentlemen, 


Your very humble Erin 


 - 2 —— 2 — . —— 
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| Eſſays on the Harmony of the Evangeliſts, 
e continued from p. 251. 


Ess AY V. 


A Computation of the Time that was neceſſary for 
the Purpoſe of Chrift”s miniſtry. | 


| HE greateſt objeftion that can be made 
to the hypotheſis, of our Lord's miniſtry 
having continued no longer than a year, or a 
year and a few months, ariſes from the ſuppoſed 
impoſſibility of crowding the buſineſs of the 
evangelical hiſtory into ſo ſmall a compaſs. 
The more effectually to anſwer this objection, 
I ſhall briefly go over the whole hiſtory of 
Chriſt, and collect all the notes of time that 1 
can find in it. This I did at firſt, in order to 
judge ot · the poſſibility of the ſcheme; but the 
reſult of my obſervations convinced me of the 
great probability of it, independent of all other 
arguments. For when I found that every thing 
related of the public miniſtry of Chriſt fell with 
eaſe within theſe limits, I was ſenſible that 
8 | 3 more 
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more time would have been both unneceſſary, 
and an incumbrance to the ſcheme. Whether 
this kind of evidence will have the ſame weight 
with my reader, I cannot tell. I ſhall lay before 
him the reſult of my obſervations, that he ney 
judge for himſelf. 
lt can hardly be ſuppoſed, for the ns 
given in a preceding eſſay, that after the firſt 
paſſover (which according to Mr. Mann, fell 
on Monday, the 2d of April, that year) Jeſus 
ſpent more than one ſabbath in Judea, before 
his arrival in Galilee. Where he ſpent that 
ſabbath (the 7th of April) is not ſaid; but as 
all the known events, that intervened between 
this ſabbath, and that which he ſpent at Caper- 
naum, are his journey through Samaria, two 
days ſtay at Sychar (which, agreeable to a mode 

of ſpeaking uſual in the ſcriptures, may, per- 
haps, only mean part of two days, or little more 
than a night) and his interview with the noble- 
man at Cana, we may well ſuppoſe that this 
laſt mentioned was the 14th, and that he ar- 
rived at that place on the day before, when he 
called Peter and John, &c. 

This was the ſabbath on which Jeſus ed 
the demoniac in the ſynagogue, and Peter's 
wife's mother at Peter's own houſe, with many 
other ſick perſons ; which gave riſe to his very 
great fame in that place, Mark 1. 28 7 fo that, 
in order to avoid the prodigious concourſe of 
people that crowded to him upon the occaſion, 
he retired early the next morning (Sunday the 


. into che e deſert, Whither #3 
e  dit- 
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diſciples reſorted to him, and from whence he 
viſited the places 1n that diſtrict. 

On this excurſion from Capernaum, it ap- 
pears from Mark ii. 1. that he was abſent only 
a few days. Now if we admit theſe few days to 
be a week ; which is more than ſufficient, con- 
ſidering that we have no account of any inter- 
vening events, except the ſermon on the mount, 
and the cure of the leper, we may fix his return 
for the Sunday ene, or April the twenty- 
ſecond. _ 

The day on which the diſciples plucked the 
ears of corn, I ſuppoſe to have been the next 
ſabbath, as the tranſactions will eaſily admit of 
Kz for, excepting the time that was taken up in 
croſſing the ſea of Tiberias, and returning to 
Capernaum, we have no events, but what are 
expreſsly confined to two or three days. | 
Immediately on his entering Capernaum, he 
healed the centurion's ſervant, and the very next 
day, Luke vii. 11. (Monday the 23d) he was 
at Nain, where he raiſed the widow's ſon. I 
can hardly help thinking, but that Jeſus did not 
perform this Journey on foot; for it ſeems to 
have been about twenty miles, which is rather 
too far for him to have walked conveniently. 
It is an objection, however, to this ſuppoſition, 
that many of Jeſus's diſciples and much people are 
ſaid to have gone with him, Luke vii. 11. 
There is a great difference, indeed, in the maps of 
the Holy Land, with reſpect to the ſituation of 
Nain. In ſome of them it is placed to the eaſt, 
and in ſome to the weſt of Nazareth; though 
moſt of them One it to the caſt. According 
| | to 
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to both it was about the ſame diſtance from Ca. 
pernaum ; but according to the latter it was 
more conveniently ſituated for croſſing the ſea 
to Gadara ; being about half way between Na- 
zareth and the ſouthern part of the ſea of 
Galilee. 
I conclude, that very little time elapſed be- 
tween Jeſus's return to Capernaum, and his 
croſſing the ſea to Gadara, becauſe Matthew 
connects theſe two events together, ſaying, 
viii. 18. that, when he ſaw great mullitudes be went 
1% the other fide of the ſca. Admitting that he 
ſet out from Nain early the next morning (Tueſ- 
day the 24th) in the ſame mode of travelling 
in which he had come to Nain, he might eaſily 
have got to the other ſide of the ſea before 
night. The ſtorm they met with may as well 
py ſuppoſed to have quickened, as to have 
retarded their paſſage ; and probably it was 
not of long continuance, as they would natu- 
rally awake Jeſus on the firſt apprehenſion of 
danger. That. fea is but about five or ſix miles 
over in that place, fo that the navigation of it 
could not, in general, exceed an hour. | 
Conſidering the reaſon why Jeſus bad juſt 
left Capernaum, viz. the crowd, it is not pro- 
bable that he would ſtay long in Nain, after 
ſo illuſtrious a miracle as he had performed in 
that place. It is expreſsly ſaid, that much people 
of the city attended the funeral, and that this mi- 
racle occaſioned a rumour of bim 10 go through- 
out all Judea, and throughout all the region round 
about. Luke vii 17. 
On the other fide of the fea it is evident, 


that our Lord made but little ſtay. The demo- 
| niac 
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niac met him immediately on his landing, Mark 
v. 2. and as ſoon as ever the cure was per- 


formed, and the ſwine drowned, in conſequence 


of it (which events followed cloſe upon one 


another, Mark v. 13.) the people of the e 


urged him to depart. 

Upon the ſuppoſition that he landed in the 
evening, he might ſer fail about ſun-ſet; and 
as it was about "Full moon, there would be no 
difficulty in reaching Capernaum before morning 
(Wedneſday the 25th) the diſtance being only 
twelve or fifteen miles. So that the events of 
the buſy day on which he called Matthew, might 


happen on that very day; and then we ſhall be 


at a loſs how to diſpoſe of Jeſus till the ſabbath 
following, on which the diſciples plucked the 
ears of corn. If, therefore, any of the preced- 

events ſeem to be too crowded, we may 
fappoſe that he arrived at Capernaum on the 


Thurſday, or even on the Friday. 


I ſee no reaſon to ſuppoſe, with ſome, that 
the entertainment which Matthew made for Jeſus, 
mentioned Matt. ix. 10. and Luke v. 29. was 
on a different day from that on which that apo- 
ſtle was called. The very next words that follow 
the account of Matthew's riſing and following 
Jeſus are, And as be was at meat in the houſe. 
Luke, rs ſuppoſes, that Matthew made 
a great feaſ# on purpoſe for him; but it might 
be a day on aids he expected ſome of his 


| friends, and was already prepared: or, ſuppo- 


ſing that this feaſt was made on purpoſe to en- 
tertain Jeſus, we have room enough for it. 
Our Lord might land at Capernaum early in 
the morning, and, after 3 the ſick of the 
No. IV. Vol. II. X- pally, 
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palſy, be walking by the ſea ſide, and call Mat- 
thew long before noon; ſo that before evening 
there was time enough to make any entertain- 
ment, and invite his friends. During that en- 
tertainment was the diſcourſe with the diſciples 
of John, and during that diſcourſe Jairus waited 


upon Jeſus; and the raiſing of his daughter, 


healing the woman who had the bloody iſſue 
by the way, giving ſight to two blind men, 
and curing a demoniac, compriſe all the remain- 
ing events of the day; and they are no more 
than might eaſily fall within the compals of a 
day. Admitting, however, that theſe events 
took up two days, it appears that we have even 
three days for them. 6 
Ass to Matthew's accompts, which have 3 
urged by ſome; for any thing that we know, 
they might have been ſettled in an hour. Per- 
haps, having juſt made his payments, they re- 
quired no ſettling at all; or that buſineſs might 
have been done by means of a friend. The 
ſtory is ſo told, that we cannot but ſuppoſe, 
that Matthew became a follower of Jeſus from 
the very day on which he was called. 'The 
ſons of Zebedee immediately left their father, 
their nets, and every thing, and followed Jeſus 
forthwith : and why ſhould we allow Matthew 
any longer reſpite ? 
If, with Luke, we ſup poſe the ſabbath on 
Which Jeſus healed the man To had the wither- 
ed hand, not to have been the ſame with that 
on which the diſciples plucked the ears of corn 
(though I think it moſt probable that they were 
the ſame, ſee p. 123) we ſhall not be in the leaſt 
FRI with _—_— to this mer, ; for 


as 
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as this evangeliſt mentions no events as happen- 
ing between theſe ſabbaths, and gives no note - 
whereby we can fix the time of them, we may 
ſuppoſe that they were mentioned in the ſame 


place, becauſe the tranſactions in them were 
ſimilar, and not becauſe they were contiguous. 


We may, therefore, ſuppoſe that one of the 
ſabbaths was the 21ſt of April, the 12th or 19th 


of May, or, indeed, any. ſabbath during our 
Lord's ſtay in Galilee. 
If we conſider the events that paſled between 
this ſabbath on which the diſciples plucked the 
ears of corn, and on which Jeſus healed the man 
with the withered hand, and the. ſabbath on 
which he was rejected ar Nazareth, we ſhall not 
ſee the leaſt reaſon: to ſuppoſe that any other 
intervened between them ; for we have no more 
tranſactions than are expreſsly limited to one 


day, and hints of what might require two or 


regs! 

Having ned the violent reſentment of 
the phariſees, by the tranſactions of the laſt 
mentioned ſabbath, Jeſus retired into a deſert 
place, whither the multitudes followed him, 
and he healed them, Matt. xii. 15. At this 
time, alſo, he ſet apart the twelve apoſtles, 
Mark iii. 13. 

Admitting that theſe things took up Sunday, 
Monday, and Tueſday; Wedneſday the ſecond 
of May, will be the day on which he cured the 


blind and dumb demoniac, and held the diſ- 


courſe by the ſea- ſide, as recited in the preced- 
ing view of the Harmony, p. 101. On Thurſ- 
day, therefore, he might ſer out for Nazareth, 
and reach it the next day. 
. From 
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From the ſabbath on which he was rejected 
at Nazareth, May fiſth, to the feaſt of pentecoſt, 
which was on Wedneſday, May the 23d, we 
have two weeks and three days, and no account 
of any tranſactions that took up more than 
three or four days, except the miſſion of the 
twelve, which, as I have ſhown, p. $9, could 
not well take up more than a week. 5 
Suppoſing the miſſion to have been on Sun- 
day the ſixth of May, the return may be fixed 
& Sunday the 13th; and on the day following, 
Monday the 14th, Jeſus might feed the five thou- 
ſand, be ſeen walking on the fea that night, 
and hold the diſcourſe concerning bread the day 


following, Tueſday the 15th. 


As the moon changed on the 14th or 15th 
of this month, if moon light was abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary for the diſciples to diſcern Jeſus walking on 
the ſea, we mult get another week, by ſuppoſing 
either that Feſt” did not ſpend a ſabbath in 
Judea before his departure for Galilee, or in his 
firſt abſence from Capernaum; and then, the 
moon being in her laſt quarter, would give 
light in the morning. But I do not ſee that 
the hiſtory at all requires the light of the moon. 
It is not ſaid at what diſtance Jeſus was ſeen 
from the ſhip; and ir being then the fourth 
watch of the night, Matt. xiv. 25. it might be 
about day-break. Beſides, the ſtars, it is pro- 
bable, give more light in the clearer atmoſphere 

of Judea, than they generally do with us; 
and, except in the rainy ſeaſon, the nights are 
ſeldom cloudy. Or the moon would rife an 
hour or two before the ſun, if we ſhorten the 
| miſſion only a day or two. 


If 
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If I have acquitted myſelf to the ſatisfaction 
of my reader in the computation of time for 
the preceding part of the hiſtory, , it muſt, I ima- 
gine, be allowed, that every difficulty attending 
the hypotheſis I am endeavouring to ſupport, is 
ſurmounted, as far as it depends upon this com- 
putation ; fince, in the remainder of the hiſtory, 
we have fewer facts, and much more time for 
them. Indeed, it might be expected, that the 
facred hiſtorians would be more circumſtantial 
in their account of the firſt part of our Lord's 


_ miniſtry. The events of it being all new and 


extraordinary, would make a deep impreſſion on 
their minds; and each of them, having related 
an event or diſcourſe of any kind, would have 
little inducement to relate another that was fimi- 
lar to it, and that occurred later in the hiſtory. 
But the laſt events in the hiſtory, being much 
more ſtriking and important than the reſt, are 
related with great particularity by them all 
From the feaſt of pentecoſt to the feaſt of 
tabernacles, which was on Thurſday the 27th 


of September that year, was eighteen weeks ; 


whereas the events belonging to this interval 
cannot be ſuppoſed to have taken up one half of 
„ | 

It doth not appear that Jeſus made any long 
ſtay at Jeruſalem at this feaſt, The reaſon that 


is given why he did not chuſe to walk in Judea 


at that time was, that the Jews ſought to kill 
bim; and that reſolution was formed on the fuft 


ſabbath after the feaft, when he cured the im- 


potent man at the pool of Betheſda. 
The firſt event upon record after Jefus's re- 
turn to Galilee is his diſcourſe concerning tra- 


„%%%; _ 
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| ditions. -Soppolirig this to have been in the 


neighbourhood of Capernaum, his journey from 
thence to the coaſt of Tyre and Sydon, being 
about 60 miles, might take a fortnight or three 
weeks. As he made this journey in a private 


manner, which we may infer from his hope of not 


being known when he entered into a houſe, at the 
end of his journey, Mark vii. 24. (an expecta- 


tion which he could not have formed, if he had 


travelled by flow ſtages, preaching and working 
miracles all the way) and as he is not ſaid to have 
done any thing in that country, befides curing 


the daughter of the Syrophenician woman, we 


may conclude that the whole excurſion could 


not have taken * more than the time above 


mentioned. 
After his return we find him travelling 


through the coaſts of Decapolis, on the eaſtern 


ſhore of the ſea of Tiberias, where he cured one 
man who had an impediment in his ſpeech; 
and another who was blind. And this whole ter- 
ritory did not exceed twenty miles. in length, 


we may allow a week or a fortnight for this 


progreſs, at the end of which, being in a deſert 
place, where the multitude had been with him 
three days, Mark viii. 2. 0. e. 3 two 
nights and part of three ays) he again fed 
them by a miracle. 

Immediately after this event Jeluk went by 
ſhip to the parts of Dalmanutha, Mark viii. 
10. or Magdala, Matt. xv. 39. on the ſame 
ſide of the ſea, where he diſcourſed with the 
Phariſees concerning the ſign from heaven. 
After this he ny we We and at Bethſaida cu- 
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red a blind man. For thele events a week may 
certainly be deemed more than ſufficient. 5 
The next journey we have an account of is 
to Cæſarea Philippi, about forty miles; when, 
by the way, he began to foretell his ſufferings, 
which is expreſsly ſaid to have been ſix days be- 
fore the transfiguration, Matt. NVii. 1. on 3 
mount near Capernaum. If we allow a fort- 
night for this excurſion, we ſhall have found 
events for no more than ſix or eight of the ſe- 
venteen weeks that he was in Galilee at this 
time, allowing one week for his journey to and 
from Jeruſalem. For from the transfiguration 
to our Lord's taking his final leave of Galilee, no- 
thing is ſaid to have happened but the cure of 
the demoniacal child at the foot of the mount, 
and ſome diſcourſes at Capernaum in that neigh- 
bourhood. However, as Jeſus did not ſet out 
for this feaſt till after his brethren were gone 
up, John vii. 3. and did not arrive at Jeruſa- 
ſalem till about the middle of it, v. 14. (going 
perhaps for the greater privacy, by the country 
beyond Jordan, Matt. xix. 1. we may allow a 
tew days more for his ſtay in Galilee at this 
time. 
A very few days might ſuffice for all that 
paſſed ar Jeruſalem at the feaſt of tabernacles, 
as it conſiſted chiefly of diſcourſes with the 
Jews, related in the Seien and ninth chapters of 
John. 
What paſſed between this feaſt and the feaſt 
of dedication, nine weeks afterwards, we are no 
where informed; ſo that, to fill up this chaſm, 
hare been Ig to inſert in this place all 
20 4 thoſe 
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| thoſe diſcourſes and incidents mentioned by 
Luke, which I did not know how to diſpoſe of 
better. It is probable, that the manner in which 
our Lord paſſed his time in Judea was ſo ſimi- 
lar to the preceding part of his miniſtry in 
Galilee, that the evangeliſts, who all appear to 
have ſtudied conciſeneſs, thought it ſuperfluous 
to relate the particulars. There is, however, 
an abſolute filence in all of them from this 


time, till within a few weeks before our Lord's 


death ; except that John only mentions a few 
particulars of what paſſed at the feaſt of dedica- 
tion, ch. x. 

All that is faid to have paſſed between the 
feaft of dedication and the laſt paſſover, an in- 
terval of more than fixteen weeks, are the diſ- 
courſes beyond Jordan, the journey from 
thence to raiſe Lazarus, the retreat to Ephra- 
im, and the laſt journey through Jericho to Je- 
ruſalem; all which can hardly be ſuppoſed to 
have taken up four weeks, | 

It is by no means neceſſary for me to ga over 
the remainder of the hiſtory, as all Harmo- 
miſts are agreed with reſpect to the time in 
which it was compriſed, though they differ 
in their arrangement of particular facts. Not 
but that a review of the hiſtory of the laſt week 
before our Lord's death, wovld be favourable to 
the hypotheſis I am endeavouring to ſupport, 
as it would exhibit a ſcene of much more bu- 
ſineſs than J have had occaſion to bring into 
any two weeks before. 

It certainly appears, upon the whole, Fo 
one year was abundantly ſufficient for all the 
events 


* 
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the latter in Judea. 


length, lying eaſt and weſt, and about fifteen, or 
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events recorded in the evangelical hiftory, No 
perſon, reading Matthew, Mark or Luke, could 


poſſibly have imagined that they took up more; 


and every thing is perfectly we in John, ad- 
mitting the tranſpoſition of one chapter, the pre- 
ſent connection of which evidently ſhows it to 


be out of its proper place; and the interpola- 


tion of the word paſſover before feaſt of the Fews; 
a miſtake ſo eaſy, in fome early tranſcriber (by 
taking into the text a marginal illuſtration of + 
ſome perſon, who raſhly ſuppoſed the paſſover . 


was the feaſt referred to) and ſo much like 
other miſtakes, that are generally ſuppoſed to have 


been made, fince theſe books came from the 


hands of the original writers, that a much 


ſmaller advantage than is here propoſed by it 


- would juſtify us in admitting it. In fact, other 


critics have admitted it for different, and leſs 


weighty reaſons. There are perſons, however, 
who would not alter the prefent copies of the 
New Teſtament, though they were obliged to 


p_ that the public miniſtry af Chriſt 
laſted forty years inſtead of four, which is the 


general hypotheſis. 


1 ſhall conclude 8 with obſerving, 
that, according to the pes ing diſpoſition of 
our Lord's hiſtory, we have an eaſy plan of his 
public miniſtry, and obſerve a pretty equal diſ- 
tribution of his labours, to inſtru and convert 

the people of the Jews. For almoſt all the for- 
mer half of the year was ſpent in Galilee, and 


Galilee is a country of about forty miles in 


in 
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in ſome places twenty miles in breadth. Cana is 
ſituated in the weſtern part of it, Nazareth about 
the center, and Capernaum in the eaſt. This 
part of the country was, probably, the moſt 
populous, being ſituated upon the ſea of Galilee, 
which employed a great number of ſhips. 

Our Lord ſpent all the early part of his life 
at Nazareth ; but probably was not conſpicuous. 
He began to work miracles at Cana in the 
weſt, but preſently, leaving that place, he 

ſpent the firſt part of his public preaching in 
the more populous country about Capernaum 
in the caſt; after he had opened his commiſſion, 
as we may ſay, in Judea, and eſpecially in the 
parts near Jordan, where John had borne 
witneſs of him, and pointed him out to the 

le. 

3 the firſt weeks of his preaching in 
Capernaum and the neighbourhood, he was 
cloſely attended by his diſciples, who may be 

| ſuppoſed not to be yet qualified to preach them- 
ſelves, But before he left Galilee for that 
time, he removed to Nazareth, and its neigh- 
bourhood ; where the people muſt have been in 
ſome meaſure prepared to receive him; and not 
having much time to ſpend there, he ſent out 
the twelve apoſtles, two and two, to aſſiſt him 
in going over that country, which ſeems to have 
been but thinly inhabited. 

After Pentecoſt our Lord made a 1 
through Trachonilis, and to the utmoſt northern 
boundary of the land of Canaan, towards Tyre 
and Sydon, During this part of his ſtay. in 
waer it is not nne but that his diſ- 

| * ciples 
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ciples might aſſiſt him in preaching the goſpel, 
though it be not particularly mentioned. 

Taking his final leave of Galilee, Jeſus ſent 
out ſeventy diſciples, - to preach in the larger 
country of Judea. He alſo ſeveral times viſited 
the country beyond Jordan; nor was Samaria 
by any means neglected by him. 

Upon the whole, all the country that was 
formerly poſſeſſed by the twelve tribes, may be 
ſuppoſed to have been pretty equally enlight- 
ened by the preaching of the goſpel, and to 
have enjoyed nearly equal advantages, during 
the courſe of our Lord's r preaching. 


— 
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To the Editors of the Theological Repoſitory. 


* 
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GENTLEMEN, 


Dr. Duchal's Letter 1 Dr. Taylor oz the Doc- 
trine of Atonement having fallen into my hands, 
J. fend it ta you, as what, I doubt not, you will 

judge worthy of a place in your Repolitory. / 
preſume, that the world in general, aud Dr. 
Taylor's friends in particular, will not deem it 
diſbonourabis to make public a private corre- 
Spondence upon a ſubject ſo important and intereſt- 
ing, but will be pleaſed with the judicious obſer- 
vations of ſo eminent a perſon as Dr. Duchal. 
Jam, gentlemen, your s, &c. 
| C. R. 


A Letter from the Rev. Dr. Duchal of Dublin, to 

the Rev. Dr. Taylor of Norwich. 1 
Dear Str 3 = | 

AO you it muſt have a ſtrange appearance, 
that I have delayed fo long to anſwer 
your letter, and perhaps I ſhall appear no leſs 
trifling in the anſwer I give than I have been in 

deferring it ſo long. However, I ſhall not add 

to my fault by a tedious apology, which, if 

made at all, muſt be taken from circumſtances, 

which it would ſerve no ſort of purpoſe to com- 
municate. I ſhall, therefore, proceed to make 

| ſome friendly obſervations on your book con- 

| 5 eerning atonement. . | 


Your 
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Your ſentiments with reſpect to the efficacy 
of the ſufferings and death of our bleſſed Sa- 
viour, are, in a few words, fo fully and clearly 
expreſſed in p. 91 and 9a, that I think it not 
needful to quote any other paſſages. I con- 


ce clude, therefore, that the ſacrifice of Chriſt 
cc was truly and properly, in the higheſt degree, 


ce and far beyond any other, piacular and expiatory, 
« to make atonement for, or to take away ſin. 
«« Not only to give us an example; not only to 
« aſſure us of the remiſſion, or to procure our 
« Lord a commiſſion to publiſh the forgiveneſs 
ce of fin; but, moreover, to obtain that for- 
« givenels, by doing what God, in his wiſdom, 


e Judged fir and expedient to be done, in order 


ce ro the forgiveneſs of ſin, and without which, 


he did not think it fit and pe den to grant 


« the forgiveneſs of ſin.“ | 
| Now, Sir, it is certain, t chat God cannot do 


what is not fit and expedient to be done. And, 


if it was not fit and expedient to forgive ſin 
without the interpoſition of ſuch an expiation 


or atonement, then that atonement was really 
neceſſary to our obtaining pardon. This ſeem- 


eth to me, to be preſſed with great difficulties. 
That God would forgive ſin to the truly pe- 

nitent and reformed, muſt have been an article 

of natural religion in all ages, and a fundamental 


article too. For ſurely if there was not hope of 


pardon upon repentance and reformacion, de- 
ſpair muſt neceſſarily ſeize and poſſeſs every 
offender, that is, every man, and. there muſt 
have been an end of all religion. But, on the 
contrary, how naturally muſt men be led, from 
Juſt notions of the rs of God, and from 


the 
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the univerſal, moſt compaſſionable infirmity 
and imperfection of human nature, to believe, 
that God would be merciful to the penitent, and 
receive them into favour? And, how aſtoniſn- 
ing muſt the ſeverity of the divine adminiſtration 
appear, if it ſhould have been ſuppoſed to cut 
off all offenders, however penitent, and ſo the 
whole human race, without exception, from 
mercy and forgiveneſs? It ſeems to have been 
impoſſible, that any wiſe men could ever have 
entertained ſuch a notion; and therefore, they 
muſt neceſſarily have fallen into the other with 
much aſſurance, viz. that God would graci- 
ouſly forgive the ſincerely penitent. Now, how 
ever ſhocking the ſeverity juſt mentioned may 
appear, it ſeems to follow in a juſt conſequence 
from this principle, that ſomething abſolutely 
independent of the offenders, and which will 
be allowed to be voluntary in the ſupreme mind, 
(in this ſenſe of the word voluntary, that he 
might have withheld it) was requiſite to make 
it fit and expedient for him to pardon. For, 
had he withheld it, no pardon could have been 
granted. We are, in the holy ſcriptures, re- 
preſented as under the greateſt poſſible obliga- 
tions to the goodneſs of God, for ſending” his 
only begotten ſon into the world, to ſuffer and 
die for us; and can this be the meaning of it, 
that we are under the greateſt obligations to 
him for doing a thing, which, if he had not 
done, his own adminiſtration would have. been 
ſevere and rigorous, and unworthy of himſelf. 
Add to this, that there can be nothing more. 


plain _ that mankind, in this world, are 
; placed 


OY 
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placed in a ſtate of diſcipline, in which it is in- 
tended that, from the firſt beginnings and rudi- 
ments of virtue, they ſhould make progreſs 
towards a ſtate of maturity and perfection, daily 
correcting what hath been amiſs, growing 
in good affections, and advancing in holineſs. 
Now, in ſuch a tate, the forgiveneſs of faults 
and follies, upon repentance and reformation, 
ſeemeth to be really eſſential to the deſign of 
that ſtate, an eſſential part of it rather, and to 
follow it as naturally as light and ſhadows' go 
together. If there be no forgiveneſs, it is in 
vain to ſpeak of diſcipline in creatures morally 
imperfect. Theſe are ſome of the difficulties 
which preſs the opinion, that there was a fitneſs 
and expediency 1n forgiving fin in purſuance of 
an atonement or explation, ſuch, that without 
that atonement, God did not think it fit and 
expedient to forgive ſin, in other words, would 
not, and could not, have done it; ſo that in 


fact, had not our Lord Jeſus Chriſt come into 


the world, and ſuffered and died for us, or fome 
other atonement which would have anſwered the 
end, been made, there would have been no 
forgiveneſs. „„ 195 

Four ſenſe of the value of our Saviour's 
atoning ſacrifice in the ſight of the Father, and 
of the efficacy of it as lying in a character, and 
in the moſt conſummate merit that ever was ex- 
hibited on the theatre of this world, is liable 
to no ſort of objection, as far as I ſeey nor yet 
is this principle, that the merit of one perſon 
may be profitable to others, and procure for 
them certain favours from the ſupreme ruler, 


which 
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which they would not otherwiſe have enjoyed; 
of which you have, in ſeveral places, given in- 
ſtances directly to the point. But, the great 
- queſtion in the preſent caſe is, how far this is 
to be carried? We may, indeed, conſider the 
forgiveneſs of ſin under the notion of a mere 
indemnity, and of delivering the offender from 
the pains and penalties he hath incurred, with- 
out his being reſtored to the love and favour 
of God. But, I think, this is never the mean- 
ing of the word pardon, in the New Teſtament, 
which always, as far as I have obſerved, and 
can remember, ſignifies not only freeing men 
from deſerved puniſhment, | but taking them 
into the favour and love of God. If this be a 
juſt repreſentation of the matter, it ought to be 
carefully attended to. For, undoubtedly, no- 
thing can recommend an offender to the favour 
and love of God, but fincere repentance, that 
is, a new character. Here, our ideas ſeem to 
be clear, and without all perplexity. God can 
love nothing but what is in itſelf lovely; and, 
as he will always love what is in itſelf lovely 
as ſuch, fo his. love will be in proportion to 
what is amiable in the object. Here, nothing 
can determine the ſupreme mind leſs or more, 
but the quality of the object. No merit of 
any other perſon can have any place. By the 
merit of one, certain favours may be procured for 
another; but love can never be fo procured. 
It follows perſonal worth, and that only, and 
always in proportion to the degree of it. So 
chat, in reality, fo far as the remiſſion of fin ſig- 
nificth being: reſtored to the love of God, no- 
8 ug 
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g ching can effect this, but the putting on the 


new man, and an amiable character. No atone- 
ment whatever can have the leaſt influence here. 
I own, we may imagine to ourſelves, on the 


other hand, a perſon by ſincere repentance and 
- attaining to a new character, ſuppoſe an eminent 


one, become the object of his Maker's love, 
and yet caſt into a ſtate of condemnation and pu- 
niſhment for the fin and evil he hath done in 
his former bad ſtate of mind; and, we ſee in 
human adminiſtrations, the moſt bitter repent- 
ance doth not hinder the laws from having 
their courſe, and this for very obvious reaſons, 
and which perfectly ſatisfy the mind. - But, 
when we imagine ſuch a meaſure in the divine 
adminiſtration, where the ſtate and diſpoſition 
of the mind are perfectly known, how dread- 
fully uneaſy doth it fit upon the human heart? 


A perſon really the object of God's love, and 


yet given up to extreme miſery! He is beloved 
of God, but his treſpaſſes not forgiven him! 


On the other hand, how agreeable to the heart 


to believe, that all whom God loveth, ſhall, 
in proportion as he loveth them, be happy ? 
And, it muſt be owned, to imagine one rule 
for the exerciſe of the Jove of God, or for his 
diſpleaſure, and another rule extremely different 


for conferring happineſs, or inflicting miſery, is 


attended with no ſmall difficulties. 
But, before I leave this head concerning the 


efficacy of merit, or eminent virtue in one 


perſon for procuring favours from God for ano- 
ther, you will allow me to take notice of a 

age in your book, which, though it does 
No. IV. Vol. II. 5 not 
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not come in chap. viii. yet relateth directly to 
the ſubject. The paſſage is in chap. x. p. 105. 
« But, pardon in the goſpel is raiſed to a very 
« high degree, and repentance 1s there made 
ce available, not only to exempt from puniſh- 
« ment, but alſo to gain a new and glorious 


te ſtate of being in eternal life; which ſurely 
« is a ſtretch of favour far beyond the natural 


e value of repentance. It may be naturally fit 


te to continue in a happy ſtate of being un- 
te blemiſhed virtue, a ſinleſs, ſteady obedience, 
& which hath done nothing to forfeit, and every 
© thing in its power to ſecure the bleſſing of 
ce jts Maker; but, what claim can a ſinner, de- 
cc ſerving of deſtruction, have to a glorious im- 
© mortality in the preſence of God, ſuppoſing 
« he doth repent and reform?“ On all this 
I would obſerve, that there is no natural value 
in repentance, by which it may be ſaid to de- 
ſerve, or have a claim to a happy immortality; 
and that a ſincere penitent, upon his repentance 
and reformation, hath, in point of righteouſneſs, 
no ſuch demand, can have no ſuch expettation. 
But, I imagine, that we are not at all to direct 
our hopes from the infinite goodneſs of God, 
or to meaſure them by any apprehended rule of 
proportionable merit and reward. Suppoſe an 
unblemiſhed virtue in this life, and a ſteady ſin- 
leſs obedience from firſt to laſt; who can 
ſay, that there is any proportion between this 
and an eternal duration in a ſtate of perfect 
happineſs? It hath, on the contrary, been ſaid, 
that if God ſhall pleaſe to bring into being, and 
- continue in it for a longer or ſhorter term, per- 
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ſons, whoſe exiſtence was a real bleſſing and 


happineſs to them, while they poſſeſſed it; it 


would not at all be unrighteous or hard in their 


Maker to deprive them of their being, when 


the deſigned time of their duration was expired, 
even ſuppoſing they had, through the whole of 


life, been perfectly innocent. Their being was 
ſtill a bleſſing to them. You know, ſome wri- 


ters of great name have declared themſelves of 


this opinion. The goodneſs of God is, indeed, 


ſuppoſed to grant perpetuity of exiſtence to 


the pure and innocent; but, who would claim 
ſuch an. ineſtimable thing as eternal perfect 
happineſs, in point of righteouſneſs or equity ? 
The matter ſeems to be this; that ſuch as are 
worthy, and the objects of God's favour, ſhall 
be continued in exiftence, and made happy in 
it, we believe from the infinite goodneſs and 


liberality of the divine mind. It is quite incon- 
ceivable that a God of ſuch goodneſs ſhould 


voluntarily, and without any neceſſity, extinguiſh 


the being of perſons who are the objects of his 
favour. If, indeed, in the vaſtneſs of the crea- 
tion; if in the immenſity of ſpace, there was 
not room for them; if he did not know how to 


diſpoſe of them, or what to do with them, ſuch 


an extinction of beings, good and worthy, might 
be imagined; but no otherwiſe. And their 


continuance for ever in being is a thing, the 


aſſured hope of which doth not ariſe from any 


claim in the way of righteouſneſs, but from the 


love of God to real and ſubſtantial worth. This 


muſt ever forbid the perſon who is poſſeſſed of 
it, to apprehend that God will deſtroy his be- 


x2 ing. 
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ing. And, in the ſame manner, we cannot bur, 
from the goodneſs and love of God, infer, that, 
if he continueth ſuch in being, he will make 
that being happineſs to them. Now let this 
be applied to the penitent offender, who is be- 
come a new character, and lovely in the ſight 
of his Maker, who perfectly knoweth his tho- 
rough converſion, and that this new character 
will prove an abiding one; and can it be ſuppoſed 
he will extinguiſh fuch a being? This would 
be, in reality, juſt in the ſame manner inconſiſtent 
with all our notions of love and goodneſs, as 
in the caſe already put, of one who had not ſinned. 
In a word, if the hope of immortal, happy ex- 
iſtence doth not ſpring from merit and the pro- 
portioning of reward to it, which cannot be 
the caſe, but from the goodneſs and love of 
the Supreme Being, this hope muſt take place 
in every inſtance in which a perſon is the ob- 
ject of divine love, and is conſcious to himſelf 
of thoſe qualities which muſt render him ſo. 
God is _ and love will never deſtroy its 
own object in any caſe; and if it preſer veth its 
object in exiſtence, it will likewiſe unqueſtion- 
ably make that exiſtence happy. Let it then 
be ſuppoſed, that by means of our bleſſed Sa- 
viour, and in reſpect to his conſummate merit, 
we enjoy high eternal advantages, which we 

ſhould not otherwiſe have enjoyed; yet, on the 

other hand, zo imagine is poſſible, that immortal 
happineſs ſhould not be conferred on the perſons 
who are not the objects of divine love, is ex- 
comedy . Surely, if love follows the new 
amiable 
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amiable character of a ſincere penitent, immor- 
tal, happy exiſtence muſt follow that love. 
The paragraph which goeth before that from 


which the laſt quotation is taken, relateth directly 
to the main ſubject, and the principal difficulty 


which lieth in our way in treating it. There, 


p. 104. you ſay, „But, God muſt here be con- 


ce ſidered in a public capacity as a magiſtrate, 
te as the governor of the univerſe; and fin as the 
ce only diſorder, miſchief, and miſery, among his 
cc ſubjects, which alone can corrupt and ruin them, 
« and which, therefore, above all things, he muſt 


ce be concerned to prevent and reform; now, 


* in this view, are we ſure that a ſimple abſo- 
ce Jute pardon, even of the penitent, is agree- 
ce able to rectoral, goodneſs, and the ends of 
ce government, which are the good order and 


6 ws pgs of the rational creation ?” And 
again, p. 105. © Faſy, indiſcreet pardons 


« may — encouragement to tranſgreſſion, and 


0 forgiveneſs lightly obtained, may give a light 


te Opinion of wickedneſs, not only to the offen- 
« der himſelf, but to all his fellow ſubjects.“ 
Here, it may be obſerved, that, according to 


the goſpel ſcheme, the pardon of the penitent 
is, in fact, as ſimple, as abſolute, as: if there 


had been no atonement or expiation at all, i. e. 


nothing is required of them but repentance for 
the remiſſion of ſin. Indeed, if any thing labo- 


rious or expenſive had been required of them, if 
any pains or penalties had been inflicted on them, 


it might have been ſaid, that their forgiveneſs 


was not lightly obtained; but as the goſpel ex- 


7 was W for them, and independent 


I 1 alto- 
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altogether of them, nay, without ſo much as 
their knowledge, the pardon with respect to them 
is as lightly obtained, as if there had been no 

ſuch expiation. This is ſo plainly the fact, that 
there needeth no enlargement. And ſo, if the 
ſtreſs of the cauſe is laid upon the unfitneſs of 
Ibeir obtaining pardon lightly, the unqueſtion- 
able fact overthroweth the argument for expia- 
tion taken from it. But let us ſuppoſe, that 
rectoral goodneſs ſaw it fit to inſiſt on an expia- 
tion, fit to anſwer the ends of government, and 
ſupport the order and happineſs of the moral 
creation; particularly, that tranſgreſſion might 
be diſcouraged, and that obtaining forgiveneſs 

lightly might not give a light opinion of wicx- 
edneſs to the offender himſelf or his fellow- 
ſubjects; the great queſtion is this, what preciſe 
inſtruction, by the pardoning of ſin in purſuance 
of an expiation, and not without it, was inten- 
ded to be conveyed to the offender or his ſel- 
low- ſubjects? Is the meaning of it a declara- 
tion, that pardon is not at all to be expected 
without expiation? And, notwithſtanding the 
moſt ſincere repentance, there ſhall not be any 
forgiveneſs? That even with reſpect to creatures 
from the very firſt, in a ſtate of imperfection and 
diſcipline (for, this muſt be taken in to make 
the argument concluſive to the point in queſtion) 
this ſhall be the rule of the divine adminiſtra- 
tion? If this be the inſtruction intended by it, 

it hath, indeed, a plain tendency to make the 
ſubjects of God's moral kingdom afraid of ſin- 
ning and breaking his laws; but what is the 
light in which it ſetteth God's government? 


Had 
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Had not an expiation or atonement been made 
for me, which was not in my power, and in 
which' no agency of mine could have any influ- 
ence, it depending entirely upon the will of 
another, I muſt have for ever deſpaired of par- 
don, notwithſtanding the moſt ſincere repent- 
ance. This ſeemeth to me to be a fair repre- 
ſentation, and if ſuch is the inſtruction intended 
to be given by expiation, it is well worthy of 
being conſidered ſeriouſly, whether it can in the 
eye of the moral creation, do honour to God's 
government, and recommend it to their eſteem, 
or him to their love; but, if this is not the in- 
ſtruction this conſtitution giveth, what is the 
inſtruction whereby honour is done to our 
Maker? The plain meaning ſeems to be; you 

. ſhall have pardon, but, you ſhall not have it 
lightly; and if that is not done which ſhall pre- 
vent the imputation of it being lightly given, 
you ſhall not have it at all. Let it be added to 
all, that, in the account you give of the parti- 
cular reaſons why this method of expiation was 
taken, which appeared to me to be an excel- 
lent one, the tendency of what our bleſſed Sa- 
viour hath done and ſuffered to deliver us from 
the power of fin, and to make us holy in all 
manner of converſation, is that which you have 
principally inſiſted upon. It is granted, that 
the great immediate influence is on us, to bring 
us to a thorough repentance and reformation 
of life, And you ſay, very juſtly, that there- 
fore this expiation is honourable on God's 
part, and doth honour to his government, be- 
cauſe it is the moſt effectual means of promoting 
” LE 4 repentance 
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5 repentance and holinefs of life. | Is not then re- 


>ntance, is not reformation of life and holi- 
neſs, the direct end of expiation, without which, 
with reſpect to individuals, it muſt have been 
fruitleſs and vain? And, will not the whole, at 
laſt, come to this, that God choſe to forgive ſin 
in that manner, that might moſt effectually pro- 
mote repentance and reformation ? And, is not 
the obvious inference from this, that, where re- 
pentance and reformation are really found, the 
great, though not the only end of expiation, and 
that which rendered it ſo highly honourable to 
the divine government, is anſwered; and whe- 
ther men know any thing of it or not, or indeed, 
whether the expiation and atonement had been 
made or not, their fins ſhould have been for- 
given them. | 
Thus, Sir, I have, with the greateſt frankweſs, : 
laid before you, the difficulties which have oc- 
curred to my own mind; and, as you will, as a 
lover of, and an earneſt ſearcher after truth, be 
pleaſed with this, ſo you will the more readily 
excuſe my freedom, and eſpecially if any thing 
improper hath dropped from me, when I have 
aſſured you, there is nothing in this world I can 
more earneſtly deſire, than to ſee this matter 
cleared up in all reſpects. In the mean time, 
I think the chriſtian world is greatly obliged to 
you, for the labour you have beſtowed on this 
important ſubje&, which is indeed not in vain; 
for, I am perſuaded, you have furniſhed us with 
the true key for opening a way through the dif- 
_ ficulties that have been thought to attend it. I 
Tull, in the remaining part of this tedious 
letter, 
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letter, in a few looſe hints, lay before you what 


| hath been ſuggeſted to my thoughts in purſuing 


your plan. | 

I do not find that the ſcripture ſaith much 
concerning the neceſſity of expiation and atone- 
ment, 1n order to the forgiveneſs of fin. That 
God hath appointed the great expiation by the 
blood of Chriſt, is evident. And, we ſee, the 
Jewiſh conſtitution was ſuch, that, without 
ſhedding of blood there was no remiſſion. But. 


all will allow, that this conſtitution was poſitive. 
And, in the patriarchal religion, we do not 


meet with any facrifices for ſin, though there is, 
in the ſacred records, frequent mention of al- 
rars and ſacrifices, We read likewiſe in Luke 
xxiv. 26, that * Chriſt ought to have ſuffered 
ce theſe things, and to enter into his glory.” 
But ſurely, this may refer to a poſitive con- 


ſtitution and appointment, and not to any #e- 
Cthſity antecedent to that appointment. If there 


are any expreſſions in ſcripture which plainly 
point out an antecedent mzeceſſity, they have 


_ eſcaped me. As for that in Rom. iii. 26, your 


paraphraſe hath cleared the ſenſe of the place, 


and overthrown the argument raiſed upon it. 


The truth is, the neceſſity of expiation (and, 
what is ſaid of neceſſity may be applied to expe- 
diency, which amounteth to a moral neceſſity) 
is a notion which men ſeem to have taken from 


conſidering the ſufferings and death of Chriſt, as 


a proper ſatisfaction to the juſtice of God, rather 


than from any expreſs declarations of ſcripture. 


Or, they have argued, @ poſteriori, that ſuch an 
0 LL . amazing 
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amazing thing as the death of our Saviour would 
never have been, if it was not neceſlary. 
But let it be ſuppoſed, that God both could 
and would have forgiven ſin without any ex- 
piation, other than the ſincere repentance of 
the offender, if no other had, by his infinite wiſ- 
dom, been appointed, and would have conti- 
nued the penitent in exiſtence, and made that 
exiſtence happy ; yet, upon this ſuppoſition, 
there ſeems to be very noble ends anſwered by 
the ſacrifice of our Saviour, and which are in- 
worthy of ſuch an interpoſition, and ſuch 
a ſcene of wonders. The plain fact, which 
cannot be. conteſted by any believer, is this, 
that, our bleſſed Saviour, being obedient unto 
death, even the death of the croſs, therefore 
God hath exalted him, given him a name above 
every name, inveſted him with authority to 
pardon, and give eternal life to his ſervants ; 
and, in one word, made him the bleſſed chan- 
nel by which all divine favours and bleſſings 
flow out to us. 5 . 
Here was, on our Saviour's part, the moſt con- 
ſummate merit that ever was exhibited, and moſt 
pleaſing to the Father, a merit which approved 
itſelf in the greateſt trials, and which, without 
ſuch trials, could not have been ſo conſpicuous. 
Our Lord was made perfect by his ſufferings. 
Now the crowning this merit with ſuch pecu- 
liar glory and power, was the moſt folemn teſti- 
mony the parent of the univerſe could give of 
his love of virtue and worth, as in his eye the 
moſt excellent of all things, and that it ſhould 
always be the object of his favour and care. 
| LE To 
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To this merit we ſee the greateſt reſpe& and 
regard is had which could poſſibly be had. He 
hath obtained a name above every name, and 
all things are put under him, he only excepted 
who did put all things under him. And, on ac- 
count of his merit, we obtain many favours 
and privileges which we ſhould not otherwiſe 
have enjoyed, which layeth us under ſtrong ob- 
ligations to him. 


ain; as this confficution of the mediatariel pr 


kingdom did the greateſt honour to our Saviour, 
ſo our receiving the remiſſion of ſin and the 
bleſſings of the goſpel covenant in this manner, 
is a conſtant memorial to us of our own un- 
worthineſs, and a wonderful and moſt effectual 
manner of impreſſing our minds with a juſt 
ſenſe of fin. This ſeemeth. to be one great, 
perhaps the principal intention of conferring 
any favours on the ill-deſerving by a mediator 
of diſtinguiſhed merit, conſtituted. ſuch on ac- 
count of his merit, and it is very expreſsly in- 
timated in the holy ſcriptures. And I make no 
doubt to ſay, it is an end worthy of being ſerved 
by ſuch extraordinary means. For if moral 
rectitude be the moſt excellent of all things in 
the creation of God, and which he hath made 
the ſource of higheſt happineſs, and moral tur- 
pitude the moſt deformed and miſerable; . to 
impreſs the mind deeply with this, is the greateſt 
and moſt important ſervice. which can be done to 
moral agents in a. ſtate of diſcipline. ., And 
therefore, no means which can poſſibly. anſwer . 
this end, can be too great to be uſed, nothing 
that ean be done or ſuffered too valuable We. 
| | ſwer 
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ſwer it. And a diſpenſation calculated to ſerve 
this purpoſe, however extraordinary that diſpen- 
ſation may be, is perfectly worthy of the wiſ- 
dom and goodneſs of God. It is, indeed, no 
difficult matter in genera], to convince men of 
the evil of fin in point of ſpeculation, and of 
the miſery to which it expoſeth them; bur the 
hardeſt thing in the world, 7 make them feel this 
conviction, ſo as to break off their fins, and turn to 
true holineſs of life. And it would ſeem, if there 

any ingenuouſneſs of heart left, that nothing 
can ſo much prepare the mind for this, as con- 
ſidering ſeriouſly, that to call and engage us to 
repentance, this divine perſon came into the 
world, and ' ſuffered and died for us. Who 
would not flee from that unhappy ſtate from 
| which he came to redeem us? Who would not 
embrace that happineſs to which he came to exalt 
us? But theſe things are much more fully and 
ſtrongly expreſſed in your book, and ſo there need- 
eth no enlargement upon them. However, it is 
undoubtedly to be conſidered as one great end of 
this mediation, that our minds may be deeply im- 
preſſed with a ſenſe of unworthineſs and guilt, and 
it ſpeaketh the divine intention to make this im- 
prefſion moſt ſenſible and laſting, that ſuch ex- 
traordinary means are 'uſed.- And here I think 
the greateſt ſtreſs is ro be laid. By this conſti- 
tution the parent of our ſpirits hath taken the 
moſt effectual method of impreſſing our ſpirits 
as he would have them impreſſed, and to give 


us ach a ſenſe of things as be would have us 


ever io retain. The means uſed, are indeed, 
moſt amazing, but evidently fit to anſwer the 
end, and known in experience to be fo, | 


As 
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As to the ſcriptural expreſſions concerning 
ſacrifices for ſin (evidently the Jewiſh phraſeology) 
if it ſhould be alledged, that all that is here 
ſaid concerning mediation doth not come up to 
the proper and full meaning of them, you have, 
indeed, furniſhed me with an anſwer. Many 
of thele expreſſions are of a figurative kind; 
and bold and ſtrong figures they are. How- 
ever, perhaps the cleareſt and ſimpleſt idea of 
ſacrifice, is, that it is the offering up of a life 
to the honour of God, and, indeed, in an act 
of religious worſhip. And ſurely, our Saviour's 
offering himſelf on the croſs to ſerve the pur- 
poles of divine goodneſs, by which he did the 
higheſt: poſſible honour to the Father, may be 
very properly termed a ſacrifice. And may it 

not be very properly conſidered as a facrifice 
for ſin, inaſmuch as this glorious act of obedi- 
ence, which was ſo pleaſing to the Father, was 
performed on the behalf of finners, and was the 
condition upon which he obtained power to pro- 
nounce an authoritative pardon. This power was 
given him as the reward of his conſummate 
merit, which. merit evidently lies as the founda- 
tion of the whole chriſtian economy. 


1 am, dear Sir, 
| Your moſt affectionate, 
and obedient ſervant, 
J. DUC HAL. 
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An Attempt to prove that the Reſurrection takes 
Place immediately after Death. 


HOUGH all chriſtians agree that there 
is a future ſtate, we find a conſiderable 
difference among them with reſpect to the time 
when this ſtate ſhall begin and be perfected. 


J intend, therefore, to examine theſe opinions, 


and then eſtabliſh what ſeems to be the ſcrip- 
tural account of the matter. 


As to the Popiſh doctrine of purgatory, : 


find no difficulty about it, being entirely without 
foundation in ſcripture, hurtful to the cauſe of 
virtue and religion, and calculated only to 


ſtrengthen the power and gratify the avarice of 


the clergy. Paſſing this, then, 1 ſhall examine 
the common opinion concerning a future ſtate 
of rewards and puniſhments, viz. That imme- 
diately after death, the foul being ſeparated from 
the body, ſhall appear in the world of ſpirits, ſtand 


before the judgment-ſear of Chriſt, and receive 


a ſentence either of juſtification or condemna- 
tion, according to the deeds done in the body. 

That this ſentence ſhall be paſſed upon wh 
and executed in ſuch a manner, that the ſpirits 
of juſt men ſhall immediately paſs into glory, 
and the poſſeſſion of ſuch happineſs as is, at 
preſent, beyond our conceptions ; and that the 
fouls of wicked men ſhall, in like manner, 
enter into a ſtate of inconceivable miſery ; 
where both ſhall remain until the end of the world. 


When Chriſt ſhall come again and raiſe their 
bodies 
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bates out of the duſt, every ſoul being united 
to its own body, and every body changed in 
| ſuch a manner as that they may exiſt for ever in 
happineſs or miſery; that, after this reſurrec- 
tion, there ſhall be a general judgment and a 
_ righteous ſentence paſſed upon every one, and 


executed in ſuch a manner, that the righteous 


ſhall then obtain a degree of happineſs vaſtly ſu- 
perior to what they enjoyed in a ſtate of ſepara- 
tion from the body; and the wicked, in like 


manner, ſhall ſuffer a much greater degree of 


puniſhment than ever they did before; both of 
which ſhall be eternal. The greater part of 
chriſtians ſeem to be of this opinion. 


With this 1 have fully been ſatisfied until of 
late, when, upon a ſerious and impartial review 


of the ſubject, the following difficulties aroſe 
in my way: 

Firſt, If every one ſhall be Zan and a 
_ righteous ſentence paſſed upon them immedi- 
ately after death, I can ſee no reaſon, conſiſtent 
with divine wiſdom, why they ſhould be judged 

a ſecond time, at the end of the world. If 
a could be an error in the firſt judgment, 
there might then be a neceſſity for another; but, 
this can never be the caſe; ſhall not the judge 
of all the earth do right? Shall the firſt judg- 
ment only relate to men's actions in this world, 
and the ſecond only to their conduct in ano- 
ther? This might be very proper and conſiſtent, 
if the ſtate of ſeparation after death was to be 
a ſtate of probation, like the preſent; but this 
is not the caſe. At the ſecond judgment, it is 
allowed, that every individual perſon, and every 
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action ſhall be tried, and the ſentence impartial 
as well as the firſt. To what purpole, then, is 


the laſt judgment? Shall heaven and hell be 


emptied of their inhabitants after they have 


been juſtly rewarded and puniſhed for thouſands 


of years? Shall there be again a folemn trial 
whether they deſerved ſuch treatment, or not? 
How contrary 1s this to the order of judicial pro- 
ceedings amongſt men? Or, ſhall the laſt judg- 
ment be appointed only to renew and confirm the 
ſentence of the firſt ? No, ſurely. But, perhaps it 


will be ſaid, that the general judgment is ap- 


pointed to convince the whole world, that God's 
dealings with men are juſt and equitable. But what 
_ neceſſity is there for a ſecond judgment to anſwer 
this end? For if every man, at death, receives 
a righteous ſentence from the Supreme Judge, 
he will, no doubt, that moment be convinced 
of its equity with reſpect to himſelf; and this, 
I think, is ſufficient, unleſs our curiofiry muſt 
be gratified, ſo far as to give us particular in- 
formation how God deals with every individual 
of his ſubjects. This is ſuch an impertinent cu- 


rioſity, as, 1 believe, never will take place. If 


1 am fully ſatisfied of the equity of my own ſen- 
tence, I ſhall never entertain the leaſt ſuſpi- 
cion of his being unjuſt towards others. But, 
notwithſtanding all theſe difficulties, if J could 
find the doctrine of a firſt judgment at death, 


anda ſecond at the end of the world, clearly 


revealed in the ſcripture, I ſhould readily give 
my aſſent to it, though I could not underſtand 


the reaſons for both. But this is far from 


e caſe, 
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The inſpired writers tell us, in the plain- 
eſt terms, and very frequently too, that there 


will be a judgment; but no where, that 1 


remember, do they ever mention that we ſhall 


be judged twice. From all which it would 
appear to me, that either the future ſtate of 


rewards and puniſhments will immediately ſuc- 
ceed death; or that men ſhall neither be re- 
warded or puniſhed till the laſt and general 
Judgment. | 95 . 
But, ſecondly, with reſpect to the reſurrection 
of the ſame individual body immediately before 
the laſt judgment, I am in great doubts. 1ſt, It 
is certain the human body is in a perpetual flux; 
the ſame quantity of matter, and the ſame indi- 
vidual particles are continually changing; the 


living fœtus in the womb proceeds from ſmall 
beginnings; when born into the world it daily 


increaſes, through infancy and youth, till man- 


hood; from thence it declines to old age. In 


one period it is delicate, beautiful and ſtrong, 
in another it is worn out with infirmities and 
covered with deformities, even in the ſame 
age. How different is it in fickneſs and in 
health? Now, ſeeing that is the cafe, I am at a 


loſs to know what is underſtood by the refur- 


rection of the ſame individual body. Ts it that 
exact quantity of matter which conſtirutes our 
bodies at the inftant of death? If ſo, why ſhould 
the ſame individual particles of marter be raiſed 
rather than thoſe which did, at any other time, 


belong to the body? It is affirmed by ſome, 


that' theſe bodies muſt rife, in order to ſhare in the 
rewards and puniſhments of a future ſtate. 
But that is eMremely fooliſh; for if theſe were 

No. IV. Vol. II. 2 capable 
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Capable of being rewarded and puniſhed, why 


were they not treated in this manner all along, 
as well as the fouls to which they belonged ? 
But the truth is, bodies are incapable of either 
rewards or puniſhments, and, therefore, the re- 
ſurrection of the ſame individual body, is un- 
neceſſary for that end. I ſhall not, at preſent, 


Vu hich the reſurrection of the ſame body is evi- 
dently connected, eſpecially conſidering that the 


ſcriptures affirm no ſuch doctrine. The apoſtle 


Paul, who has given us the cleareſt and fulleſt 
account of this ſubject, plainly denies the reſur- 
rection of the ſame individual body. After 
proving the certainty of a future ſtate againſt 
ſome in the church of Corinth, who denied it, in 
the fifteenth chapter of his firſt epiſtle, he intro- 
duces an objection in theſe words, But ſome men 
will ſay, How are the dead raiſed up, and with what 


bodies do they come ; he anſwers, Thou fool, that 


which thou ſoweſt is not quickened except it die, 


i. e. the grain you ſow in the earth, muſt firſt die 


before any other grains of the ſame kind ſpring 
out of it, and that which thou ſoweſt, thou ſowe)! 

not that body that ſhall be, but bare grain, it may 
chance of wheat or ome other grain, but God 
giveth it a body, as it hath pleaſed him; and 10 
every ſeed his own body. Now it is evident, that 
the ſeed ſown, and the grain that ſprings from 
it, or is produced by it, are two different things; 
ſo are the preſent and future bodies of men. 
Then he ſhews at the thirty-ninth ver. that all the 
different kinds of animals have bodies formed 


in a \ Manner exactly ſuited to their different na- 
"24 . „ tures 


repeat all the difficulties and abſurdities with 
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tures and conditions of life: All fleſh is not the ſame 
fleſh : but there is one kind of fleſh of men, another 
fleſh of beaſts, another of fiſhes, and another of 
birds. Now, his argument is this, If God has 
formed ſome bodies to walk and creep upon 
the earth, others to fly in the open air, and 
ſome to ſwim in the watery element, he can 


alſo make bodies fit for the inviſible: and hea- 


venly world, then he adds in the following 


verſe, that, there are bodies celeſtial, and bodies 
lerreſtrial; there are heavenly bodies as well as 
earthly, and theſe are vaſtly different from one 
another ; the glory of the celeſtial is one thing, 
and the glory of the terreſtrial is another thing. 
There is one glory of the ſun, and another glory of 
the moon, and another glory of the ftars ; and ſo 
alſo is the reſurrection of the dead, i. e. in the other 
world men ſhall have bodies exactly fitted to 
the region they inhabit. Then he ſnews the 
vaſt difference between our preſent bodies, and 

thoſe we ſhall have in a future ſtate, or at the 
reſurrection. I is ſown a corruptible body, it 
is raiſed in incorruption ; it is ſown in diſbonour, it 
is raiſed in glory; it is ſown in weakneſs, it is raiſed 
in power ; it is ſown a natural body, it is raiſed a 
ſpiritual body ; then he adds, ver. 50. Now this 
I jay, brethren, that fleſh and blood cannot inherit 
the kingdom of God ; neither doth corruption inberit 
incorruption. Now, if the bodies of men at the 
reſurrection ſhall differ ſo far, both in quantity 
and quality, as it evidently appears they will, 
I cannot conceive how. it can be. ſaid, with any 


propriety of language, that theſe individual 


doen: ſhall be raiſed immediately before the 
TY | £2 | general 
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| general judgment, in order to render our hap- 
is complete. 
The reſurrection of the body, therefore, ac- 
cording to ſcripture, ſeems to be our entrance 
into celeſtial bodies, quite different from the 
preſent, as the apoſtle obſerves, 2 Cor. v. 1. 
For we know that if our earthly houſe of this ta- 
 bernacle, viz. the preſent body, was diſſolved, 
we have a building of God, another body, an 
| bouſe not made with bands, eternal in the — 
For in this (body) we groan earneſtly, defiring 
to be clothed upon, with an houſe (or body) 
which is from heaven. It ſeems evident to me, 
therefore, that as there is but one reſurrection, 
and one judgment, ſo theſe muſt either imme- 
diately ſucceed death, or they muſt be delayed 
till the ſecond coming of Chriſt. But, accord- 
ing to the general opinion of chriſtians, theſe 
grand events are removed to a great diſ- 
tance, and placed at the end of the world, 
which, of conſequence, gives us no hopes of any 


happineſs till that time comes. 


Thirdly, I find in ſcripture, that all the pro- 
miſes of future happineſs are to be accompliſhed 
only at the reſurrection, and the coming of Chriſt. 
Our Saviour being once invited by one of the 
Chief phariſees to eat bread on the ſabbath day ; 
when he was come into the houſe he ſaid unto 
him, When thou makeſt a dinner or a ſupper, call not 
thy friends, nor thy brethren, neither thy kinſmen, 
nor thy rich neighbours, leſt they alſo bid thee again, 
and a recompenſe be made unto thee; but when 
thou. makeft a feaſt, call the poor, the maimed, the 
| 177 the blind, and thou ſhalt be Bleſſed ; for they 


cannot 
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cannot recompenſe thee ; for thou ſhalt be recompenſed 


at the reſurrection of the juſt. Luke xiv. 12— 14. 
There is no mention of an intermediate ſtate of 


| happineſs between death and the reſurrection. 
In ike manner he obſerves, in anſwer to the 


ſadduces, that hey which ſhall be accounted 
worthy to obtain that world, and the reſurreion 
from the dead, neither marry, nor are given in mar- 
riage : neither can they die any more; for they are 
equal unto the angels; and are the children of God, 
being the children of the reſurrefion, Luke xx. 
35, 36. Here it ſeems evident, that the other 
world and the reſurrection are the ſame, and 
ſhall begin at the ſame time. This is the will of 
bim that ſent me, that every one that ſeeth the ſon, 
and believeth on him, may have everlaſting life ; 
and I will raiſe him up at the laſt day. John vi. 


40. The everlaſting life, here promiſed, is to 


begin only at the laſt day, at the reſurrection. 
In the ſeventh chapter of Matthew, 22, 23. our 
Saviour obſerves, that certain men, endowed 


with ' miraculous gifts, but of wicked lives 


would entertain ſtrong expectations from him, 


even at the day of judgment; Many will ſay 


unto me in that day, Lord! Lord! bave we not 
propheſied in thy name? and in thy name caſt out 
devils ? and in thy name done many wonderful 
works 2 And then I will profeſs unto them, I never 
knew you ; depart from me all ye that work iniquity. 
This ſentence will be paſſed upon them in the 
day of judgment. Their ſtate will then only 
be fixed ; but a judgment immediately at death, 
and another at the end of the world, can lay 
2 5 no 
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no foundation for the ene pretenſions of 
| ſuch wicked men. 

Our Lord exhorts his diſciples, Let your Joins 
be girded about with truth, and your lights burning, 
and ye yourſelves like unto men that wait for their 
Lord. Bleſſed are thoſe ſervants whom the Lord, 
when he cometh, ſhall find watching ; verily 
T ſay unto you, that he ſhall gird himſelf, and make 
| them to fit down at meat, and will come forth and 
ferve them ; and if he ſhall come in the ſecond watch, 
or come in the third watch and find them ſo, bleſſed 
are- thoſe ſervants. And this know, that if the 
good man of the houſe had known what hour the 
thief would come, he would have walched, and 
not ſuffered bis 22775 to be broken through... Be ye 
therefore ready alſo, for the ſon of man cometh at 
an hour when ye think not. Then Peter ſaid 
unto him, Lord ſpeakeſt thou this parable to us, 

or even 10 all? And the Lord ſaid, Who then is 
that faithful and wiſe ſteward, whom bis Lord 
hall make ruler over bis houſhhold, to give them - 
their portion of meat in due ſeaſon. Bleſſed is that 
ſervant whom his Lord, when be cometh, ſhall find 
fo doing; of a truth, I ſay unto you, that be 
will make him ruler over all that he hath. But if 
that ſervant ſay in his heart, My Lord delayeth 
his coming; and ſhall begin to beat the men-ſervants 
and maidens, and to eat and drink and be drunken, 
the Lord of that ſervant ſhall come in a day when 
he laoketh not for bim, and at an hour when be is 
not aware, and will cut him aſunder, and will 


appoint him his r with 0 unbelievers. Ae 
xii. 36—46. | 
Of The 


* 
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The apoſtle Paul informs us, that, there is a 
iy of the righteous judgment of God, who will 
render to every one according to his deeds ; to them 
who, by a patient continuance in well-doing, ſeek for 
glory, honour and immortality, eternal life; but 
unto them that are contentious, and obey not the 
truth, but obey unrighteouſneſs, indignation and 
wrath, tribulation and anguiſh upon every ſoul of 
man that doeth evil. But when ſhall theſe things 
come to paſs? he adds, in the day when God 
ſhall judge the ſecrets of men by Jeſus Chriſt. 
Rom. ii. 5, 6. Now, in all theſe paſſages, 
there is no mention of any happineſs between 
death and the coming of Chriſt, and therefore 
we are exhorted to fix our joyful expectations 
upon that intereſting period. Set your affections 
on things above, and not on things on the earth; 
for ye are dead, and your life is hid with Chrift in 
Cod; when Chriſt, who is our life, ſhall appear, then 
ſhall ye alſo appear with him in glory. Col. in. 2, 
3, 4. The grace of God, that bringeth ſalvation, 
bath appeared unto all men, teaching us, that deny- 
Ing ungodlineſs and worldly luſts, we ſhould live ſo- 
berly, righteouſly and godly in this preſent world, 
looking for that bleſſed hope, and the glorious ap- 
pearing of the great God, and our Saviour Feſus 
Chriſt. Titus ii. 11—13. Be patient, therefore, 
brethren, ſaith the apoſtle James, unto the coming 
| of the Lord. Behold, the huſbandman waiteth for 

the precious fruit of the earth, and hath long pa- 
tience for it, until be receive the early and latter. 
rain. Be ye, thertfore, alſo patient ;  ftabliſh your 
hearts, for the coming of the Lord draweth near. 


ra not one againſt another, brethren, leſt ye be 
C4 condemned. 
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condemned. Behold, the judge fandath before the 
door. James v. 7, 8, 9. Wherefore, gird up the 
leins of your mind; be ſober, and hope to the end, 
for the grace that is to be brought unto you at the 
revelation of Jeſus Chriſt. 1 Peter i. 13. And 
now, little children, abide in him, that when he ſhall 
appear, we may have confidence, and not be aſhamed 
before him at his coming, 1 John 11. 28. L- ſhort, 
we find no reward promiſed in the gol) | till 
Chriſt ſhall come. Behold I come quickly, ſays 
he, and my reward is with me, to give every man 
according as bis work ſhall be. Rev. xxii. 12. 
Accardingly we find the martyrs, under the Old 
Teſtament diſpenſation, directed all their hopes 
to the reſurrection, as the apoſtle obſerves to 
the Hebrews. Women received their dead raiſed 
to life again, and others were tortured, not accept- 
ing deliverance, that fo might obtain a better 
reſurreftion. Heb. xi. 

To this period the primitive chriſtians di- 
reed all their hopes under N If fo 
be we Suffer with Chriſt, we ſhall alſo be glorified 
together. For I reckon that the ſufferings 97 this 
preſent lime, are not worthy to be compared with 
_the glory that ſhall be revealed in us. For the ear- 
neſt expectalion of the creature, waiteth for the 
manifeſtation of the ſons of God: for the creature 
was made ſubject to vanity (or death) not willingly, 
but by reaſon of bim who bath . the ſame 
in hope. Now what is that hope? It is a deli- 
verance from corruption ; becauſe the creature 
Hſelf alſo ſhall be delivered from the bondage of 
corruption, into the glorious liberty of the child of 

God: eats we know that the whole creation * 
an 
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and travaileth in pain together until now, (i. e. 
under theſe mortal bodies) and not only they, but 
ourſelves alſo (the apoſtles) who have the firft- 
fruits of the ſpirit ; even we ourſelves groan within 
ourſelves, waiting for the adoption. What is that? 
The reſurrection from the dead, viz. be redemp- 
lion of our body. Rom. viii. 17, &c. This is 
what he ſo SE deſired and longed for; 
_ that I may know him, and the power of bis reſur- 
rection, and the fellowſhip of. his ſufferings, being 
made conformable unto his death, if by any means I 
might attain unto the reſurreftion of the dead. 
Phil. iii. 10, 11. And accordingly he died in 
the full aſſurance of a joyful hope of this happy 
event. I am now ready to be offered up, and the 
time of my departure is at hand. I have kept the 
fauh; henceforth there is laid up for me a crown 
of righteouſneſs, which the Lord, the righteous 
| judge, will give me in that day, and not lo me only, 
but to all them that love his appearing. 2 Tim. 
iv. 6, &c. From the whole, then, it ſeems 
evident, that between death and ghe reſurrection, 
or the coming of the ſon of man to judgment, 
there is no intermediate ſtate of rewards or pu- 
niſnments. For the apoſtles of our Saviour ex- 
pected no ſuch ſtate, neither do they give us py 
ground to hope for it. 
Theſe arguments have prevailed upon me 
to abandon the common opinion, and ſearch 
for another, entirely free from theſe difficul- 
ties. Accordingly I was led from them 
into a different way of thinking, and which 
appeared to be the natural and unavoidable 
_ conſequence of the preceding arguments, 
namely, That death is not only the diffolution 


of 
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of the Denman body, but alſo a total extinction 
or ſuſpenſion of all thought, intelligence and ac. 
tivity; that in this ſtate the dead ſhall continue 
till the end of the world and the ſecond coming 
of Chriſt, when the ſoul ſhall awake as out of 
a profound ſleep, and all its faculties be renewed; 
that then the dead ſhall ariſe out of their graves, 
appear in judgment, and receive their ſen- 
tence according to the deeds done in the body. 
This J found to be the opinion of many learned 
and good men, and appears to be favoured 
by ſeveral paſſages in ſcripture, where the dead 
are repreſented as in a ſleep, in a ſtate of ſilence, 
_ darkneſs, forgetfulneſs, and inactivity. For if 
all the promiſes of the goſpel, relating to a fu- 
ture. ſtate, are directed only to the reſurrection, 
the coming of Chriſt, and the day of judgment; 
and if theſe great and intereſting events will 
happen only at the end of the world, then it 
evidently follows, that there is no happineſs nor 
miſery till that time, and, therefore, the ſtate of 
the dead muſt be a ſtate of inſenſibility. This 
appeared to me a juſt concluſion; ; but, upon 
| ſecond thoughts, I found this opinion liable to 
great difficulties as well as the former. 

Firſt; It appears inconſiſtent with the prin- 
ciples of ſound philoſophy. I can form very 
clear and diſtin ideas of body and ſpirit, which 
are the conſtituent parts of human nature; I am 
acquainted with the qualities of both ; the one 
poſſeſſeſs extenſion, ſolidity, diviſibility, gravity, 
figure, inaCtivity, &c. the other thinks, per- 
ceives, remembers, reflects, and is active, &c. 
Theſe 9 are eſlentially different from one 

| another, 
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another, and, conſequently, ſo are the ſubſtances 


in which they exiſt, Now, when I ſuppoſe a 
body that 1s neither ſolid, nor extended, nor 


diviſible, nor figured, and diveſted of all its 


eſſential properties, I have no conception of it 
at all; when theſe are taken away, it is then, 
to all intents and purpoſes, totally annihilated. 
The caſe is the ſame with reſpect to the mind; 
when all thought, remembrance, activity, and 
every other property belonging to it are ex- 
tinguiſhed, I have then no longer any idea of 


it: diveſted of all its eſſential properties, it is 


then deſtroyed, and exiſts no more. 


I know it has been ſaid, that actual thinking | 


is not eſſential to the mind, and that it ſometimes 


ceaſes to think even while we are alive, as in 


a fainting fit, a ſound ſleep, &c. But all the 


arguments which have been offered to prove 
this are vain. They: only prove that: we do not 


always remember what we think. 1 do not re- 


member one thought that paſſed: through my 
mind upon the firſt day of January laſt. Will 


any one from thence conclude, that I was in a 


ſtate of inſenſibility all that day? In ſhort, it is 


one thing to think, and another ding to remem- 
ber what we thought. 

Now if the ſtate of the dead be a $i of f in- 
ſenſibility, in which all thought and activity 
ceaſe till the reſurrection, then the mind loſes all 


its eſſential properties; ; we can form no concep- 


tion of it; it has no exiſtence, but is wholly 
annihilated. _ 


It is impoſſible, then, to form any idea of the 


ſtate of the dead, but as a mere 3 ; 
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fimilar, in all reſpects, to the condition of thoſe 
ſouls which never yet exiſted. | 

But even ſuppoſe the ſouls of men to exiſt in 
ſuch a ſtate, what valuable end can it ſerve in 
the creation; for God does nothing in vain. 
An immenſe multitude of ſouls in a ſtate of 
inſenſibility can be of no uſe to themſelves; they 
can be of no uſe to others; they are of leſs 
ufe in the univerſe, than the meaneſt particles 
of matter are in the ſyſtem of nature. Is there 
neither room nor employment ſor them in ſome 
different region, that they muſt all be, for a 
long time, as if they had not been? Or can we 
ſuppoſe that they are kept in this ſtate of inſen- 
ſibility till che laſt day; only that the Supreme 
Judge may have leſs trouble in raiſing them 
all at once, and judging them all in a body ? 
In ſhort, as I can form no idea of minds wholly 
inſenſible and inactive for thouſands of years, 
ſo I can form no idea or. conception of any 
wiſe end, that ſuch a multitude of beings can 
ſerve | in | hb creation of God, 

Secondly; This ſtate of inſenſibility, 1 5 
very gloomy and uncomfortable impreſſion upon 
the mind. Death is juſtly called the king of terrors; 
it reduces the wonderful ſtructure: of the human 
body into rottenneſs and corruption; it diſſolves 
all the ſweet and endearing connections of 
ſocial life, and robs us of every delightful en- 

joyment this world can afford. But ſhould it 
proceed farther, and diveſt us of all conſcious 
exiſtence, this is yet more terrible than all? 
This ſtate, ind „ is N to abſolute 
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miſery, and may afford ſome conſolation to a 


wicked man; but to a man, conſcious of his 
own integrity and the divine approbation, it muſt 


be extremely diſagreeable in a dying hour. To 


this it will be anſwered, that time not perceived 


is no time ; that where there is really no ſucceſ- 


ſion of ideas, there is really no time at all; and 
that to the dead, the moment of their diſſolu- 
tion, and the moment of their re 

in a manner, the ſame, without any interval. 1 
grant, indeed, that where there is no ſucceſſion 


of ideas, there can be no perception of time; 
but ſtill I find that this philoſophical nicety can 


never baniſh from my imagination, the melan- 


choly proſpect of a long and tedious interglal 


between death and the reſurrection. 


Let any one ſuppoſe an immediate entrance 


into a ſtate of, eternal happineſs at death, and 


a ſtate of ten thouſand years inſenſibility between 


death and the reſurrection ; let him compare the 
two together, and tell me which of theſe he 
would chuſe, as moſt agreeble and comfortable. 
I ſhall ſuppoſe two men cruelly perſecuted for 
righteouſneſs ſake, and under ſentence of death 
for their religion; the one expects an immediate 
admiſſion into the heavenly world; the other 
looks forward into a ſtate of joyleſs inactivity, 
and hopes for heaven only after thouſands of 
years hence. In this caſe, 1 think, it is very 
eaſy to judge which of the two will die with the 
greateſt conſolation. The firſt of theſe opinions, 
then, is evidently more favourable to the cauſe 


of virtue and religion than the other, and, I be- 
lieve, it will be found, upon due examination, 


that 


eſurrection, are, 
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that all the martyrs have ſuffered under ſuch 
a perſuaſion. _ 

Bur farther, in the third has, a Gone. of 
inſenſibility is, in my view, directly contrary to 
many paſſages of ſcripture. The apoſtle Paul 
evidently ſuppoſes that the human ſoul can 
exiſt in a ſtate of happineſs immediately after its 
ſeparation from the body; I knew a man in Chriſt 
above fourteen years ago, ſays he, ſpeaking of him- 
ſelf, (whether inthe body I cannot tell, or whether out 
of the body I cannot tell, God knoweth;) ſuch an one 
caught up to the third heaven. And I knew ſuch 
a man (whether in the body, or out of the body, I 
cannot tell, God only knoweth : ) how that be was 
caught up into paradiſe, and beard unſpeakable 
words, which it is not lawful for a man to utter. 
2 Cor. xii. 2, 3. It is true, indeed, the apoſtle 
was not dead and buried at the time when this 
happened, but if the foul becomes inſenſible 
when ſeparated from the body, he never could 
have been in paradiſe, and heard ſuch unutter- 
able things; and his uncertainty depended upon 
the poſſibility of a ſeparate ſtate of conſcious 
exiſtence. | | 

Our Saviour's argument againſt the ſaddu- 
cees, 1s utterly inconſiſtent with a ſtate of inſenſi- 
bility. Now, that the dead are raiſed, even Moſes 
ſhewed at the buſh, when he called the Lord the 
God of Abrabam, the God of JJaac, and the God of 
Jacob. For be is not @ God of the dead, but of 
the living; for all live unto him. Luke xx. 27. 
28. From theſe words it 1s evident, that Abra- 
ham, Iſaac, and Jacob were then living in ano- 


HY! ca and that all the paſt generations of 
men, 
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men, though dead to us and gone from the 
world, are nevertheleſs alive in the ſight of God, 

and in another ſtate; for all. live to him, 5 
though they may be dead to us. Our Saviour's 
argument has no force at all againſt the ſad- 
ducees, if this be not his meaning. The parable 
of the rich man and Lazarus, can never be 
conſiſtent with the doctrine of inſenſibility. 

It points out an immediate ſtate of happineſs 
and miſery, Luke xvi. 22. And it came to paſs 
that the beggar died, and was carried by the 
angels into Abraham's boſom ; the rich man alſo 
died, and was buried, and in bell be lifted up bis. 
eyes, being in torments. Now, if any one ſhould 
affirm, that theſe rewards and puniſhments, re- 
late only to what will follow at the reſurrection, 
and general judgment, the following words will 
clearly diſcover the abſurdity of ſuch a ſuppoſition; 
for while the rich man was tormented in hell, he 
had five brethren living in his father's houſe; pray 
thee, father Abraham, ſays he, that thou wouldeſt ſend 
to my father's houſe, for I have five brethren, that be 
may teſtify unto them, leſt they alſo come into this mo 
of torment. 27, 28. he adds, ver. 30. If one went 
unto them from the dead, they will repent. Now if 
the ſtate of the dead was a ſtate of abſolute inſen- 
ſibility, the rich man could have made no requeſt 
at all, and the requeſt he made would have been 
to no purpoſe, , For what information could a 
man, coming from a ſtate of inſenſibility, give 
to the inhabitants of this world; he could tell 
them nothing at all. Beſides, Abraham* s an- 
ſwer ſuppoſes, that Moſes. .and the prophets 
could inform the living; that immediately after 

death, 
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death, men go into a ſtate of happineſs or mi- 
ſery. They have Moſes and the prophets, let them 
hear them. Let any man examine our Svaiour's 
_ anſwers to the penitent thief on the croſs, and 
ſee if he can, without the utmoſt violence done 
to the text, reckon it conſiſtent with the doc- 
trine of inſenſibility. Lord, remember me, ſays 
he, when thou comeſt into thy kingdom. And Jeſus 
aid unto him, Verily I ſay unto thee, to day ſhalt 
thou be with me in paradiſe. Luke xxiii. 42, 43. 
Paradiſe is ſurely the ſtate of the bleſſed, the 
third heaven, to which Paul ſays he was taken 
up, and heard vnutterable things; at twelve 
o'clock in the day, our Saviour obſerved, that 
before night they ſhould be in that happy world. 
It is very trifling to ſay, That one day is with the 
Lord as a thouſand years, and a thouſand years as 
one day; for we are ſure it is not ſo with us; 
and Chriſt, no doubt, ſpoke according to the 
common acceptation of the words among men. 
For otherwiſe, the penitent thief muſt have been 
greatly impoſed upon, expecting heaven that 
day, and yet diappointed for a thouſand years 
to come. Theſe words muſt, therefore, be 
taken in ſuch a ſenſe, as is conſiſtent with the 
character of our Saviour, in whoſe lips there was 
no We: Moreover, his dying words upon the 
crols may very well explain his meaning, And 
when Jeſus had cried with a loud voice, be ſaid, 
Father, into thy hands I commit my ſpirit; 
and having ſaid thus, be gave up the ghoſt. Luke 
xxiii. 46. Theſe alſo were the dying words of 
his firſt martyr e 7. bey ſtoned him, calling 

W upon 
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upon God, and ſaying, Lord Jeſus! receive my ſpirit. 
Acts vii. 59. At that time he ſaw the beavens 
opened, and the ſon of man flanding on the right 

band of God. Can we now ſuppoſe that he 
prayed only for admiſſion and preſervation in the 
ſtate of inſenſibility, or that he deſired an abun- 
dant entrance might be adminiſtered unid him, into 
the everlaſting kingdom of our Lord "Jeſus Chriſt. 
The laft, in a1 probability, was what he deſired, 
and alſo obtained. In the firſt chapter of the 
epiſtle to the Philippians, verſe 20, the apoſtle | 
told them, That Chrift ſhould be magnified in bis 
body, whether it were by life or 2 For, ſays 
he, 10 me to live is Chriſt, and to die is gain. But 
if I live in the fleſh, this is the fruit of my labour; 
yet what I ſhall chuſe, I wot not; for I am in a 
ſtrait between two, having a defire to depart, and 
to be with Chriſt, which is far better, than to hive 
in this world. But, if death be a ſtate of in- 
ſenſibility, it is ſurely far better to live in this 
world, than to depart. out of it. He muſt 
ſurely be very. wretched, who would chuſe to be 
deprived of all conſcious exiſtence, rather than 
to live here. There is no ground to ſuppoſe, 
that the apoſtle here had any view of an imme- 
diate tranſlation to heaven, after the manner of 
Enoch and Elijah, as ſome imagine, for he ex- 
preſsly mentions death and life, as the two 
things he was in ſuſpenſe about, and clearly inſi- 
nuates, that it would be gain to himſelf to die, 
becauſe he would be immediately with Chriſt. If 
we compare this paſſage with what be fays in the 
2 Cor. v. 6. Therefore we are always confident, 
| knowing that whilft we are at home in the body, 
No. IV. Vol. II. Aa „ 
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we are abſent from the Lord. We are confident, 1 


ſay, and willing rather to be abſent from the boch, 
and to be preſent with the Lord. Wherefore we 


labour, that whether preſent or abſent we may be 


accepted of bim. Here is as plain a declaration 
as can be expreſſed in words, that as ſoon as a 


good man is abſent from the body, or dead, he 


is immediately preſent with the Lord, and will 
be accepted of him. In his firſt epiſtle to the 
Theſſalonians, v. 9, 10. he obſerves, that God 
hath not appointed us to wrath, but to obtain ſal- 
vation through our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, who died for 
4s; that whether we wake or ſleep, we ſhould live 
together with bim. At the tenth verſe. of the 
preceding chapter, he mentions thoſe that are 
aſleep, viz. the dead, and here he adds, That 


whether wwe wake, 1. e. whether we live in this 


world, or ſleep, i. e. die and enter into another 
world, wwe ſhould live together with him; but how 
can theſe live together with Chriſt, who enjoy 
no manner of life at all, but are utgly inſen- 
ſible? In his epiſtle to the Romans, he obſerves, 
Mone of us liveth to bimſelf, and no man dieth to 
himſelf; for whether we live, we live unto the 
Lord, and whether we die, wwe die unto the Lord; 
whether we live, 2 or die, we are the Lord's. 


Chapter xiv. 7, 8. Whether living or dead we 


are the ſervants of the Lord Jeſus. In the ſixth 
chapter of the Revelation, at the ninth ver. John 


obſerves, And when be had opened the fifth ſeal, | 


T ſaw under the altar (the altar of incenſe, within 
the veil) the ſouls of them that were ſlain for the 
word of God, and for the teſtimony which they held ; 
and * cried with a loud 1 Jong, How 


long 5 
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long, O Lord, holy and true, doſt thou not judge 


and avenge our blood on them 'that dwell on the 
earth. And white robes were given unto every one 


of them ; and it was ſaid unto. them, that they 


_ ſhould ref yet for a little ſeaſon, until their fellow- © 
ſervants alſo, and their brethren, that ſhould be 


killed as they were, ſhould be ' fulfilled. Theſe 
martyrs are repreſented in the viſion, under the 
altar of incenſe, to ſignify God's gracious ac- 
ceptance of their conſtancy and perſeverance in 
the faith, according to theſe words of the Pſal- 
miſt, Precious in the fight of the Lord, is the death 


of bis ſaints ; they are in a ſtate of reſt ; for as the 


apoſtle obſerves, There remaineth a reſt for the peo- 
ple of God; that is, a ſtate of happineſs after 
death. White robes were given to every one 
of them. Theſe were emblems of purity, marks 


of honour and diſtinction conferred upon them; all 


which ſeem evidently to point out an immediate 


tate of happineſs to good men. After this again, 


at the opening of the ſixth ſeal, he adds, I beheld 
and a great multitude which no man could number, of 
all nations, and kindreds, and people, and tongues, 
food before the throne, and before the lamb, clothed 
with white robes and palms in their bands, and they 
cried with a loud voice, ſaying, Salvation to our God 


which fitteth upon the throne, and to the lamb. Im- 


mediately all the heavenly inhabitants ſaid Amen, 
and joined in the ſong. And one of the elders ſaid 


unto me, Theſe are they which came out of great 


tribulation, and have waſhed their robes, and made 
them white in the blood of the lamb; therefore are 
they before the throne of God, and ſerve him day 
and ni 805 in his temple ; ; and he that fit!eth on the 
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throne ſhall dwell among them; they ſhall hunger no 
more, neither thirſt any more, neither ſhall the ſun 
light on them, nor any heat ; for the lamb ſhall feed 
them, and ſhall lead them unto living fountains of 
waters, and God ſhall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes. Rev. vil. 9, &c. Now there arc 
three things which make me believe that this 
is a repreſentation of the ſtate of good men 
immediately after death. Firſt, The deſign of 
the whole prophecy, which is to encourage and 
ſupport true chriſtians under all the hardſhips and 
perſecutions of the preſent ſtate, and ſurely no- 
thing can anſwer that end better than a proſpect 
of entering into immediate happineſs. Secondly, 
According to the order of the prophecy, this 
viſion is repreſented immediately after a ſtate 
of long and ſevere perſecution, which the church 
ſuffered from the heathens, till the reign of Con- 
ſtantine the Great; and therefore it muſt be 2 
deſcription of the happy ſtate, into which theſe 
faithful martyrs were admitted. Thirdly, The 
happy ſtate. here deſcribed, can never be ap- 
lied to any period of the chriſtian church, even 
in its greateſt proſperity. 
Too the ſame purpoſe John obſerves, Ser 
xiv. 13. And 1 beard a voice from heaven, ſaying 
unto me, Write, bleſſed are the dead which die in 
the Lord, from henceforth ; yea ſaith the ſpirit, that 
they may reſt from their labours, and their works 
do follow them. Here it is evident that the dead, 
which die in the Lord, are bleſſed or happy; 
Immediately after they die. Henceforth they 
reſt from their labours or ſufferings, and 
their good works do follow them to the 


other I and make them meet for the 
inheritance 


, 
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inheritance of the ſaints in light. This gives 


the greateſt encouragement to patience or per- 
ſeverance, - which is the principal intention of all 
theſe prophecies. From all theſe paſſages I have 
mentioned, it feems very clear, that the ſtate of 
the virtuous dead, is not a ſtate of inſenſibility, 


but a ſtate of the higheſt felicity and glory. I 
ſhall obſerve only one thing further upon this 
ſubject. The apoſtle Paul aſſures us, That to this 
end Chriſt both died and roſe, that he might be Lord 
both of the dead and of the living. Rom. xiv. 9. 


Now, we know very well, that his lordſhip and 


dominion over the living conſiſts in his govern- 


ing them by his laws, and the diſpenſations of 


his providence. But, if the dead are in a ſtate of 
inſenſibility, I can conceive no authority, no 
government he can poſſibly exerciſe over them, 
nor, in ſuch a ſtate, are they capable of any. 


His kingdom is not of this world, properly 


ſpeaking : it is in heaven, in the world to come. 
Now, if he has no ſubje&s of the heavenly 
race in that ſtate, capable of moral government 


and rational obedience, then the whole of his 
authority over men muſt be limited to this world 


only. But if, on the other hand, the ſpirits 


of juſt men made perfect, do immediately enter 


into his inviſible kingdom ; if they are ſubject 


to his ſupreme authority, and made happy under 
his wiſe and gracious adminiſtration ; if this be 


the caſe, then we can form a very honourable con- 
ception of his kingdom after death, and of the 
happy ſtate of hole who ſhall be admitted into it. 
But, perhaps it will be ſaid, that he is Lord of 
the dead only in this ſenſe, that he will raiſe 
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them all to life again at the end of the world. But 
granting that to be true, it will evidently follow 
then, that between death and the reſurrection, 
they have no ſhare in his mediatorial kingdom, 
no, nor even then alſo, any further than to be 
judged by him; for after the laſt judgment he 
ſhall deliver up the kingdom to God, even the Fa- 
ther ; and when all things ſhall be ſubdued unto 
him, then ſhall the ſon alſo himſelf be ſubject unto 
him that put all things under. him, that God, even 
the Father, may be all in all. 1 Cor. xv. 24—28. 

From the whole, then it appears to me, firſt, 
That the common opinion of an intermediate 
ſtate of imperfect happineſs, between death and 
the reſurrection, has no ſufficient foundation in 
ſcripture. Secondly, That the opinion of an 
intermediate ſtate of abſolute inſenſibility, is 
evidently repugnant to many clear and inconteſ- 
tible paſſages in it. What, then, ſhall we con- 
clude from both theſe, that really there is no 
intermediate ſtate of any kind, but that the re- 
ſurrection, the coming of Chriſt, and the judg- 
ment will immediately follow the inſtant of our 
death. This, I am inclined to believe, is the 
true ſcripture doctrine of a future ſtate.— My 
reaſons for this opinion are as follows : 

Firſt, When I conſider the true notion of a 
reſurrection, I find it will neither agree to the 
opinion of thoſe: who apply it to the raiſing of 
the ſame individual body, nor of thoſe who 
apply it to the raiſing of the ſoul from a ſtate 
of inſenſibility. 1. The reſurrection does not 
conſiſt in raiſing from the grave the ſame in- 
div 4 bodies. 1 have, in a manner, 12 . 
this 
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this before, but ſhall here ſet it in a ſtronger 
light. For this purpoſe, let us conſider the 


force of our Saviour's argument againſt. the 
ſadducees. This ſect of men denied that there 
is any future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments 
after death. The diſpute between them and 
our Saviour, was not whether theſe ſame bodies 
we live in, will riſe again in a future ſtate. 


No; but whether we ſhall enter into another 


world after death, be happy or miſerable 
there, according to our preſent conduct. This 
they denied. This our Saviour proved by a 


very ſhort. and concluſive argument, Luke xx. 


37. Now that the dead are raiſed, ſays he, even 
Moſes ſhewed at the buſh, when he called the Lord, 
the God of Abraham, the God of Iſaac, and the 


- God of Jacob; for he is not a God of the dead, but 


of the living, for all live unto bim. Now, it is 
evident from theſe words, that our Saviour un- 


dertakes to prove a fact already paſt, not an 


event yet to come, namely, that the dead are actu- 
ally raiſed, and particularly he mentions Abraham, 
Haac, and Jacob, who had riſen from the dead 


long before that time. The proof he brings is 


in theſe words, I am the God of Abraham, the 
God of Jſaac, and the God of Jacob. Theſe words 
were, ſpoken to Moſes our of the burning buſh. 


Theſe patriarchs had gone the way of all fleſh. 


ſome hundreds of years before that time, and 


yet theſe: men were alive in anether world. 
From whence it is evident, that as ſoon as we 
enter into another world, we riſe from the dead. 
The argument here has no relation to the bodies 


of theſe men. They! are not ſo much as men- 
on „ tioned 
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tioned in the diſpute. It is further obſervable, 
that our Saviour expreſsly ſays, That all live to 
God; that is, all who die live to him; and if all 
who die live to him in another world, then, 
conſequently, all who die are raiſed from the 
dead as well as Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob; 
for the argument, by which our Saviour proves 
the reſurrection of theſe three patriarchs, at the 
ſame time proves, that all who die, are, in like 
manner, raiſed from the dead. Accordingly the 
evangeliſt Mark, uſes an expreſſion very gene- 


ral and applicable to all men, as touching the 


dead, that they riſe or enter immediately into 
another world, Mark xii. 26. From all this it 
is evident, that the reſurrection ſignifies only an 
immediate entrance into another world, and 
that all who die enter immediately into that 
world, and are immediately raiſed from the 

dead. Accordingly our Saviour ſpeaks of the 
reſurrection of the dead, as a work continually 
going on, like the regular courſe of nature in this 
world. My Father worketh hitherto, and I work ; 

the fon can do nothing of himſelf, but what be ſeeth 
the Father do; for what things ſoever be doeth, 
theſe alſo doeth the Jon likewiſe. John v. 17, 19. 
Then he mentions one particular work, which 
the Father is employed in, and in which he 
himſelf was alſo to be employed; for as the Father 
raiſeth up the dead, and quickeneth them, even ſo 
the fon quickeneth whom be will. ver. 21. | 
Thus it appears, that the reſurrection of the 

dead, or an entrance into a ſtate of future rewards 
and puniſhments, is not a work reſerved to be 


Gone all at once at the end of the world, but a 


work 
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work continually carrying on. That a future 
ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, after death, 
is the juſt and proper notion of the reſurrection, 
will alſo appear from the fifteenth chapter of the 
firſt of Corinthians, In that church there were 
ſome who denied that doctrine, Now, ſays he, if 
Chriſt be preacbed, that be roſe from the dead, how 
ſay ſome among you that there is no rgſurrection of 
the dead. The reſurrection of Chriſt was what 
they all believed, and from thence he proves a 
future ſtate. His arguments have no relation 
at all to the reſurrection of the ſame body. IF 
Chriſt be not raiſed, then they alſo which are fallen 
afleep in Chriſt are periſhed, 18. How are they 
periſhed? Muſt we all periſh, if our bodies, which 
we have at preſent, do not rife from the grave, 
Is it impoſſible for rhe ſpirit to exiſt without 
the body? No, ſurely. Then death muſt be 
the deſtruction of both, which was the opinion 
of the ſadducees. But, if the ſoul can exiſt 
without, or after the diſſolution of the body, 
then the apoſtles argument has no force at all, 
if applied to the reſurrection of the ſame body. 
His adverſaries might have replied, « Your 
« concluſion is falſe; for though this body 
ce ſhould never riſe again, yet our ſouls might 
ce be happy or miſerable in a future ſtate, 
ce without any body, or in a different one from 
« the preſent.” But if, by the reſurrection, he 
means a future ſtate, then his argument is un- 
anſwerable; and it is this; If there be no fu- 

ture ſtate, then they alſo which are fallen aſleep 

in Chriſt are periſned. And as the apoſtles and 
primitive chriſtians were expoſed to all — 
4 8 | 0 
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of perſecutions in this world, he adds, in the fol- 
lowing verſe, what explains the former, and 
confirms what he had ſaid, that the reſurrection 
means only another world; F in this life only 
we have hope in Chriſt, we are of all men 
moſt miſerable; if there is not another world 
after death, we are fools to ſuffer ſo much in 
this. And at the thirty-ſecond verſe, he obſerves 
If after the manner of men I have fought with beaſts 
at Epheſus, what advantageth it me, if the dead 
riſe not? Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we . 
die. That is, if there be no ſtate of rewards 
and puniſhments after. death, then we may live 
as we pleale. From all this it is evident, that 
by the reſurrection, we are to underſtand only 
a future ſtate. His arguments prove this, but 
do, by no means, prove the reſurrection of the 
ſame individual body. At the twenty-ſecond ver. 
he obſerves, That as in Adam all die, even ſo in 
Chriſt ſhall all be made alive. In this compariſon 
two things are implied, 1. Like Adam, and in 
conſquence of his one offence, all men ſuffer 
death, fo like Chriſt, in conſequence of his perfect 
obedience, ſhall all be raiſed from the dead. 2dly. 
As all die, not at one. and the ſame time, but 
according to the ſucceſſion of generations, ſo all 
ſhall be made alive, not at one and the ſame time, 
but according to a certain order and ſucceſſion al- 
ſo; this the apoſtle expreſsly affirms in the follow- 
ing verſe; All. ſpall be made alive; but every man in 
his own order, i. e. every man ſhall riſe again or 
enter into a future ſtate immediately after his death 
in this world. If we apply theſe words to the 

ane of the lame re we then 2 
. | tne 
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the apoſtle's meaning; if we apply, them. to a 
future ſtate, we may eaſily conceive, the order 
of the reſurrection. The order in which men 
die, explains the order in which they are made 
alive; one dies to-day, and immediately riſes 
into another world. A ſecond dies to-morrow, 
and immediately follows him, and ſo on, every 
one in his own order, till the laſt generation, 
who ſhall not die but be changed; and as for 
the bodies of men after death, he gives us alſo _ 
a very clear account of theſe in his anſwer to 
this queſtion, Bu. ſome men will ſay, How 
are the dead raiſed up, and with what bodies do 
they come; i. e. if men ſhall enter into a future 
ſtate immediately after death, what ſort of bo- 
dies will they have? This he looks upon as a 
very fooliſh queſtion, and yet condeſcends to 
give it an anſwer, namely, that the bodies of 
men after death will be quite different from the 
preſent; they will be incorruptible, glorious, 
powerful and ſpiritual, having neither fleſh nor 
blood as they have at preſent. - With theſe bo- 
dies we ſhall be clothed, as ſoon as we enter 
into another world. For in his ſecond epiſtle, 
v. 8. he obſerves, That as ſoon as we are abſent 
from the body, we are preſent with the Lord. 
That when our earthly boaſe of this tabernacle is 
diſſolved, we have a building of God, an houſe not 
made with hands, eternal in the beavens. In this. 
body we groan earneſtly, defiring to be clothed upon 
with our houſe which is from heaven. Our earthly 
houſe is one body, our houſe from heaven is 
another; when the one is diſſolved, we are imme- 
diately clothed with the other, and in angie 
ence 
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ſence of Chriſt. From all which it is evident, 
that the reſurrection, properly ſpeaking, does 
not mean the reſurrection of the ſame individual 
| body, but an entrance into another world. 
Secondly, Neither does it mean the reviving 
of the thinking powers of human nature, after 
a long ſtate of inſenſibility ; this appears ſuffi- 
ciently clear from what has been ſaid before, 
and will be indiſputable from the requeſt of the 
rich man in hell, Luke xvi. 3o, 31. He had 


_ © prayed before, that Lazarus might be ſent back 


to this world to inform his five brethren of the 
torments he ſuffered. Tf one went to them from 
the dead, they will repent, ſays he; from whence 
It is evident, that to come om the dead, or 
to riſe from the dead, ſignifies no more than to 
. back from e. world to this; for as 
it has already been obſerved, if the reſurrection 
from the dead be only an awakening from a 
ſtate of inſenſibility, ſuch a reſurrection could 
give us no account of any thing, and, therefore, 
the true doctrine of the reſurrection, conſiſts in 
entering into another world after death, or in 
coming back from that world to the preſent. 
The feſurrection, therefore, immediately ſuc- 
ceeds death, and, conſequently, all the promiſes 
and threatenings of the goſpel ſhall then be ac- 
compliſhed to every man. Further, it is grant- 
ed by all men, that the reſurrection, the _ 
ing of Chriſt and the judgment, will happen a 
one and the ſame time. But if the 3 
happens immediately aſter death, then the com- 
ing of Chriſt and the 3 will be imme 


diately after — alſo 3 this is 
| 85 the 
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the very account. of the matter, given in 
ſcripture. In Matthew xxiv. our Saviour fore- 
told the deſtruction of the Jewiſh nation, at 
the twenty-ninth ver. he adds, After the tribulation 
of thoſe days, the ſun ſhall be darkened, and the 


moon ſhall not give her light, and the ſtars ſhall 


fall from heaven, and the powers of the beavens 
| ſhall be ſhaken, And then ſhall appear the fign of 
the ſan of man in heaven; and then ſhall all the 
tribes of the earth, (the Jewiſh tribes, ſhall 
mourn over all the earth for this calamity) 
and they ſhall ſee the ſon of man coming in the clouds 
of heaven, with power and great glory. And be 
all jend his angels (his apoſtles) with a great 
found of a trumpet, (with the preached goſpel) 
and they ſhall gather together his ele (all who 
believe in Chriſt) from the four winds, from one 
end of beaven 10 the other, (from among all na- 
tions,) Now learn a parable of the fig-tree; when 
bis branch is yet tender, and putteth forth leaves, 
e know that ſummer is nigb; ſo likewiſe, ye (my 
diſciples) when ye ſhall ſee all theſe things, viz. 
« falſe chriſts and falſe prophets, when ye ſhall 
« be perſecuted by the Jews, when the goſpel 
« ſhall be preached through all the Roman 
« empire, when ye ſhall ſee Jeruſalem compaſſed 
« about with armies, and many other awful 
« ſigns,” know that it is near, even at the doors, 
viz. (my coming to judgment.) Veri 1 ſay 
unto you, This generation ſhall not paſs till all theſe 
things be fulfilled. Thus we ſee, that the coming 
of Chriſt, and the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, 
happened at one and the ſame time. I know, 
indeed, that it is generally thought our Saviour 
here deſcribes his coming, at the end of this 
_ world, 
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world,” to judge the whole human race; ; and to 
ſupport this interpretation, it is ſaid, that the 
ſun and moon were to be da rkened, the ſtars 
were to fall at that time, and the ſon of man 
was to appear in heaven, none of which hap- 
pened at the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, and, 
therefore, it relates to the end of the world. 
To this I anſwer, that our Saviour uſes the 
very ſame expreſſions, uſed by the ancient pro- 
phets, to deſcribe the deſtruction of a nation by 
fearful judgments and public calamities, and 
therefore our Saviour's words ſhould be explained 
by them; ſome of theſe T ſhall mention. The 
prophet Joel, when he foretold a famine to be 
occaſioned by a great number of locuſts; which 
were to devour the whole fruits of the earth, 
deſcribes the calamity in theſe words, The earth 
ſhall quake before them, the heavens ſhall tremble; 
the ſun and moon ſhall be darkened, and the ſtars 
ſhall withdraw their ſhining. Joel ii. 10. The 
propher Iſaiah deſcribes the deſtruct ion of Babylon 
in the ſame manner, Behold the day of the Lord 
cometh, both with wrath and fierce anger, to lay the 
land deſolate, and he ſhall deſtrong the ſinners thereof 
out of it, for the flars of heaven and the conſtellations 
thereof ſpall not give their light ; the ſun ſhall be 
darkened in his going forth, and the moon ſpall not 
cauſe ber light to ſhine. Iſaiah xiii. 9, 10. The 
deſtruction of Edom is foretold in expreſſions 
of the ſame kind, And all the boſt of heaven ſhall 
be diſſolved, and the heavens ſhall be rolled together 
as à ſcroll; and all their hoſt ſhall fall down as the 
leaf falleth from the vine, and as a falling fig from 
the FEE. 5 den the mcaning of the 9 
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is expreſſed in plain language, For my ſcword 
foall be bathed in beaven ; bebold, it ſhall come down 
upon Idumea, and upon the people of my curſe tojudg- 
ment, Sc. If. xxxiv. 4, 5. Others of the like kind 
might be produced, but theſe are ſufficient to ex- 
plain the words of our Saviour, when he foretels 
the deſtruction of Jeruſalem by the Romans. Ac- 
cordingly his words fix the whole of the pro- 


phecy to that very generation, Verily T ſay unto 

vou, This generation ſhall not paſs till all theſe 
things be fulfilled, (and alſo that part of the pro- 

phecy) then ſhall ye ſee the ſon of man coming in the 


clouds of beaven. This will admit of a very na- 


_ tural interpretation, and the ſubject I am inſiſt. 


ing upon clearly points it out; for as ſoon as 
the Jews periſhed, - by that calamity, and were 
cut off from the land of the living, they imme- 


diately entered the inviſible world, where Chriſt 


fits on the right hand of God, and appeared 


before the judgment : ſeat of him whom they had 


condemned and crucified. Aa 4 
The words of our Saviour are e very remark- 


able, for he ſpeaks of the Jews only who periſned 


upon that occaſion. He does not ſay to his 
diſciples, Ye ſhall ſee: the ſon: of man coming 
in the clouds of heaven at that time, but they, 
(viz. the Jews,) who ſhall be cut off by that 
deſtruction, For if Stephen ſaw him immedi- 
ately before his death, ſitting on the right hand 
of God, though he was inviſible to his perſe- 
cutors. If he appeared in glory to Saul on his 
way to Damaſcus, without appearing to his 
companions, we cannot think it unreaſonable 


net he will appear upon the throne of his 


glory 


. * —— - — — 4 
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glory to all who enter into the other world, eſpe- 


* 


cially conſidering that he is ordained, by God, 
to be the judge of the quick and dead, 


Acts x. 42. The meaning of our Saviour's 
words in that prophecy is evident alſo from the 
vſe he intended his own diſciples ſnould make 
of it, ver. 4 Cc. Therefore, be ye alſo ready, 
for in ſuch an bour as ye think not, the ſon of man 
cometh. Who then is @ wiſe and faithful ſervant, 
whom his Lord hath made ruler over his bouſhold, 


to give them meat in due ſeaſon; bleſſed is that ſer- 


vant, whom bis Lord, when he cometh, ſhall find 


" Jo doing. Take heed to yourſelves, left at any time 


your hearts be overcharged with ſurfeiting and 
drunkenneſs, and the cares of this life, and fo that 
day come upon you unawares ; for as a ſnare ſhall it 


come upon all them that dwell upon the face of the 


earth ; watch ye, therefore, and pray always, that 
ye may be accounted worthy io eſcape all theſe things 
that ſhall come to paſs, and to ſtand before the ſon 
of man. Luke xxi. 34. &c. What I ſay unto 
one, I fay unto all, Watch! Watch ye, therefore, 
for ye know neither the day nor the hour when the 
fon of man cometh. In all theſe words our Sa- 
viour never once deſires his diſciples to prepare 
for death, but always for his coming to judg- 
ment, which plainly ſuppoſes that between 
death and judgment there is no intermediate 
time, but the one immediately follows the other. 


In 2 Cor. v. 8, 9. the apoſtle ſets this matter 


in the very ſame light, Ve are confident, I jay, 


and willing rather to be abſent from the hody, and 


_ to bepreſent with the Lord; evidently ſignifying, as 


I formerly obſerved, that as ſoon as we are abſent 
. | | 1 fr Om 
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from the body, or dead, we are preſent with 


the Lord. The uſe he made of this important 


truth he mentions in the next verſe, I herefore 
we labour, that whether preſent or abſent, living or 
dead, -we may be accepted of him. Then he adds, 
in following verſe, For we muſt all appear before 
the judgmen:-ſeat of Chriſt, that every one may 


receive the things done in bis body, according to 
that he hath done, whether it be good or bad, 


Now the queſtion is this, When we mult all 
appear before the judgment - ſeat of Chriſt? 
The preceding verſes point out an anſwer; as 
ſoon as we are abſent from the body (as. ſoon 
as we die) we muſt then appear before him, 
and receive the final ſentence. Accordingly, 


at death, he expected to receive his reward, 7 


am now ready to. be offered up, ſays he, and the 
lime of my departure is at hand. I have fought a 
good fight, 1 have finiſhed my courſe, I have keps 
the faith; benceforth there is laid up for me a crown 
of righteouſneſs, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, 
will give me on that day. What day does he 
mean? The foregoing words point it out to 


be the day of his departure out of this life, the 8 
day when he ſhould be offered up, in that very 
day, the Lord, the righteous judge, ſhall give 


me a crown of righteouſneſs, and not to me 


only, but to all them alſo that love his appearing? 


2 Tim. iv. 6. The words of the apoſtle James 


exactly agree with this, Blefſed is the man thut 
endureth temptation ; for when he is tried, be ſhall 
receive the crown of life, which the Lord halb pro- 
miſed to them that love bim, James i. 12. Here 
we ſee that when a man is tried, tried to the 
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laſt, and found faithful, then ſhall he receive 
the crown of eternal life; and is it not evident, 
that when our trial is finiſhed at death, we ſhall 
receive the full reward of all our labours. Be 
thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a 
crown of life. Rev. ii. 10. Upon this important 
ſubject the harmony of the apoſtolic writings 
appears in the ſtrongeſt light. The apoſtle Paul 
addreſſes the Corinthians in theſe words: Ye come 
bebind in no gift, ſays he, waiting for the coming 
of the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, who ſhall alſo confirm you 
unto the end, that ye may be blameleſs in the day of 
the Lord. The end ag their life was the day of 
Chriſt. 1 Cor. i. 7, 8. Being confident of this 
very thing, that he who hath began a good work 
in you, will perform it until the day of Feſus Chriſt, 
i. e. until death. Phil. i. 6. J pray God, ſays 
he, your whole ſpirit, and ſoul and body be pre- 
ſented blameleſs unto the coming of our Lord. 
1 Theſſ. v. 23. that is, until death. This would 
be a prayer for the dead, if there was any inter- 
mediate ſtate between death and the coming of 
Chriſt, I give thee charge in the fight of God, 
that thou keep this commandment without ſpot, un- 
| rebukable, until the appearing of our Lord. 1 Tim. 
vi. 13. Be patient, therefore, brethren, until the 
coming of the Lord, i. e. until death. James iv. 
2. That which ye have, hold faſt till J come. 
Rev. 11. 25. From all which it is evident, that 
the day of our death and the coming of Chriſt 
are one and the ſame, without any intervening 
time. Hence, we have a plain reaſon, why in 
all the New Teſtament we are never exhorted to 
prepare for death, but always for the e 
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of Chriſt to judgment, becauſe the one- imme- 
diately ſucceeds the other. This allo gives us 


a natural and eaſy explanation of our Saviour's 
words, Repent, or elſe 1 will come unto thee quickly. 


Rev. ii. 16. Bebeld I come quickly; hold that 
faſt which thou haſt, that no man take thy crown. 
Rev. iii. 11. Behold, I come quickly, and my re- 


| ward is with me, to give unto every one according 


as his work ſhall be. Rev. xxii. 12. He that 
teſtifies theſe things ſaith, Surely I come quickly. 


Amen. Even fo come, Lord Jeſus. Rev. xxii. 20. 


Death often comes in a day we think not of, 
and 1n an hour when we are not aware. It comes 
like a thief in the night, when men are neither 
expecting it, nor well prepared for it. The 
coming of Chriſt is one and the fame. _ 

Hence, alſo, we ſee the plain meaning of theſe 
admonitions : Let your moderation be known unto 


all men; the Lord is at hand. Yet a little while, 


and be that ſhall come, will come, and will not tarry. 


| The coming of the Lord draweth nigh. Behold! the 
judge ſtands before the door. The end of all things 


is at band. It is now above leventeen hundred 
years ſince theſe warnings were given, and yet, 
according to the common opinion, . Chriſt's 
coming is ſtill at a great diſtance. The coming 
of the Lord is nigh, and yet is far off. How 


ſhall we reconcile this apparent contradiction. 


This is eaſily done. The coming of our Lord 


draweth near to every individual of the preſent 
generation, for he will come at their death ; but 


it is far off with reſpect to the laſt generation of 
men that ſhall be upon the face of the earth: 
but then it is to be obſerved, that he will not 
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come unto them as he does unto Us, by each 
and judgment, in the inviſible world. No; the 
laſt generation of men will not die. Bebold, I 

Gerte you a myſtery; We ſhall not all die, but we 
ſhall all be changed, in a moment, in the twinkling 


of an eye, at the laft trump; for the trumpet ſhall 


found, and the dead fhall be raiſed . incorruptible, 


and we (Chriſtians who ſhall be alive at that 


time) Hall be changed. 1 Cor. xv. 51, 52. But 
here it may be objected, Does not the apoſtle 
fix the reſutrection ta that particular time only, 
_ - when he ſays the laſt trumpet ſhall ſound, and 
the dead ſhall be raiſed incorruptible, implying, 


that none of the dead ſhall riſe till then. In 


anſwer to this, let it be remembered, what was 


already ſaid upon the true notion of the reſur- 


rection, wherein I obſerved, that it either ſigni- 
fies an entrance into the other world, or a re- 


turning from that world to this. Thus the 
coming of Lazarus from heaven back to this 


world, to inform the rich man's brethren of a 


future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, is called 


in that parable, arifing from the dead. In like 
manner, when Chriſt ſhall appear with all his 
ſaints and angels, this will be an awful diſplay 
of the inviſible world; for all that ever paſſed 
through the gates of death, will then appear to 
| that generation truly alive, and give the moſt 
convincing proof of the reſurrection of the dead. 
At this laſt coming of Chriſt, the heavens and 


che earth ſhall periſh. The day of the Lord will 


come as a thief in the night; in 7he which the hea- 


 wens ſhall paſs away with a great noiſe, and the 


elements ſhall melt with fervent beat; ; theearth a Yo 
an 
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and the works that are therein, ſhall be burnt up. 
The heavens and the earth, which now by the word 
of God are kept in ſtore, reſerved unto fire againſt 


the day of judgment, and perdition of ungodly men. 


2 Peter iii. 7, 10, 11. In the following verſe, 


he ſuppoſes that it may be long till that coming 


of Chrift. Beloved, be not ignorant of this one 
thing, that one day is with the Lord as a thouſand 
years, and a thouſand years as one day. But leſt 
the proſpect of ſuch a far diſtant period ſhould 
diſcourage us, he adds, v. 13. Nevertheleſs, we, 
according to his promiſe, look for a new heaven 
and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteouſneſs. 
This promiſe is recorded, Iſaiah Ixv. 17. The 
words of our Saviour.will lead us to the mean- 
ing of this. In my father's houſe are many man- 
ſions; if it were not fo, I would have told you; 1 
go to prepare à place for you, and if I go away and 

prepare @ place for you, I will come again and re- 
ceive you unto myſelf, that where I am, there ye 
may be alſo, John xiv. 2, 3. And chap. xvil. 
24. he prayed, Father, I will, that they alſo 
whom thou haſt given me may be with me where I am, 
that they may behold my glory, which thou baſt given 
me. Now the place to which our Saviour went, 
and where he abides, is heaven. This is the 
place he went to prepare for them, conſequently 
the new heavens and the new earth, mentioned 
by the apoſtle, is that very ſtate where: Chtiſt 
now reigns over ſaints and angels ; and for our 
comfort he obſerves, that though ir be a long 


time till the laſt coming of Chriſt and the 


deſtruction of this world, nevertheleſs, we, ac- 
cording to his promiſe, look for a new heaven 
. an 
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and new earth, wherein dwelleth righteouſneſs. 
We expect immediately at death to enter into 
that happy world. Upon this hope his ex- 
hortation is founded at the fourteenth verſe, 
Wherefore, beloved, ſeeing that ye look for ſuch 
things, be diligent that ye may be "pens of him in 

Rene Ph 
T Now the ſum of what I have ſaid ey be 
reduced to theſe propoſitions. | 

iſt, That there is no intermediate ſtate of 
any happineſs between death and the reſurrection, 

2dly, That there is no intermediate ſtare of 
inſenſibility between death and the reſurrection. 
Bur, | 

3dly, That immediately after death, men 
ſhall enter into another world, or riſe from the 

dead, for theſe are the ſame in ſcripture. 
___ _4thly, That immediately after death we ſhall 
be clothed in bodies celeſtial and incorruptible. 
Sthly, That immediately after death we ſhall 
appear before the judgment-ſeat of Chriſt, and 
receive a ſentence according to the deeds done 
in the body, whether they be good or evil. 
_ Laſtly, That theſe important tranſactions, with 
regard to the dead, are continually going on in 
the inviſible world, and will do ſo till the end, 
when Chriſt ſhall be revealed from heaven, to 
the view of all on the earth, at that day when 
he will alſo judge, reward, and puniſh them 
according to their works, 
. Only one objection againſt the 1 notion I have 
endeavoured to ſupport, occurs to me. I ſhall 
ſtate 1 it fairly, and give the anſwer. 
| This 
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This objection concerns the reſurrection of the 


body. Are we not told that all thoſe perſons, 


whom our Saviour and his apoſtles raiſed from 


the dead, were raiſed with the ſame bodies they 


had before? That our Saviour roſe with the 


ſame body in which he ſuffered? That Enoch 
and Elijah aſcended into heaven with the ſame 


bodies they had upon earth? That when our 


Saviour was crucified, The graves were opened; 
and many bodies which flept aroſe, and came out 


of the graves after his reſurreftion, and went into 


be boly city, aud appeared unto many. Matt. xxvii. 


52, 53. And in one of John's viſions, The ſea 
gave up the dead which were in it; and death 


and hell delivered up the dead which were in them. 


Rev. xx. 13. All which give us reaſon: to be- 
lieve, that the very individual bodies we have 


in this world, ſhall be raiſed at the laſt day. 


As this objection ſeems to be founded upon 
ſeveral paſſages of ſcripture, I ſhall conſider 
them ſeparately, and in order. 

Firſt, With reſpe& to the bodies of Enoch 
and Elijah, it is true they did not leave their 
bodies behind them. But, as fleſh and blood 
cannot inherit the kingdom of God, ſo we have 
reaſon to believe, that their bodies were changed, 


as the laſt generation of men ſhall be, in a moment, 
in the twinkling of an eye; and by this change, 


rendered ſpiritual and incorruptible, fit for the 


heavenly world. That change might eaſily be 
made by the ſame power that turned water 


into wine; and as for the bodies of them that 


were raiſed. from the dead, by our Saviour and 
his apoſtles, it muſt be obſerved, that theſe had 


P04 not 
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not been reduced to their original duſt, neither 


were they raiſed ſpiritual and incorruptible, as 


the bodies of men ſhall be in the other world, 


for they were again brought unto the duſt of 


death. The deſign of their reſurrection was to 
prove the divine commiſſion of our Saviour and 
his apoſtles. And, as for the body of Chriſt, 
it ſaw no corruption in the grave, but was pre- 


ſerved by a miracle, that his diſciples might have 


the moſt ſenſible proof of his reſurrection, upon 
which the truth of his religion depends. Ne- 
vertheleſs, we are certain, that his body was not 
the ſame in all reſpects, that it was before his 
death; he could appear and diſappear in a mo- 
ment; he could enter the room the being 


| ſhut, and after his aſcenſion into heaven; he ap- 
peared to Stephen, to Paul, to John, in a more 


glorious manner than ever he did before his 
departure out of this world, unleſs when he 
was transfigured upon the mount. As for 
the bodies of the ſaints which came out of their 
graves, after his reſurrection, theſe appear to 
have been ſome who were lately dead, and were 


well acquainted with thoſe to whom they ap- 
_ peared; perſons who perhaps had died only a 


few days before, and whoſe bodies were not 
reduced to their original duſt; whoſe reſurrec- 
tion and appearance might poſlibly have been 
intended to add the greater ſtrength and luſtre 


to the evidence of Chriſt's reſurrection. But, 


be that as it will, the caſe of all theſe is quite | 


different from that of the human race in general, 
whoſe bodies are all reduced unto the earth. 
Their ſtructure and organization were entirely 


__ demoliſhed, 
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demoliſhed, and they in the ſame condition 
they were in before they were created; for 
when bodies. are once corrupted, reduced to 
their firſt principles, and changed into perhaps 
ten thouſand different animals and vegetables, 
many of theſe the bodies of other men; when 
that is the cafe with a human body, the col- 
lecting, uniting, and forming of theſe particles 
into a human body again, is as really and pro- 
perly | 
body, immediately from the duſt; and, there- 
fore, the reſurrection, taken in the ſtrict and 
literal ſenſe of the word, can be applied to no 
human body that has been entirely demoliſhed, 
but only to theſe who were dead, and their 
organization {till preſerved ; when theſe are ani- 
mated with life, and ſtand up again, then only we 
have a reſurre&ion of the ſame individual body. 
But it is ſtrange to me, that ſome men 
ſhould have ſuch a  ftrong affection to a certain 
quantity of matter, that none but that will 
pleaſe them at the reſurrection. One dies a 
mere ſkeleton,” conſiſting only of ſkin and bones, 
another corpulent and over-grown to the laſt 
degree; will nothing pleaſe them at the reſur- 
rection but the fame individual bodies? One 
loſes an arm or a leg in his infancy, and 
afterwards dies in his full ſtrength and vi- 
gour. Muſt we have, at the reſurrection, the 
well proportioned body of a man, and the leg 
of an infant. The eee of the ſadducees 
againſt a future ſtate would have been unan- 
ſwerable againſt the reſurrection of the ſame 
body, had it been put in the en words: 
| | et One 


* 


a creation, as the creation of Adam's 
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« One man dies, and the materials of his body, 
« ſome ages afterwards, are formed into the body 
cc of another man; he in like manner dies, and his 
e body, ſome time after, conſtitutes the body 
« of a third, and ſo on to the reſurrection.” 
Nov, at the reſurrection, whoſe body ſhall 
this one be, for three different perſons had it at 
different times. 

Theſe, among other abſurdities, attend the 
reſurrection of the ſame body. But further, 
if we conſider what ſeems to be the inten- 
tion of our preſent bodies, we ſhall find no 
reaſon for their reſurre&tion. It ſeems to be 
the deſign of Providence, that we ſhould live 
for a certain time on this earth, and undergo 
a ſtate of probation here. For this end we were 
united to bodies, groſs as the earth on which 
we dwell, ſubject to the univerſal law of gravi- 
tation, which binds us down to this terraqueous 
globe, and from which we can never depart. until 
this tabernacle be diſſolved; after that our 
ſpirits are no longer ſubject to the power of 
gravitation, but enjoy full liberty to move in any 
direction, or through any region in the univerſe. 
For we cannot conceive how a ſpirit can be 
confined to one particular place, unleſs when 
united to a certain ſyſtem of matter; for this 
reaſon, therefore, it is probable, that after death 
our ſouls ſhall be united to certain bodies re- 
fined and ætherial, like the region where God 
intends their habitation ſhould "be; when once 
united to ſuch bodies, they muſt, of conſe- 
quence, abide in that region where ſupreme 
happineſs is aſſigned them; accordingly the 
apoſtle plainly affirms, that there are bodies 
_ celeſtial 
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celeſtial 7 bodies terreſtrial; that when our 


_ earthly houſe of this tabernacle is diſſolved, 


we ſhall be clothed upon with our houſe, or. 
body, which 1s from heaven, and not with our 
houſe which is from earth, and raiſed from the 


grave. And as for that paſſage in Revelations, 


where John ſaw the ſea give up the dead 
which were 1n it, and death and hell gave up 
the dead which were in them, I ſee no cauſe 
why that ſhould be looked upon as a deſcrip- 
tion of the general reſurrection, of all human 


bodies, at the laſt day; for if the giving up 
the dead means a reſurrection, then we muſt 


conclude, that there will be a reſurrection of all 
human ſouls as well as of their bodies. For in 
theſe words, hell, or the ſtate into which the 
ſouls of men enter after death, alſo gave up the 
dead which were in it. Now, if the dead, 
which were in hell or in the inviſible world, had 
before that time received no rewards nor pu- 
niſhments, then death muſt be a ſtate of inſen- 
ſibility, contrary to many paſſages of ſcripture 


already mentioned. If hell, or the ſtate of the 
dead, be a ſtate of future rewards or puniſhments, 


then hell giving up the dead which were in it, can 


ſignify no more than returning from, or ap- 


pearing after death. Juſt as was already ob- 
ſerved concerning Lazarus, whoſe returning 


back to this world from a ſtate of happineſs, is 


called a riſing from the dead, and therefore, 


John means only by theſe words, that all vho 
ever died and entered into the inviſible world, all 


who ever were buried in the earth, or drowned 


in the ſea, that is, the whole human race, ſtood 


before 
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before God and were judged after death. This 
leads me to the two objections concerning the 
laſt judgment, viz. that all muſt appear at the 
end of the world before the judgment- ſcat of 
Chriſt, according to theſe words of John, And I 
faw the dead, jmall and great, ſtand before God; 
and the books were opened, and the dead were judged 
out of theſe books, e to their Works. Rev. 
XX. 12. 
This objection is connected with the prece- 
ding, and the fame anſwer ſerves both, namely, 
that all were judged who entered into the invi- 
fible world ; that this future ſtate was repreſented 
to him in a viſion, as a powerful motive for 
men to act a faithful and righteous part in this 
world, ſeeing they ſhall be rewarded and pu- 
—” niſhed according to their preſent conduct, The 
| opening of books, and judging men out of theſe, 
is only an alluſion to the conduct of earthly 


Judges, who, to prevent injuſtice, muſt proceed 


according to the written laws of the ſtate; ſig- 
nifying no more than this, that God will reward 
and puniſh men in another world with as much 
exactneſs, as if every individual action of their 
whole lives was recorded in a book, and to be 
tried by the eternal laws of equity. But let it 
be remembered, that the doctrine of a general 
judgment at the end of the world, is as liable 
to as ſtrong an objection, as the doctrine of a 
particular and final judgment REY after 
| death. 12 612 

T Thoſe men who hold that death is a Rare of 

infendbility, can give a very good reaſon why 


1 ſhould be raiſed and Js at the laſt «tj 
becauſe 
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becauſe then only the ſtate of rewards and pu- 
niſhments will begin. I can alſo give a reaſon 
why men ſhould be immediately judged and 
raiſed after death, becauſe: their happineſs or 
miſery will then begin. But no man can give 
a reaſon why all the dead ſhould be rewarded + 
and puniſhed for thouſands of years, and then 
be judged whether they deſerved it or not. | 
Let us now compare what hath been ſaid with 
the common opinion of a future ſtate. 
Firſt, they ſay, that immediately after death, 
the ſouls of men enter into a ſtate of happineſs 
or miſery, and have I not undertaken to prove 
the fame. Secondly, they ſay, that immediately 
after death, every individual ſhall be judged, 
and a righteous ſentence paſſed upon him; this 
I have proved alſo. So far we agree. Here 
only is the difference :— 
Firſt, They ſay, that every man ſhall receive 
his own body raiſed from the grave at the end 
of the world, and rendered fit for a ſtate of 
Immortality; but I ſay, that immediately after 
death we ſhall receive a body from heaven, as 
glorious and immortal as they can poſſibly deſire. 
We agree as to the perfection of thoſe bodies; 


we differ only with reſpect to their origin, and 


the time when we ſhall receive them. EM 


believe that they ſhall come from the earth; I 
ſay that they ſhall come from heaven, and ſo 


faith the apoſtle. They expect to be united 


with their bodies only at the end of the world ; 
I affirm they ſhall receive them much ſooner 


immediately after death. f 
| | 215 Secondly, 
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Secondly, ''F hey expect to be judged twice, 
once at death, and again at the end of the 
world. 1 affirm, that we ſhall be judged once 
only, immediately after death, and that this will 
be ſufficient to determine our lot for Ser. 

Thirdly, They have no expectation of perfect 

happineſs till this world be deſtroyed; I ſay 
they ſhall be perfectly happy immediately after 
death. Now let any man judge impartially, and 
ſee if my opinion can have any bad influence 
upon men's actions. It is impoſſible it can have 
any, for inſtead of weakening the hopes and 
fears of another world, it rather ſtrengthens 
and confirms them. It brings ſome of the ob- 
jects of our faith much nearer than is generally 
imagined, and, conſequently, g1ves them the 
greater force. 

Let us now try how far it agrees with, or 
differs from the doctrine of inſenſibility. | 

Firſt, They believe there is no intermediate 
ſtate of happineſs between death and the reſur- 
rection; and have not I affirmed the ſame? _ 

Secondly, They believe that the doftine of 
a future ſtate, and the reſurrection are one and 
the ſame in ſcripture; to which I alſo agree. 

Thirdly, They believe that men ſhall be 
judged only once, and then enter into a ſtate 
of rewards and puniſhments, which is the ſame 
with my opinion. 

Fourthly, They believe, that at the reſur- 
rection, the ſame individual body will not. riſe 


from the grave, but that good men ſhall receive 


bodies celeſtial and glorious, immediately formed 


by a divine hand ; to which I alſo agree. 
The 


\ . 
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The only difference, then, lies here, that 

they have the gloomy proſpect of being inſenſible 
for thouſands of years, perhaps, before their hap- 
pineſs begins; whereas I endeavour to prove 
that their happineſs ſhall Mg: ah begin after 
death. 

What can be more ee to the intereſt 
of virtue than to believe this doctrine, that 
within a year, a month, a day, perhaps within 
a moment, we ſhall enter into another world, 

appear before the Jydgment-ſeat of Chriſt, and 
receive a full reward according to the deeds 
done in the es whether they be good or evil. 


 PHILANDER. 


p. 8. Sine writing che Abbt the nies? is 
informed, that a notion the ſame, or ſimilar to 
this, hath been advanced by a learned and wor- 
thy miniſter in London,* but he never had the 
pleaſure of Ring his 2 88 on chat ſubject. 
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\ GENTLEMEN, | 


Depending upon your uſual 1 gence, I continue 
my remarks on what I cannot, at preſent, help 
thinking to be exceptionable paſſages in ons writ- 

 Tngs of St. Paul. : 


AVING tate we 0 on the uſe 
that St. Paul has made of the hiſtory of 


Mckchizedec, 1 ſhall preſent your readers with 


what has occurred to me with reſpect to his rea- 


ſoning about the promiſe that God made do Abra- 
Bam, from which the Jews derived all the privi- 


leges and prerogatives of their nation. 

The firſt converts to chriſtianity were greatly 
erabarrafied. by the Jews, who were perpetually 
boaſting of their - deſcent from Abrabam, Iſaac, 
and Jacob. On this circumſtance they founded 
their title to all the promiſes that God had made 
to theſe anſwers of theirs, and their pretenſions 
to be the peculiar people of God, To theſe privi- 
leges: they maintained that it would be the moſt 
vain and abſurd thing in the world for any Gen- 
tile, whether a chriſtian or not, to aſpire; and 


| leaſt of all, could they imagine the Gentiles 


would ever pretend to exclude them from a na- 


tural and divine right, which they had been in the 


indiſputed and fole poſſeſſion of, for near two 
thouſand years. 
This honorary diſtinetion of having God for 


the 
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the Jews, before, and at the coming of Chriſt, 
were above meaſure fond of, and afterwards 
ſtrenuouſly maintained, as the great bulwark of 
their cauſe againſt the incroachments of chriſti- 
anity. So long as this pillar of their faith re- 
mained unfhaken, the Jews had a ſenſible ad- 
vantage over the chriſtian Gentiles. It furniſhed 
the infidel Jews with what they deemed an 
irrefragable argument, in anſwer to every thing 
that could be alleged, as an inducement to 
them to become chriſtians; and it likewiſe ſup- 
plied the Judaizing teachers with their ſtrongeſt 
arguments, to prevail upon the Gentile converts 

to ſubmit to the inſtitutions of Moſes. The 
"At alleged in behalf of their obſtinacy and 
unbelief, that, by becoming chriſtians, they 
could not be in a higher ſenſe tbe people of God, 
or more in the way of the divine favour, than 
they were already; and the very name of being 
the peculiar people of God, carried in the idea 
of it, ſomething ſo exceedingly glorious and 
enchanting, that, upon the inſtances of the Ju- 
| daizing teachers, the Gentile converts could not 
ſatisfy themſelves with chriſtianity, They were 
made to believe that they muſt become pro- 
ſelytes to Judaiſm, or, that they were no nearer 
being the peculiar people of God than they had 


been before. 


With this argument on their ſide, the Jews 
and Judaizing teachers triumphed, and the 
chriſtian Gentiles were not a little embarraſſed; 
till St. Paul extricated them, by undertaking to 
prove, not only that all wk? of whatever 
nation, tongue, or people, are the pr 
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children of Abraham, and lawful heirs of the 
promiſe made to him; but that they were the 
only proper children of Abraham, and the only 
_ rightful heirs of all the bleſſings that were to 
deſcend to his poſterity; in ſhort that chriſtians 
are entitled to all the prerogatives of the pecu- 
liar people of God, to the utter excluſion of the 
Jews as a nation. | — _ 
Now, it appears to me, that this promiſe 
made to Abraham, and the honorary diſtinction 
of being the peculiar people of God, conſiſted of 
_ particulars of ſuch a nature, that it was impoſ- 
ſible they ſhould be enjoyed by any other peo- 
ple than the Jews, the natural deſcendants of 
Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob. | 
For this purpoſe I ſhall recite all the places in 
the book of Geneſis, in which we have any ac- 
count of this promiſe made by God to Abraham, 
of bleſſings which were to deſcend to his poſ- 


terity. Gen. xli. 1—3. Now, the Lord had 


aid unto Abram, Get thee out of thy country, 


and from thy kindred, and from thy father's houſe, 
unto a land that I will ſhew thee. And I will 
make of thee à great nation, and I will bleſs thee, 
and make thy name great; and thou ſhalt be a bleſſing. 
And I will bleſs them that bleſs thee, and curſe 
bim that curſeth thee ; and in thee ſhall all families 

of the earth ge bleſſed. — xiii. 14—17. And the 
Lord ſaid unto Abram, afier that Lot was ſe- 
 parated from him, Lift up now thine eyes, and 
look from the place where thou art, north-ward, 
and ſouth-ward, and eaſt-ward, and weſt-ward : 
For all the land which thou ſeeſt, to thee will I 
give it, and to thy ſeed for ever. And I will mate 
tby feed as the duſt of the earth ; ſo that if a man 


can. 
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can number the duſt of the earth, then ſhall thy ſeed 


alſo be numbered. Ariſe, walk through the land, 


in the length of it, and in the breadth of it; for 1 


will give it unto thee. — xv. 5. And he brought 
Bim forth abroad, and ſaid, Look now towards 
heaven, and tell the ſtars if thou be able io num- 
ber them; and he ſaid unto him, So ſhall thy 


fred be. And 18—21. In that ſame day the Lord 


made a covenant with Abram, ſaying, unto thy ſeed 
| have I given this land, from the river of Egypt 
unto the great river the river Euphrates : The Ke- 


niles, and the Kenizzites, and the Kadmonites, and 


the Hittites, and the Perizzites, and the Rephaims, 
and the Amorites, and the Canaanijes, and the 
Girgaſhites, and the Jebuſites.— xvii. 1—8. And 
when Abram was ninety years old and nine, the 
Lord appeared to Abram, and ſaid unto him, I am 
the Almighty God; walk before me, and be thou per- 


felt. And I will make my covenant between me and 


thee, and will multiply thee exceedingly. And Abram 
fell on his face; and God talked with him, ſaying, 
As for me, behold, my covenant is with thee, and 
thou ſhalt be a father of many nations. Neither 


fhall thy name any more be called Abram, but thy 


name ſhall be Abraham ; for a father of many na- 
tions have 1 made thee. And I will make thee ex- 


ceeding fruitful, and I will make nations of thee, 


and kings ſhall come out of thee. And I will efta- 


bliſh my covenant between me and thee, and thy 


feed after thee, in their generations, for an ever- 
laſting covenant ; to be a God unto thee, and to thy 
feed after thee. And I will give unto thee, and 


. thy ſeed after thee, the land wherein thou art a 


ſtranger, all the land of Canaan, for an everlaſting 


poſſeſſion; and I will be their God, — xxii. 15— 18. 
Oe, ES | Ana 
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And the angel of the Lord called unto Abrabam out 
of heaven the ſecond time, and ſaid, By myſelf have 
IT ſworn, ſaith the Lord, for becauſe thou haſt done 
this thing, and haſt not withbeld thy ſon, thine 
only ſon : That in bleſſing I will bleſs thee, and in 
multiplying 1 will multiply thy ſeed as the ſtars of 
the heaven, and as the ſand which is upon the ſea- 
ſhore; and thy ſeed ſhall poſſeſs the gate of his ene- 
mies; and in thy ſeed ſhall all the nations of the 
earth be bleſſed; becauſe thou haſt obeyed my voice. 
| Tn theſe promiſes I can find nothing more 
than theſe four particulars. 
1ſt, That the natural poſterity of Abraham 
ſhould become a numerous and proſperous 
ple. 


Tatts, That they ſhould poſſeſs the land of 
We, . 
3dly, That from them ſhould come the Meſ- 
ſiah, in whom all the families of the earth ſhould 
be blefled. And, 

L aſtly, That 1 would be their God. 
by which, probably, was meant, that they were 
to be under an extraordinary form of civil 
vernment, whereof God himſelf would be the | 
{ſupreme head and adminiſtrator.“ 

Theſe four articles compriſe the whole 
of what was promiſed to the ſeed of Abraham; 
and theſe are all the diſtinctions that conſtituted 


them the peculiar people of Gd; and from a 


It was promiſed to Abraham, that he ſhonld be 7% 
father of many nations, Gen. xvii. 5, 6. But this, I ap- 
prehend, implies nothing more 8 what was actually 
fulfilled in his natural poſterity 3 z which did, in fact, con- 
a of many nations. 


view 
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view of them, it is eaſy to conclude, that, had 
this affair of the privileges of the ſeed-of Abra- 
ham, been always underſtood in its natural and 
proper ſenſe, it could not but have been looked 
upon as both a very abſurd and a needleſs thing 
for the Gentiles to plead any right to them. 

In the firſt place, they found a real claim upon 
a a merely figurative title. For chriſtians are in 
no other ſenſe the children of Abraham, than as 
they are the imitators of his faith; and, in this 
ſenſe, they are, equally, the children and heirs 
of Noah, Moſes, David, and any other worthy, 
faithful men whatever. And, farther, as all 
the particular bleſſings that were promiſed, moſt 
manifeſtly belong to the /ame ſeed of Abraham, 
(for there is no other than one /zed mentioned in 
the promiſe) the Gentile chriſtians, upon the 
very ſame pretence, that they contended to be 
the children of Abraham at all, and the heirs of 
any part of his bleſſing, might have crowded 
to Judea from all parts of the world, have 
expelled the Jews, _ ſettled themſelves in the 
land of Canaan, as the undoubted and only 
rightful heirs of their forefather Abraham. 
This point St. Paul himſelf argues with great 
clearneſs and ſtrength; only he doth not admit 
this concluſion. The promiſe, he juſtly obſerves, 
was made to Abraham and to his /eed (in the ſin- 
gular number) not to /eeds (which is in the plu- 
ral.) The bleſſings (and all the bleſſings) are, 
therefore, confined to one kind of ſeed. And 
then, as he had before proved, that tbe being 
of Abrabam's ſeed: was come upon the Gentiles, it 
wp from this argument, that it comes on 

C co. | the 
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the Gentiles only. For if the Jews, by virtue of 
their being the natural deſcendants of Abraham, 
be admitted, though only as co-heirs, the bleſſ- 
ings would then have been inherited by /eeds, 
. contrary to the expreſs tenor of the promiſe, a 
liberty never taken even with human contracts 
or teſtaments. 

Gal. iii. 15—18. Wee ＋ Jpeak after the 
manner of men; though it be but a man's covenant, 
wet, if it be confirmed, no man diſannulleth, or 
addeth thereto. Now to Abraham and his ſeed 
[To ch] were the promiſes made. He ſaith not, 
And to ſeeds ¶ ois oneguaon] as of many; but as of one, 


And to thy ſeed, which is Chriſt, [i. e. chriſtians, 


as Mr. Locke explains it.] And this I ay, 
_ that the covenant, which was confirmed before of 
God in Chriſt, the law, which was four hundred 
and thirty years after, cannot diſannul, that it 
ſhould make the promiſe of none effect. For, if 
the inheritance be of the law, it is no more of pro- 
miſe ; but God gave it to Abraham by promiſe. 

It ſeems to follow, therefore, that ſince, accord- 
ing to St. Paul, the very verbal tenor of the cove- 
nant that God made with Abraham, confines 
the bleſſings of it to his faithful ſeed, the chriſtians; 
the Jews, who were the ſeed of Abraham in a 
different ſenſe, had nothing at all promiſed to 
them. The promiſe itſelf excludeth them from 
all right to any of the bleſſings contajned in it; 
and the Gentiles, as the proper children and 
heirs of Abraham, had the only juſt title to the 
whole. | 
But, ſecondly, to Serie 5 utter ab- 
ſurdity of the plea of the Gentiles to be heirs - 

tne 
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the promiſe made to Abraham, it is obſervable, 
that nothing was promiſed to the ſeed of Abra- 
ham, which was, in the nature of things, com- 
patible with the actual ſtate and condition of any 
other people than that of the Jews, who were 


his natural poſterity. For if it had been natu- 


rally poſſible for the Gentiles to have been the 
ſeed of Abraham intended in the promiſe, they 
might, very conſiſtently, have contended for the 
deſcent of the Meſſiah from a Gentile family, 
and have likewiſe laid claim to the particular 


_ providence, and divine form of government in- 


tailed upon the children of Abraham. 

Thirdly, Nothing was promiſed to the ſeed 
of Abraham, but what the Jewiſh nation had 
actually inherited. They had been, and were, 
in fact, at that very time, a numerous people. 
They had poſſefſed the land of Canaan, and 
were then in the indiſputed poſſeſſion of it. 
The Meſſiah, the deſire of all nations, was now 


actually come, deſcended from them. And, 


laſtly, the particular and divine form of civil 
government, under which they had been from 
the beginning of their nation, and which had 
been gradually declining till that very time, 
was then either in force, or wholly expired ; 

there being no farther occaſion for any ſuch 
eſtabliſhment in the world. The ſeed of Abra- 
ham, therefore, had actually enjoyed all the 
bleſſings bequeathed to them. 

Fourthly, and laſtly, It was altogether, ' need- 
leſs, as well as abſurd, for the Gentiles to con- 
tend to be the ſeed of Abraham; for, though 
the promiſe was not made to them, and they 
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were not bleſſed directly as the ſeed of Abra- 
ham, they were, nevertheleſs, intereſted in it; 
for they were to be bleſſed by means of the ſeed 
to which the promiſe was made; according to 
the expreſs tenor of the promiſe, In thee ſhall all 
the nations of the earth be bleſſed. But what na- 
tion of the earth could receive the bleſſing from 
the ſeed of Abraham, when there was not any 
nation upon earth that was not of the ſeed of 
Abraham ? 

Had this affair, therefore; I ſay, been rightly 
underſtood, the Gentiles would have looked 
upon it, both as an abſurd and a needleſs thing, 
to contend to be the children of Abraham, and 
the peculiar people of God; a diſtinction, ho- 
nourable, indeed, while it ſubſiſted, but which 
perhaps was now no more. But the Jews had 
prodigioufly enlarged, in their imaginations, 
the bleſſings and privileges belonging to the pe- 
culiar people of God, as the ſeed of Abraham. 
They had crowded into it a thouſand things, of 
flatrering ſound, but of which they had formed 
no clear and diſtin ideas. They had engroſſed 
to themſelves the Meſſiah, and all the bleſſings 
of his kingdom. They had even engroſſed 

to themſelves the Divine Being himſelf with 
all his mercy, and all his divine communi- 
cations. 

The Abrahamic aan; thus eaſy 
ſwelled with a confuſed and indeterminate liſt 
of privileges, the Jews and Judaizing teachers 
diſplayed, with great pride _ oſtentation, to 
the Gentiles; and they, not ſuſpecting any 
nenn, ;nmnadiondy regarded theſe 
| 3 
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diſtinctions with. envious eyes. Preſently, they 
grow ſo diſſatisfied with bare chriſtianity, deſti- 
rute of the flattering prerogatives the Jews 
boaſted of, that St. Paul, deſpairing to be able 
to undeceive them (or rather, having himſelf. 
entertained the ſame raiſed opinion of the prero- 
gatives of the ſeed of Abraham) endeavours to 
make them eaſy, by perſuading them that they 
were already the peculiar people: of God, and 
even the children of Abraham, in the ſenſe that 
entitled them to the promiſes made to his ſeed. 
That they were the proper children ¶ rena] of 

Abraham, who were the peculiar people of God, 
and entitled to all the bleſſings promiſed to 
him, St. Paul tacitly allows. « Bur then,” ſays 
he « who are the proper children Crap! of 
« Abraham ? Not the mere natural deſcendants, 
< the mere ſeed [oTeyua] of that great patriarch, 
cc For, as it was not to the direct heirs of 
« Abraham or Ifaac's body, that the bleſſings 
« deſcended, but only to ſuch of them as they 
ec were limited to by the promiſe of God. So 
« we learn from hence, that, in no cafe what- 
& ever, had the mere natural deſcendants of the 
ce patriarchs, and as ſuch, a right to the promi- 
ce ſed bleſſings. No, before theꝝ can have this 
e right, they muſt be more than the mere chil- 
« dren of Abraham's fleſh; they muſt, in ſome 
« ſenſe, be his children by promiſe, the ſpiritual 
« ſeed of Abraham, the heirs and imitators of 
his faith; ſuch as have that faith in the Mef- 
| © ſiah when come, which he had in the divine 
«© promiſe of a ſon, by whom he ſhould come 
« into the world.” e 
5 Rom. 
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Rom. ix. 3—12. For I could wiſh that myſelf 
dere accurſed from Chriſt for my brethren, my kinſ- 
men, according to the fleſh; who are the [ſraelites; 
zo whom pertaineth the adoption, and the glory, and 
' the covenants, and the giving of the law, and the 
ſervice of God, and the promiſes; whoſe are abe fa- 
thers; and of whom, according to the fleſh, Chriſt 
came! Whoſe [in a particular manner, is Jeho- 
vah, who] is God over all bleſſed for ever. Not 
as though the word of God had taken none effett ; 
for they are not all Jſrael, who are of Iſrael ; nei- 
ther becauſe they are the ſeed | on*gua] of Abraham, 
are they all children ¶ ri but in Jſaac ſhall thy 
feed be called, That is, they who are the children 
of the fleſh, theſe are not the children of God; but 
the children of the promiſe are counted for the ſeed. 
For this is the word of promiſe, At this time will 
come, and Sas ab ſhall have a ſon. And not only 
ibis, but when Rebecca alſo had conceived by one, 
even by our father Iſaac, — It was ſaid unto her, The 
elder ſhall ſerve the younger. Ver. 30—32. What 
ball we ſay then! that the Gentiles which followed 
not after righteouſneſs, bave attained to righteouſ- 
neſs, even the righteouſneſs which is of faith; but 
Jrael, which followed after the law of righteouſneſs, 
have not atlggasd to the law of righteouſneſs! 
Wherefore! e they ſought it not by faith, but, 
as it were, by the deeds of the ee F or they 
ſtumbled at that ſtumbling ſtone. | 

He explains the Abrahamic covenant in the 
ſame manner in his epiſtle to the Galatians iii. 
6—g. Even as Abraham believed God, and it was 
counted to bim for righteouſneſs. Know ye, there- 
fore, that they which are of faith, the ſame are the 
children 
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children of Abraham. And the ſcripture, foreſeeing 
that God would juſtify the heathen through faith, 


preached the goſpel before unto Abraham ; ſaying, 
In ihee ſhall all nations be bleſſed. So that, they 
who be of faith are bleſſed with faithful Abraham. 


And ver. 29. And if ye be Chriſt's, then are ye 


Abraham's ſeed, and heirs, according to the promiſe. 
1 own I ſee no reaſon to lay much ſtreſs on 


the diſtinction that St. Paul makes betwixt 


Crewe] and Læregua] children, and ſeed, a diſtinc- 
tion that ſeems to have no foundation either in 
the ſcriptures, or in the received ſenſe of words. 
For, according to the ſeventy, it was to Abraham 
and his ſeed, Ioepuali] that the promiſe was made. 

But St. Paul, in this place, farther advances 


two other diſtin arguments, to exclude. the 


natural Jews from the inheritance. of the bleſ- 
ſing of their progenitor Abraham. In the firſt 


place, they could not inherit the bleſſmg, on ac- 


count of the curſe they lay under, for not ful- 


filling the law of Moſes. And would it not be 


a manifeſt abſurdity to pronounce them S 
and curſed at the ſame time. The Jews, how- 


ever, were accurſed on no other account, than 


ſuch as any- other nation in general, any good 


man in particular, or, even the chriſtians them- 


ſelves would have been accurſed. For, what 


man is there upon earth that doeth good, and finneth 
not. And the law of Moſes, according to St. 


Paul's account of it, ſhews no favour, but con- 


demns all tranſgreſſors without exception. 
Moreover, the bleſſings that were to deſcend to 
Abraham's poſterity; as they conſiſted of exter- 


nal privileges only, were of ſuch a nature, as not 
| | | to 
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to be incompatible, even with a bad character; 
much leſs with imperfect virtue in the poſſe\_ 

ſor. For what ſhould hinder that the Jews, 
though ſinners, and accurſed, could not be a 
numerous people, poſleſs che land of Canaan, 
be ſuperintended by a particular providence, 
and have the Meſſiah deſcend from them. And 
theſe, as 1 have ſhewn, were all the bleſſings 
that were promiſed to the' ſeed of Abraham. 
This argument, however, is urged by St. Pau), 
in the following manner. 

Gal. iii. 9—12. So n they who be of faith 
are bleſſed with' faithful Abraham. For as many 
as are of the works of the law are under the curſe; 
fror, it is written, Curſed is be that continueth not 
in all things, that are written in the book of the 
law to do them. But, that no man 1s juſtified by 
tbe law in the fight of God is evident, for, The juſt 
- ſhall live by faith; and the law is not of faith, but, 

The man that doth them ſhall live in them. © 
But this curſe, which cut off the Jews from 
tze inheritance of their forefathers, is removed 

from us chriſtians by Chriſt ; as St. Paul in- 
forms us Gal. iii. 13, 14. Chriſt bath redeemed 

1 from ihe curſe of the law, being made a curſe 
for us: for, it is written, Curſed is every one that 
hangeth on a tree; that the bleſſing of Abrabam 
might come on the Gentiles, through Jeſus Chriſt, 
that we might receive the promiſe of the ſpirit 
through faith. 

It ſhould ſeem that both e and the | 
promiſe: of the ſpirit, are here repreſented by 
the apoſtle, as included in the bleſſing that was 
to deſcend from Ae to his ſeed; . 6 

nothing 
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nothing like either of them be found in any ac- 
count we have of this promiſe 'in the book of 
Geneſis; and, certainly, theſe particulars were 
of too great conſequence, not to have been ex- 
preſsly inſerted, nad they renn made a Tow 
of it. 

His other argument, fog the . of hs 
Jews, is a proper ſequel to either of the pre- 


ceding, in which he hath proved, ſimply, that 


the Gentile chriſtians were the proper children 


and rightful heirs of Abraham. But I have 


already anticipated it, when I ſhewed, that if 
the believing Gentiles be heirs to any part of 
the bleſſings which were to deſcend to the ſeed 
of Abraham, they were heirs to the whole, and 


his only heirs, there not being two heirs men- 


tioned in the promiſe. The Gentiles, therefore, 
having been proved to be heirs, the Jews are, 
of courſe, entirely excluded. 

St. Paul's argument, in the following paſſage, 
is ſo much the ſame with ſome of the preceding, 
and even expreſſed ſo much in the ſame manner, 
chat, after what hath been obſerved concerning 

them, it is needleſs to add any thing concerning 


this in particular. Only let it be noted, that, 


in this place, he more plainly derives the for- 
giveneſs of ſin, and the imputation of righte- 
ouſneſs, from our ſpiritual relation to, and de- 
{ſcent from Abraham. 

Rom. vi. 6— 16. Even as David alſo deſcribeth 
the bleſſedneſs of the man to whom God imputeth 
righteouſneſs without works ; ſaying, bleſſed are 
they whoſe iniquities are forgiven, and whoſe fins 
are eee 1 is the man to whom the "a 
Wt 
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will not impute fin. Cometh this bleſſedneſs then pon 
the circumciſion only, or upon the uncircumciſion alſo? 
For we ſay that faith was reckoned to Abrabam for 
righteouſneſs. How was it then reckoned, when he 
was in circumciſion, or in uncircumcifion ? Not in 
circumciſion, but in uncircumciſion. And he received 
the fign of circumciſion, a ſeal of the righteouſneſs 
of the faith, which he had yet being uncircumciſed : 
That. be might be the father of all that believe, 
though they be not circumciſed ; that righteouſneſs 
might be imputed unto them alſo; And the father of 
circumciſion, not of them who are of the circumciſion 
only, but who alſo walk in the ſteps of that faith 
which be had yet being uncircumciſed. For the pro- 
miſe that he ſhould be the heir of the world, was 
not to Abraham, or to his ſeed, through the law, 
but through the righteouſneſs of faith. For if they 
obo are of the law be made heirs, faith is made 
void, and the promiſe made of none effett : Becauſe 
the law worketh wrath, for where no law is, there 
is no tranſpreſſion. Therefore it is of faith, that it 
might be by grace, to the end that the promiſe might 
be ſure to all the _ not to that only which is of 
the law, but that, alſo, which is of the faith of 
Abrabam, who is the father of us all. 

But how is faith, eicher the faith of Abra- 
ham, the faith of Chriſtians; or any other faith, 
made void, and what promiſe is made of none 
effect, though the Jews, who were of the law, 
be admitted to be heirs; when there was not in 
the covenant itſelf, any promiſe made to any 
other than the natural deſcendants of Abraham? 
And what pretence could the Gentile converts 


N chriſtianity have to complain of a breach of 
promiſe, 
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promiſe, when no promiſe was ever made to 
them. 

Thus we ſee the Jews cut off at once from 
being the children [T7wa] of Abraham, and, 
conſequently, diſinherited of their privileges of 
adoption, and the other bleſſings of the pro- 
miſe, and the Gentiles ſubſtituted in their 
place ; who, for their faith in Chriſt, are deem- 
ed worthy to be regarded as the only proper 
children, -and the only rightful heirs of Abra- 
ham,. the father of us all; agreeable to the 
figure of the olive 7ree, by Which St. Paul, in 


the 11th chapter of his epiſtle to the Romans, 


repreſents the rejection of the Jews, and the 
adoption of the Gentiles in their place. And, 
laſt of all, St. Paul, as it were, to complete bis 
triumph over this unhappy nation, diſputes even 


their right to be called Jews, as an appellation 
of too much honour, and calls in queſtion the 


reality or the validity of their circumciſion. 
Rom. ii. 28, 29. For he is not a Jew which 
is one outwardly; neither is that circumciſion, which 


is outward in the fleſh: But be is a Jews which is 


one inwardly, and circumciſion is that of the heart, 
in the ſpirit, and not in the letter ; whoſe pra e i is 
not of inen but of God, 


— —_ 
* 


1 Think myſelf very much obliged to W. W. 


for his attempt to illuſtrate St. Paul's rea- 


ſoning about the effects of the ſin of Adam, 


and am truly forry to ſay that ſo candid and 


ingenious a writer, as he n, to be, has 


not given me ſatisfaction. 
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I cannot help concluding that the death with 

which Adam was threatened, in caſe of his 
eating the forbidden fruit, was mortality, and 
not the actual and immediate infliting of death ; 
becauſe I think that the puniſhment, according 
to its real import, muſt have taken place, 
when threatening was ſo very expreſs. Gen. 

i. 17. In the day that thou eateſt thereof thou ſhall 
ſurely die. 

W. W. admits that Adam and his poſterity 
die in conſequence of being turned out of pa- 
radiſe, and excluded from acceſs to the tree of 
life; but ſuppoſes that he was mortal before. Now 
I do not think that it will make any difference 


in the preſent argument, whether Adam was crea- 


ted naturally immortal, or placed within the reach 
of the means that would infallibly make him ſo. 
But St. Paul, in the paſſage we are remarking 
upon, is labouring to prove, that the mortality 
of the whole human race is not the natural con- 
| ſequence, but the poſitive puniſhment of the ſin 
of Adam; as much ſo as the gift of eternal life 
is the proper reward of the obedience of Chriſt. 
Rom. v. 18. As by the offence one judgment 
came upon all men to condemnation, ſo be 
righteouſneſs of one the free gift came upon all men 
unto juſtification of life. So alſo 1 Cor. xv. 22. 
As in Adam all die, even jo in C brift ſhed all be 
made alive. 

J cannot help concluding, therefore, that 
thoſe who died under the law of Moſes did not, 
as St. Paul ſuppoſes, in after the fimilitude of 
Adam's iranſgreſſion, becauſe the penalty was 
very different; and conſequently, that men dying 
on account of Adam's fin (which I admit) 1 is not 

| al 


% w _— * * 
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at all more evident from the conſideration of 


the mortality of thoſe. who died in the Interval 
between Adam and Moſes. 

But I am willing to wave this ground of my 
objection, and am ready to adopt W. W. 's hy- 
potheſis, that man was originally mortal, and 


that the proper puniſſiment of Adam's ran. 


greſſion was the actual and immediate inflittion of 
death, on himſelf, if it will at all help St. Paul's 
reaſoning; but it appears to me, that the apo- 


ſtle will be no gainer by the change. 


If Adam was threatened with nothing but 
his own immediate death, the mortality of his 
poſterity muſt be aſcribed to ſome other cauſe, 


than that which St. Paul expreſsly aſſigns for it, 
as I obſcrved before; ſo that inſtead of object 
ing, as I do, to the propriety of a medium of 


proof, W. W. denies the very thing the apoſtle 
is endeavouring to prove by it. 
Beſides, without having recourſe to what is 


called the law of nature (the law written upon _ 
the hearts of all men) there was a poſitive law 
of God, with the penalty of death for the of- 


fence, 'in the interval berween Adam and Moſes, 
and as expreſs as any under Mofes. For the 
crime of murder was appointed to be puniſhed 
with death, in the command given to Noah, 
upon his leaving the ark ; and this was a com- 


mand deſigned to extend to the whole human 


race, whereas thoſe laws of Moſes, which had 
the ſanction of that penalty, were obligatory on 
a few only, Gen. ix. 56. At the hand of every 
man's brother will I require the life of man. 
Whoſo fpeddeth man's blood, by man ſhall his blood 


be ſhed : for in the image of God made be man. 
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In no ſenſe, therefore, do I ſee that it can be 
true, that men ſinned after the ſimilitude of 
Adam's tranſgreſſion after the law of Mott 
more than in the interval between him and 
Adam. 

I would obſerve, des hi if the heck of 
a law, the penalty of which was the actual and 
immediate infliction of death, was ſinning after the 
fimilitude of Adam's tranſgreſſion, very few under 
the law of Moſes did ſo fin; and therefore the 
death of thoſe perſons who had not been guilty 
of the particular crimes the penalty of which 
was death, would have been as much to St. 
Paul's purpoſe, as any in the interval between 
Adam and Moſes ; or indeed the death of any 
but the Jews, to whom only the law of Moſes 
extended. For all theſe would have been 
alike, caſes in which men died who had 
tranſgreſſed no law of which death was the ex- 
preſs penalty; ſo that if death univerſally came 
by fin, we muſt look for the cauſe of it, not in 
their own fin, but that of ſome others. 
Laſtly, the death that was the penalty of the 
laws given to Noah and Moſes, was not a na- 
tural but a violent death. Whoſo ſheddeth man's 


Blood, by man ſhall bis blood be ſhed; fo that no 


natural death can be conſidered, according to 
this hypotheſis, as the proper puniſhment of 
a man's own ſin. 
I I hope I ſhall not offend W. W. or any other 
Grim chriſtian, by the freedom of theſe re- 
marks, which tend to throw a charge of haſte 
and inadvertence upon St. Paul, as a contro- 
verſial writer, EN vitumate Oy is the ſame 
© with 


* © 
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with that of all thoſe who wiſh well to the goſ- 
pel, viz. to free it from every thing that is an 


unneceſſary clog upon it, and that may hinder 
its general reception among mankind. With 


this view, I ſhall occaſionally ſend you other 


obſervations, ſimilar to thoſe that J have already 
ſent you; and I ſhall be obliged ro W. W. or 
any other of your learned - correſpondents, if 
they will conſider them. I ſhall endeavour to 
keep my mind open to conviction, and I pro- 
miſe to avow it the moment it is produced, 
I am, gentlemen, 


Your very humble ſervant, 
PAULINUS. 


P. S. I do not perceive that Dion, vol. 1. p. 


451. has made any anſwer to my doubts con- 


cerning the validity of the apoſtleſhip of Mat- 
thias, bur what I had conſidered in my obſerva- 
tions on that ſubject. The deſcent of the 


Holy Ghoſt upon Matthias, as well as upon 
the reſt of the apoſtles, could not be a confirm- 
ation of the choice the eleven had made of 


him to fill the place of Judas, becauſe it is 
expreſsly ſaid, that the Holy Ghoſt came upon 
all the aſſembly, and, for any thing we know, 
without any viſible diſtinction of perſons, 
Acts ii. 1—3. The apoſtles, indeed, ſeem, in 
general, to have had the privilege of giving 
the Holy Ghoſt, by the impoſition of their 


hands; but St. Paul both received his fight and | 


the Holy Ghoſt by the hands of Ananias, 
who was no apoſtle, Acts ix. 17. If the apo- 
. D $ 2 ſtles 
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ſtles had this excluſive power, and all of them 
frequently exerciſed ir, it could not but have 
been known, whether Matthias was an | apoſtle 
or not; and, in this caſe, his being numbered 


among the apoſtles by Luke, would be autho- 
rity ſufficient for our concluding that he was 


really one of them; but I queſtion whether theſe 


facts be ſo well aſcertained as to warrant that 
concluſion. 


If Paul was ere: in the firſt year after 
our Lord's crucifixion, he muſt have preached 


the goſpel to the Jews only, almoſt as _ as 
any other of the apoſtles. 


* [ 


: 7 0 be Eur, of the Theological Repoſi tory 


GENTLEMEN, 


Whether the following attempt to Kew that, iv 
fall, chriſtianity was expoſed to ridicule from 
its firſt introduction into the world, till it be- 

came the eſtabliſned religion of che Roman 

empire, may come within the plan of the Repo- 
| fitory, or whether it be worthy of a Place i in it, 
is FS to your judgment, by | | 


Your very humble ſervant, 
 EUSEBIUS. | 


I Perfeftly 3 agree with Lord Shaftſbury, that 


freedom of inquiry into religious fubjects 


ought to be encouraged and practiſed; that 


ſuch inquiries ſnould be engaged in when we 


are in beſt 3 and that good hu- 


a mour 


the 750 Fa 7 


«'mour is the beſt foundation of piety and true 
« religion.” But I have ſome doubts of the 
propriety of his propoſal for applying wil, rail. 
lery and ridicule as a teſt of the true value of 


religious matters; becauſe, as his Lordſhip ac- 


knowledges, there is a right and wrong, a true 


and falſe in wit and humour; and ridicule may 


be well or ill placed; theſe, therefore, muſt 
themſelves be tried firſt by ſame other ſtand- 


ards, properly employed, as rules whereby to 


judge of other things. It ſeems to me, that the 
ſubject to which ridicule is applied, ſhould be 


well examined and underſtood, and ridicule itſelf 


carefully analized, and then a judgment may be 


formed of the propriety of its application. Till 
this be done 1 do not ſee how we can give it 


any further credit, than for a traſient amuſe- 


ment and ſmile, without running great _ $ 


of being deceived and betrayed. | + 


I am very ſenſible, that ridicule often proves, in 
fact, a very ſevere teſt of men; both of the principles 


and genius of thoſe who attempt to employ it, 
and of the underſtandings and fortitude of thoſe 
againſt whom it is directed; but as for religious 
yore and practices, though their ſpread: in 
the world may be conſiderably affected thereby, 
yet their truth or falſehood, good or evil, ought, 


certainly, to be decided by other more —_— 


and appropriate criteria. 

His Lordſhip is pleaſed to For « ] never 
&, v heard that the ancient heathens were ſo well 
« adviſed in their ill purpoſe of ſuppteſſing the 
« chriſtian religion in its firſt riſe, as to make 


5 uſe, at any time, of this Bart'lemy fair me- 
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422 Chriſtianity flanding 
ce thod. But this, I am perſuaded of, that had 
ce the truth of the goſpel been any way ſur- 
e mountable, they would have bid much fairer 

« for the ſilencing it, if they had choſen to 
bring our primitive founders upon the ſtage 

in a pleaſanter way, than that of bear — 
ce and pitch barrels.” * 115 

I refer to others to judge of the propriety and 
decorum of connecting the low and ludicrous 
images of bear ſcins and pitch harrels to the ſhock- 
ing cruelties, which diſgrace the hiſtory of man- 
kind, but were wantonly inflicted on perſons, 
who, by acting from the full conviction of their 
underſtandings in the profeſſion they made of 
the goſpel, by ſteadfaſtly eaduring the worſt ſuf- 
ferings in obeying God rather than man, and 
by their dependance on the promiſes they firmly 
believed God had made to them by Jeſus, did 
honour to human nature. I would only obſerve, 
that here we have a ſpecimen of the genuine 
operations of ridicule, ſufficient to warn us not 


do admit its pleaſantries unexamined. 


His Lordſhip ſays, that he never heard that 
the ancient heathens were ſo well adviſed as to 
make uſe, at any time, of this Bart'lemy 
fair method, viz. of puppet-ſhews. But is it a 

point yet ſettled among the antiquarians, that 
the ancients had any ſuch ſhews ? Perhaps, the 
genius of latter ages may claim 'the honour 
of the invention of this maſter- piece of humour. 
But ſuppoſing that the facetious family of the 
Tp can be traced ſo far back, is it a 1 | 


| * Letter concerning Enchuſiaſn oO OO 
ay | = ſtrange, 
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ſtrange, that his Lordſhip doth not find any of 


their drolleries againſt chriſtianity recorded by 
the hiſtorians, and other writers of thoſe times, 
which have come down to us ? 

Doth Lord Shaftſbury mean, that the ancient 
heathens were not ſo well adviſed, as to make 
uſe of ſuch modes of humour and ridicule, as 
vere then practiſed, for the ſuppreſſion of chriſ- 
tianity? I believe many of his admirers ap- 
prehend that he means to inſinuate this; and 
taking it on the credit of his learning, that this 
was the real fact, and on the credit of his judg- 


ment, that, if ridicule had been properly em- 


ployed, it would probably have been effectual 
to ſuppreſs chriſtianity in its riſe, greatly regret 
the unlucky overſight. Let us then inquire a 
little into this matter. 

It is well known that the Romans, as well as 
Greeks, had theatrical entertainments of various 
kinds in high perfection; that they were freely 
—— to purpoſes of ridicule, and that the 
people were extremely fond of them; particu- 
larly, at that time, when the emperor Nero him- 
ſelf honoured the ſcene with his own buffooneries. 
It is true, we have but very ſcanty materials left 
for a hiſtory of the wit and humour of the Ro- 
man ſtage at this period; but is it at all likely, 
that while the chriſtians were objects of the ex - 
tremeſt popular odium, and imperial fury, they 
ſhould wholly eſcape the ridicule of the come- 


dians, and the ludicrous exhibitions of the pan- 


tomimes, who, perhaps, were not inferior in the 


powers of humour, even to his Lordſhip's fa- 


vourites, the wooden ſatiriſts. While Nero 
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dreſſed them in dear ſeins to be worried by 
dogs for the people's diverſion, and burnt them 
in pitch barrels to enlighten; the city by night, 
who can doubt that any ſpecies of ridicule was 

neglected, that might ſerve to indulge the pub- 

lic ſpleen, and countenance the imperial proceed- 
ings? No, no; wits and actors, in all ages, 
underſtand their buſinds, und watch the temper 
| of the times and of the court better. _ 

But let us attend a little to the order of times 
and facts, fo far as the informations. we have 
will ſerve us. 

The miniſtry of 3 was e to the 
Jews, of whom this noble writer obſerves, “ 
that ho: were naturally a very cloudy 
<« people, and could endure little raillery in 
« any thing; much leſs in what belonged to 
* any religious doctrines or opinions. Religion 
cc was looked upon with a ſullen eye, and hang- 
ec ing was the only remedy they could preſcribe 
ce for any thing which looked like ſetting up a 
© new revelation. . The ſovereign argument 
e was Crucify, Crucify. But with all their malice 
« and inyeteracy to our Saviour, and his apo- 
ce ſtles after him, had they but taken the fancy 
« to act ſuch puppet-ſhews in his contempt, as 
ce at this hour the papiſts are acting in his 
<« honour, I am apt to think they might poſ- 
c ſibly have done our religion more harm, chan 
ce by all their other ways of ſeverity.” 
But though the Jews could endure little rail- 
lery, perhaps they might hve no een 10 


* Id. ibid. 
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aſe it againſt any thing they diſliked, when it 
might ſerve their turn. Ay; but chen, it will 
be aid, it was of the groſs and barbarous kind; 
there was not an atom of genteel, ſprightly and 
penetrating wit in the whole nation. — This is 
more than we know; and it was well ſaid, 
male dicitur, quod in multos. However, we know 
by experience, that groſs jokes penetrate as 
deep, and produce as laſting effects on the 
minds of the vulgar, as the moſt elegant bons 
mats on more refined ſpirits. 

That the Jews did not ſpare to employ againſt 
Jeſus: ſuch ridicule as they were maſters of, and 
that too upon ſome occaſions that indicate a 
very ſtrong propenſity. to it, will, I think, ap- 
pear from the following inſtances recorded by 
the evangeliſts, who were not I to in 
up every thing of that kind. 

When Jeſus went ta — Tan 5 Jo 
to life, not long afrer the commencement of his 
miniſtry, and ſaid to the minſtrels and the peo- 
ple, who were exhibiting all the parade and ce- 
remony of grief, Give place, for tbe maid is not 
dead, bus ſleepeth; we are told, that they very 
ſuddenly changed their note, and laughed. bim 
to ſcorn ;* from which inſtance one would think, 
the Jeus were naturally a very een rather 
than a vey cloudy people. 

Again, when he was diſcourſing on a very 
grave ſubject, viz. the indiſpenſable neceſſity of 
ſimplicity of principles, and integrity of conduct, 
, to worldly allurements, in order to con- 
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ſtitute a perſon truly religious, and to obtain the 
acceptance of God, we are told“ that be pha- 
riſees, who were covetous, beard all 4 _ ; 
and they derided him. 

When his miniſtry was n towards its 
cloſe, and the people were divided in their opi- 
nions about him, we are told F that many of 
them ſaid, be hath a devil, and is mad; why bear 
ye him? Indeed we find he was often com- 

| plimented with the names of Galilzan, Samari- 
| tan, Demoniac, and the like. 7 
Thus it appears, that hanging was not the ily 
remedy the Jews could preſcribe for any thing 
which looked like ſetting up a new revelation. 
They. could make a plentiful uſe of nicknames, 
ſneers, and the horſe laugh, as they found occa- 
fion, to baffle the force of the moſt rational ar- 
guments, and eraſe the impreſſions of incroach- 
ing convictions, as. well as more cultivated and 
polite people uſually do. 

But let us proceed to that period when thee 
employed what his Lordſhip calls, their fove- 
reign argument, Crucify, Crucify ; and I appre- 
hend we ſhall find it a very ſtrange ſcene for 
merriment, as well as other extraordinary circum- 
ſtances. __ 

© Jeſus had himſelf foretold t that he ſhould be 
mocked, and ſpitefully entreated, and ſpitted 
on: accordingly when he was condemned by 
the high-prieſt and elders, as guilty of death, we 

: are gots Hd es * eee on held * ones dada 


5 1 xvi. 14. 1 John *. 20. 1 Ts xviii. 32. 
08 xxvi. 67. Luke xxii. 63. 
8 him, 


/ 
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bim, and ſpitted in his face, and buffetted bim, and 


blindfolded bim, and ſmote him with ibe palms of 
their hands, ſaying, Propheſy unto us, thou Chriſt, 
who is he that ſinote thee. . Surely, Punch himſelf 
could not have been more inſolent or  fatirical 
than theſe Jewiſh footmen. 


When Pilate ſent Jeſus to Herod, and that 


prince found he could not obtain from him the 
ratification of his curioſity, he had fo long 


wiſhed for, &y /ecing ſome miracle done by bim, 


we are told“ that Herod, with bis men of war, ſet 
bim at nought, and mocked bim „and arrayed him 
in a gorgeous robe, and ſent him again to Pilate. 
It appears alſo, that this affair put the prince 
into high good humour, ſince it immediately 
effected a reconciliation of the quarrel which 
had for ſome time. ſubliſted between him 1 
Pilate. 

When Jeſus, thus dreſſed out, was * b 
to the governor's tribunal, and Pilate had yield- 
ed to the Jews' ſovereign argument, Crucify, 


Crucify, we are told t that as the high-pneſt's 


ſervants had mocked his prophetic character and 
pretenſions to meſliahſhip, fo the ſoldiers of the 


governor ridiculed his regal pretenſions, or at 


leaſt the title of King, which had been given him 


by the people. They took him into the common 
ball and gathered to them the whole band of ſol- 


diers, and they firipped him, and put on bim a ſcar- 


let robe; and when they had platted a crown of 


thorns, they put it upon his head, and a reed in bis 


" band: and they bowed the knee * bim, 


. wile xXill. 11. + Mat, xxvii. 27. 
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and mocked him, ſaying, Hail, king of the Fews. 
And they pit upon bim, and took the reed, and 
ſmote him on the bead. And after they had mocked 
bim, they took the robe off from him and ted bim 
out to crucify bim. 

When J read theſe tranſactions at the high- 
prieſt's, Herod's and Pilate's palaces, I am ſtruck 
with obſerving, that they approach very near to 

_ exhibiting, in 1 real fact, what Lord Shaftſbury is 
apt to think if the Jews: had done, they would 
have done our religion more harm than by all 
their other ways of ſeverity, 4. e. had they but 

taken the fancy to act ſuch puppet-ſhews in con- 
tempt of our Saviour, as at this hour the papitts 
are acting in his honour. Real puppet-ſhews, I 1 
am fully peſuaded, the Jews had none; for, on 
account of their utter averſion againſt all forts. of 
images in that age, Punch, with all his impiety 
and profaneneſs, could have had no ſort of tole- 
ration among them. However, they acted, 
more than once, a perfect puppet-ſhew with the 
perſon of Jeſus, and that with as many circum- 

ſtances of mockery and contempt againſt: him, 
as => way wittieſt or butereſt enemies could well 
Wi 

But let us en him to the laſt ſcene; neu 
here the drollery grows exceſſive and ſhocking 
indeed. When he was lifted up as a ſpe&#acle on 
the croſs, and two thieves were crucified with 
him for his greater reproach, one on each hand, 
we are told“ that they that paſſed by reviled him, 

wagging their heads, and ſaying, Thou that de- 


Matt. xxvii. 39, 40. 


Aroyeſt 
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| ſtroyeſt the temple; and buildeſt it in three days, ſave 

thyſelf: If thou be the ſon of God, come down. from 
| the croſs. But well might a thoughtleſs mob be 
thus pitileſs and inſulting, when the very chief- 
prieſts, forgetting the ſanctity and dignity of 
their office, and che ſcribes and elders; regard- 
leſs of the gravity and all the decencies of their 
characters, turned ſcoffing buffoons, mocking 
him and ſaying, He ſaved others, himſelf he can- 
not fave : If he be the king of Hrael, let him now come 
down from the croſs, and we will believe him. He 
truſted in God; let him deliver him now, if be will 
have bim; for be ſaid, I am the ſon , God.“ 
The ſoldiers alſo mocted him, coming to him and 
offering him vinegar, and ſaying,” If tbou be the 
king of the Fews, ſave thyſelf ; nay even one of the 
malefactors who ſuffered with him, f railed on 
him, ſaying, If thou be-the Chriſt, ſave thyſelf and 
16. Sure, never did ſo ſtrong, ſo univerſal and 
extravagant a ſpirit of ſneer and ridicule manifeſt 
itſelf on any other ſimilar occaſion. The whole 
attack too was pointed againſt his pretenſions to 
the meſliahſhip ; that principle on which all 
his claims, and all the authority of his doctrine 
was founded. If raillery be really ſo formidable 
an antagoniſt as is ſuppoſed, ſuch a torrent 
of it mult have ſwept. away the very names of 
Jeſus and the goſpel into everlaſting oblivion ; 
for never could it be employed with leſs re- 
ſtraint, or more advantages of time and circum- 
ſtances, than when magiſtrates and people, prieſts 
ng laity, ſoldiers and malefactors,. all concurred 


„Luke xxiii. 36. + Verſe 39. 
5 to 
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to overwhelm with ſneers and mockery Jeſus 
gre e on the croſs. 

But it ſeems the pleaſant humour is not yet 
over; let us ſee how it proceeds. It was ob- 
ſerved before, that the \chief-prieſts and elders, 
among other inſults, had ſaid, He truſted in God, 
let him deliver him now, if be will have him. 
Though, perhaps, they did not intend a quo-—- 
ration, theſe happen to be very nearly the words 

of the 22d Pſalm, ver. 8. Now, Jeſus, hearing 
them utter theſe words, took the opportunity, 
himſelf, to pronounce aloud: the firſt words of 
that Pſalm,* Eli, Eli, lama, ſabachtbani? that is 
to ſay, My God, my God, why haſt thou forſaken 

me; probably with intention to lead theſe learn- 
ed divines to reflect on the other particulars 

contained in that Pſalm, that they might per- 

ceive, that they themſelves, and the reſt, were at 
that moment fulfilling many expreſs and re- 
markable predictions, contained in that prophetic 
piece; and, conſequently, that many atteſtations 
to his meſfiahſhip were then exhibiting. 

However, ſome of the gay ſpirits preſent 
caught up the word Eli, and converted it into a 
pun. I Some of them that flood there, when they 
heard that, ſaid, This man calleth for Elias; and 
ftraightway one of them ran, and took a ſpunge, 
and filled it with vinegar, and put it on a reed, 
and gave bim to drink. This miſerable witti- 
ciſm, it ſeems, was not loſt, but picked up and 
bandied about among the crowd. f The ref 
aid, Let be, let us ſee whether Elias will come to 


9 * Matt. xxvii. 46. : + Ver. 47» t Ver, 49+ | 


ſave 
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Jave him. Who can tell how far this inhuman 
drollery would have proceeded, or where it 
would have ſtopped, had it not been quaſhed by 
certain ſerious events that then enſued ; ſuch as 
a three-hours preternatural darkneſs, and a 
violent earthquake, by which the rocks were 
rent. . 
Upon the whole; it is certainly wrong to 

zb that our holy religion was not ſub- 
jected to the teſt of ridicule at its firſt introduc- 
tion and eſtabliſnment in the world. The fact 
turns out the reverſe; Jeſus was attacked by 
the Jews with all the powers of ridicule and 
mockery they were maſters of, long before they 
ciried crucify, crucify bim; probably during the 
whole courſe of his miniſtry; and, at length, they 
exerted every effort of mockery, as well as ma- 
lice, in that ſeaſon moſt critical to our religion, 
i. e. at the ignominious death of its author, when 
all his enemies triumphed, and all his friends 
deſpaired. Surely, if raillery have the powers 
- that are attributed to it, the world would have 
heard no more of Jeſus or his doctrine. | 
Let us now proceed to obſerve what treat- 
ment, of a like kind, the apoſtles of Jeſus met 
with after his departure. Their maſter had already 
taught them to expect to encounter reproaches 
ſimilar to thoſe which himſelf had ſuffered. 
Matt. x. 24, 25. The diſciple is not above bis 
maſter, nor the ſervant above his Lord. It is 
enough for the diſciple, that he be as his ies, 
and the ſervant as his Lord; if they haue called the 
maſter of the houſe Beelzebub, how much more ſhall 
#9 call them 7 bis bouſehold. No ſooner had 
the 
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apoſtles received power from on high to preach 
and propagate the goſpel, as they had received 
commiſſion, by the wonderful gifts of the Holy 
Ghoſt conferred on them at the following 
tecoſt, and in particular, were enabled to 
expreſs themſelves freely in various languages ; 
but, while the foreigners, out of many nations, 
who then reſided at Jeruſalem,* were amazed, 
and marvelled, ſaying one to another, Behold, are 
not all theſe which ſpeak Galileans ? and how do we 
Hear them ſpeak in our tongues the wonderful works 
f God; others, probably the natives of Jeru- 
ſalem and Judea, who knew no language beſides 
that of their own country, mocking, ſaid, J. w_ 
men are full of new wine. 

It is eaſy to ſuppoſe, as, indeed, it appears 
to be fact, that the excellent doctrines and lives 
of the apoſtles and their converts, together with 
the manifeſtation of the hand of God with them, 
in the multitude of beneficent miracles wrought 
by their means, would ſecure the veneration and 
reſpect, at leaſt, of the better and more rational 
part of the nation, and that this would have 
conſiderable effect to repreſs the inſolence and 


impertinences of the more licentious ; beſides, 


they always manifeſted a magnanimity under 
ſeverer trials, which would ſer them far above 
raillery, and all harmleſs expreſſions of contempt. 
No wonder, then, that in their writings and hiſ- 

tory we find little notice taken of ſuch incon- 


fiderable oppoſitions; but we do find notice 


on je ws more Important ſufferings being mingled 


. 3 al * Aft i 7; le. 


and - 
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and imbittered with circumſtances of diſgrace and 
contumely ; and that this was the caſe, not only 


with the apoſtles, but alſo with the chriſtians in 
general. As to the apoſtles, St. Paul deſcribes 
the treatment they met with in the world, and 
his own feelings of it, and behaviour under it, 


in the following manner,“ For I think that God 
bath fet forth us the apoſtles laſt, as it were ap- 


pointed to death; alluding to the cuſtom of ex- 


poſing criminals, when condemned to die, to all 
ſorts of reproach and affronts by whoever pleaſed 


to infult them, as we have ſeen practiſed in the 


caſe of Jeſus Chriſt, For we are made @ ſpectacle 
unto the world, and to angels and to men. Even 
unto this preſent hour we both hunger and thirſt, and 
are naked, and are buffetted, and have no certain 
dwelling-place, and labour, working with our own 
bands; being reviled we bleſs ; being perſecuted ve 
. ſaffer it; being defamed we intreat ; we are made, 


.. treated, as the filth of the world, the off Jus | 


Ing of all things unto this day. 
As to the converts to cheiflianiey; we may 
judge how they were uſed by their neighbours, 


from what the apoſtle writes to the Hebrews, 


But call to remembrance the former days, in which, 
after ye were illuminated, ye endured a great fight 
of afflitions. Parily whilſt ye were made a gazing- 
ſtock, (YHarggauern, like perſons Exhibited as a 


ſpectacle on the theatres for the diverſion of the 


people; perhaps the word imports, that they 


themſelves were ſo exhibited, at leaſt repreſented . 


by the n in the moſt ridiculous — and 
| | | 


„1 Cor. iv. 9, Ke. Ch. X. 32, 33. 
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characters; however, it certainly imports a very 
public ridicule and contemptuous uſage) 5501 
by reproaches and affiitions ; and partly while ye be- 
came companions of them that were ſo uſed. On this 
account the apoſtles found it neceſſary often to 
admoniſh their converts not to ſuffer themſelves 
to be diſcouraged by the contempt, reproach 
and ſlander thrown upon them by unbelievers. 
Thus Paul exhorts the Hebrews in the verſes 
following thoſe I have juſt now quoted. Thus 
Peter alſo writes,“ F ye ſuffer for - righteouſneſs 
. ſake, happy are ye; and be not afraid of their 
terror, neither be troubled. But ſanftify the 
Lord God in your hearts, and be ready al- 
<ways to give an anſwer to every man that aſketh of 
vou a reaſon of the hope that is in you with meek- 
neſs and fear. Having a good conſcience ; that 
whereas they ſpeak evil of you as of ewvil-doers, they 
may be aſhamed that falſely accuſe your good conver- 
ſation in Chriſt. For it is better, if the will of God 
be fo, that ye ſuffer for well-doing than for evil- 
doing. And again, if ye be reproached for the 
name of Chriſt, happy are ye; for the ſpirit of glory 
and of God refteth upon you ; on their part he is evil 
: ſpoken of, but on your part be is glorified. But let 
none of you ſuffer as à murderer, or as a thief, or as 
an evil-doer, or as a buſy-body in other men's mat- 
ters. Yet, i any man ſuffer as a chriſtian, let 
him not be aſhamed ; but let him glorify God on this 
| behalf. The apoſtles. are alſo very. careful to 
_ caution chriſtians, in every thing, to avoid what 
ever might give occaſion to unbelievers to re- 
proach: them or their profeſſion. Thus in the 
appointment of miniſters St. Paul directs, | 


9 1 Ep. ili. 14, &c. + Ch. iv. 14. 1 1 Tim. ij. we, 
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Not to appoint @ novice, left, being lifted up with 
pride, be fall into the condemnation f the davil. 


Moreover, he muſt have a good report of them that 
are without, Jeſt be fall into reproach, and the 


ſnare of the devil, or the accuſer, dach. In like 


manner he preſcribes the proper conduct of the 
widows, * that they may give none occaſion 
to the adverſary to ſpeak reproachfully. Chriſtian 
ſervants alſo are required to count . their own 
maſters worthy of all honour ; that the name, of 
God and. bis doctrine be not blaſphemed. 1 Toons 
. 

Many other paſſages of the ane writ- 
ings might be produced in evidence, that the 


unbelievers were by no means ſparing in aſſault- 


ing .chriſtianity and its profeſſors with ridicule, 
mockery, reproach and defamation; in ſhort, 


with the whole artillery, and in all the forms of 


the wordy war. Alluding to his Lordſhip's 
words, they really did bring them on the ſtage 
in the pleaſanter way of ridicule, long before 
they exhibited them in bear eins and pitch bar- 
rels; and, it ſeems: moſt likely, that they did 
not employ the latter method, till after they 
had experienced the inefficacy of the former. 
We have the largeſt and moſt circumſtantial 
account of the miniſtry and preaching of St, 
Paul, as well as the greateſt number of his let- 
ters, recorded in the New Teſtament; let us 


then take notice of ſome occurrences that hap- 


pened to. him, as a ſample of the manner 1n 
which the goſpel and its preachers were enter- 
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tained by the unbelievers. Beſides whippings, 

bonds, impriſonments, ſtoning, and the out- 

rages of mobs, we find the apoſtle attacked with 
vehement contradiction and vitulent language. 

At Antioch in Piſidia, when the unbeheving 

Jews ſaw the multitudes of Gentiles who flocked 

to hear him,* They were filled with envy, and 
pate againſt thoſe things which were ſpoken by 

Paul, contradicting and blaſpheming. When at 

Cotinth he teſtified to the Jews, That Feſus 

was Chrift,f they oppoſed themſelves and 5460. 
Pbemed. 

Eccleſiaſtical tradition repreſents Paul as 
Homo tricabitalis, a perſon of diminutive ſtature 
and mean appeatance, &c. himſelf ſpeaks ꝓ of 
certain infirmities, which he calls, a thorn in the 
fleſh, the meſſenger of Satan to buffet him, left be 

' ſhould be exalted above meaſure with the abundance 

of the revelations which bad been given bim, and 
ſays, be had befought the Lord thrice that it might 
depart from him. What the particular infirmity 
was, to which he alludes, we know not; ſome 
have thought it might be an impediment or ſtam- 
mering in his utterance. Whatever it was, he 
adds, Moff gladly will I rather glory in mine in- 
firmities, that the power of Chriſt may reft upon 
me. Ti berefore T take ple ure in infirmities, in re- 

Proacbes, in neceſſities, in perſecutions, in diſtre es 

| jor Chriſt's ſake. 

However the apoſtle's mean figure and infir- 
mities became, it ſeems, a common topic of 
contemptuous and biting reflections, not only 


Acts xiii. 45. N 1 1 Cor. Xi. 7, Kc. 
, | : : Rn 
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among unbelievers, but alſo among ſome pro- 
feſſors of chriſtianity who oppoſed him.“ His 
Etters (ſaid they) are weighty and powerful, but 
bis bodily preſence is weak, and his ſpeech convey — 
tible. 

But let us attend Paul at Athens, ad obſerve 
what treatment he found among the wits and 
philoſophers of that polite city. His Lordſhip 
. ſays, © I believe our great and learned apoſtle, 
found leſs advantage from the eaſy treatment 
© of his Athenian antagoniſts, than from the 
© ſurly and curſt ſpirit of the moſt perſecuting 
© Jewiſh cities. Let us ſee then what this eaſy 
treatment was; for here his Lordſhip ſeems to 
allow, that the apoſtle, and chriſtianity which 
he preached, were for once ſubjected to the teſt 
of ridicule, of whoſe powers we are taught to 
conceive ſo high an idea. 

We are told, Acts xvii. 16, &c. While Paul 
waited at Athens, his ſpirit was ſtirred in him, 
when he ſaw the city wholly given to idolatry. 
Therefore he diſputed in the ſynagogue with the Fetos, 
and with the devout perſons, and in the market 
daily with them that met with him. Then certain 
philoſophers, of the Epicureans, and of the Sticks, 
encountered him; and ſome ſaid, What will this bab- 
ler ſay ? Vaſtly polite indeed ; but where is the 
wit of this! Why it ſeems there is an equivoca- 
tion in the word owzpworyos, which our tranſlators 
have rendered babler; but its original meaning 
is ſeed-picker, and was a name given to little deſ- 


1 birds that We vp grains of corn or 


2 Cor. x. 10. þF+ Ibid. 20 
. ſeeds, 
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ſeeds, which happened to be ſcattered in the 
markets, ſtreets or other places. Afterwards it 
came to be applied to idle fellows, who got. 
a livelihood by telling, and carrying ſtories 
about, or other low and baſe practices; and, 
no doubt, was thought to hit off very aptly 
Paul's diminutive ſize and mean figure. Admi- 
rable ſpecimen this of the Attic ſalt! However, 
I dare ſay, the apoſtle would be very ea/y indeed 
under this deſpicable farcaſm. Others ſaid, 
He jeemeth to be a ſetter forth of ſtrange gods; be- 
cauſe be preached unto them Jeſus and the reſurrec- 
tion. Theſe ſuppoſed, that Jeſus was the name 
of ſome new god, and Anaſtaſis (i. e. the reſur- 
rection) the name of ſome new goddeſs, in whoſe 
_ divinity, and the proper rites of their worſhip, 
Paul, pretended to inſtruct them. Theſe men ſei- 
zed on Paul, and carried him to Areopagus, the 
ſupreme court of judicature in Athens; to whoſe 
juriſdiction all cauſes relative to religion were 
ſubjected. Now by the laws of Athens, to in- 
troduce new gods or religious rites, not allowed 
by law, was a capital crime. Paul therefore 
now ſtood a trial for his life before a ſupreme 
court of judicature ; that court which had for- 
merly tried, condemned and executed the great 
Socrates upon the ſame accuſation ; that is, as 
2 ſetter forth of ſtrange gods. Methinks one can- 
not properly call this an eaſy treatment. It is 4 
ind of raillery too ſerious to joke with, How- 

ever, the apoſtle. very prudently and properly 
took occaſion from an inſcription To the unknown 
God, which he had obſerved on ſome old altar 
or altars in the city, to Form unto them the 
| _ doctrine 
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doctrine of the ſupreme God, the creator and 
governor of the univerſe; and told them, that 
this God, hitherto unknown to them, they had 
worſhipped, though ignorantly ; conſequently the 
charge, that he had ſet forth new and ſtrange 
gods, not allowed by the laws, was falſe and 
groundleſs. This plea ſeems to have been ge- 
nerally admitted as valid, and Paul was acquit- 
ted; but as, in the cloſe of the ſpeech, he had 
mentioned the reſurrection of Jeſus from the 
dead, this met with very different reception 
among his hearers. Some, we are told, mocked ; 
others, perhaps ſtruck with the dignity and juſt- 
, "neſs of the preceding ſentiments, promited, with 
more candor and decency, to hear him again of 
this matter. 
His Lordſhip believes that © our apoſtle made 
leſs advantage from the eaſy treatment of his 


Athenian antagoniſts, than from the ſurly and 
curſt ſpirit of the moſt perſecuting Jewiſh 


cities.” If he means, that he made few or no 
converts among them, the fact is otherwiſe. 
Immediately after his defence in court, and diſ- 
miſſion from it, notwithſtanding the mockeries 
of ſome, we are told, that certain men clave unio 
unto him and believed; among which was Dionyſius 
the Areopagite, (one of his judges) and a woman 


named Damaris, who probably was a perſon of | 


rank, and others with them. This was, I ſup- 


poſe, as great ſucceſs, for the time, as he gene- 


rally met with among the ſurly and curſt ſpirits 
of the moſt perſecuting Jewiſh cities; and it does 
not appear, that he ſtaid in Athens after this af- 
lair, or ever returned to it. 
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His Lordſhip alſo ſays, that He, Paul, made 


' © leſs improvement of the candor and civility of 


© his Roman judges, than of the zeal of the ſyna- 
* gogue, and the vehemence of his national 
< prieſts.” The appeal upon which Paul was car- 
ried to Rome, was to the hearing of the emperor 
Nero, who was certainly, by no means diſtin- 

guiſhed for candor and civility ; and as to Paul's 
caſe in particular, he himſelf tells his friend Ti- 


mothy,* that the emperor's well known ſternneſs 


and cruelty had filled all his friends with ſuch 
_ dreadful] apprehenſions, that ar his firſt anſwer no 
man ſtood with him, but all men forſook him.  Not- 
withſtanding, lays he, the Lord flood with me, and 
ftrengthened me; that by me the preaching might 
be fully known, and that all the Gentiles might 
bear; and 1 was delivered out of the mouth of the 
6 

If his 1 means to intimate, that Paul 
met with little ſucceſs in preaching the goſpel at 
Rome, I would obſerve, that the apoſtle's own ac- 
counts of the matter to his friends, lead us to 
form very different ideas; as when he thus writes 
to the Philippians. I would that ye ſhould un- 
derſtand, brethren, that the things which happened 
unto me have fallen out rather unto the furtherance 
of the goſpel. So that my bonds in Chrift are ma- 
niſeſt in all the palace, and in all other places; and 
many of the brethren in the Lord, waxing confi- 
dent by my bonds, are much more bold 64 ſpeak 
the word without fear. Such paſſages as theſe 
from his Lordſhip ſhew ſufficiently, that it is 


+ 2 Bp, iv. 16, 17. * i. 12, 33, 14. 
= not 
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not ſafe to take theſe fine and eaſy writers s upon 
truſt, if we would not be miſled. 
Let us now come down to ſucceeding times. 
It appears probable, that the Romans did not, l 
for ſome time, conſider Chriſtianity as a diſtinct = 
religion from Judaiſm, and, therefore, included "n 
its profeſſors in all the wit and ridicule they fo 
liberally beſtowed upon the Jews; as all know | 
who are acquainted with the Roman ſatiriſts. | 
Afterwards, when the true ſtate of things be- l 
came generally known, chriſtianity did by =. | 
means want antagoniſts amongſt the wits, phi- _ | 
loſophers, and almoſt every ſpecies of writers 2 
during the firſt three hundred years, and longer ll 
while its profeſſors were ſubjected to the moſt ik 
cruel ſufferings from the laws and magiſtrates, | | 
and the moſt virulent and univerſal odium of Wl. 
the ſuperſtitious and bigotted idolaters; who | 
failed not to impute to them all the public cala- 
mities which beſet the empire in thoſe unhappy 
ages, as having excited the wrath of the gods 
by their atheiſm and innovations. During this N 1 
period, the faireſt and ſureſt road ambitious | 1 
writers could take to imperial favour and po- th 
pular applauſe, was to pour contempt and ridi- 
cule on the chriſtians. Is it to be ſuppoſed, 
then, that there would be any want of candi- 
dates for ſuch tempting prizes? Dr. Lardner 
hath produced plentiful evidence, in his Hea- 
then Teſtimonies, that there was not;  particu- 
larly Ceſſus, the Epicurean philoſopher, in the 
ſecond century, attacked chriſtianity in a large 
work; in which, beſides the materials wherewith 
his own genius, reading and converſation furniſh- 
= 1 he made a plentiful uſe of all E. idle 
ſtories 
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ſtories and abſurd fictions he had ſcraped toge⸗ 
ther by diligent inquiries among the Jews, 
in order to render Chriſt, his religion, and its 
profeſſors, ridiculous and contemptible. / 

About the ſame” time, Apuleius and Lucian 
employed their humorous talents in the fame 
ſervice. Upon a ſatirical piece, attributed to 
the latter, Dr. Lardner has the following ſen- 
ſible note: «© We may hence perceive, that the 
chriſtians and their principles were, in old times, 
ridiculed by their ancient heathen adverſaries. 
It is, therefore, a miſtake of thoſe moderns, 
who have 3 that the old heathens neg- 
lected this method of oppoſing chriſtianity. Nor 
is this the only inſtance of the kind which we 

have met with. Lucian's writings, before re- 
hearſed in this chapter, are another inſtance ; 
and unqueſtionably ſome ſuch writings have 


been loft; the chriſtians of later times not 


thinking them fir, or worthy to be preſerved.” 
Heathen Teſtimonies, vol. ii. p. 369. 
The elaborate Porphyry took great pains in 
a large work, to vilify the ſcriptures, and expoſe 
them as full of falſehoods and inconſiſtences: 
Nor was he at all ſparing of his witticiſms on 
Chriſt and his apoſtles. 
Hierocles alſo, the Prefect (not the ohilo- 
pher) while, as a magiſtrate, he harraſſed the 
chriſtians with all the cruelties of the Diocleſian 
perſecution ; as a writer, he compoſed two books, 
in which he endeavoured to ſhew (ſays Lac- 
tantius) that the ſacred ſcriptures . overthrew 
themſelves, by the contradictions with which 
they abound, and infiſted on ſo many texts, as 
ngonfaſtent each other, that one might ſuſ- 


pect, 
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pect, he had ſome time profeſſed the religion 
which he now expoſed.” He ſays of Chriſt, 
that he was baniſhed by the Jews, and after- 
. wards got together nine hundered men, and com- 
mitted robbery. He enlarges much alſo on a 
compariſon of Jeſus Chriſt with the famous jug- 
. gler Appollonius Tyanæus, and gives the prefe- 
rence greatly in favour of the latter. | 

Paſſing over many other oppugners of chriſ- 
tianity, in the literary way, let us come to the 
the emperor Julian, whoſe writings ſhew, that 
while he affected to avoid the cruelties where- 
with the preceding emperors endeavoured to 
ſuppreſs chriſtianity, he was well diſpoſed to try 
every method to render it contemptible; for 
which worthy purpoſe he gave full employment 
to all his own knowledge, wit and. artifice, 
which were by no means contemptible, and 
ſummoned together the whole power. of the 
adverſaries of chriſtianity, Jews as well as hea- 
thens, encouraging them to the onſet by every 
mark of imperial grace and favo Under his 
ſtandard' many a redoubted ampion. for the 
gods ranged themſelves, armed withdeclamations, 
invectives and ſcurrilous libels againſt the Na- 
zarene and his goſpel, Now while the formal 
_ writings and publications of emperors, magi- 

ſtrates, philoſophers and rhetoricians ran in this 
channel, is it not eaſy to judge, what tone the 
common . diſcourſe of the people, xelpefing 
chriftianity, muſt have held ? 
It may, perhaps, be wiſhed by ſome, that 
theſe things had been preſerved; and many of 
the moſt Jearned and fincere modern nds of 
- chriſtianity have Joined in the wiſh, that all that 


was 
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was Written of old againſt it had been preſerved 
to this day, as being clearly convinced, by the 
ſamples of thoſe writings which have come down 
to us, that they could not have injured the cauſe 
of chriſtianity with the candid and ingenuous 
lovers of truth and virtue, who alone can be 
chriſtians indeed; but they might have furniſhed 
us with many uſeful lights in the hiſtory of 
the progreſs of chriſtianity, and its ſtruggles 
againſt Polytheiſm and the - powers of the 
world. But who might reaſonably be expected 
to preſerve them, after chriſtianity became the 
neral profeſſion? The chriſtians were not 
likely to eſteem them worthy of preſervation, 
much leſs worth the trouble of taking, or the 
expence of purchaſing copies of them. Alas 
we have greater reaſon to regret the loſs of 
much more valuable works, both of chriſtians 
and heathens, through neglects, accidents and 
the revolutions of time. 

Lord Shaftſbury had a fine i cnagination but, 
like many others, ſometimes became the dupe of 
it. He had a rich vein of humour and raillery ; 
but conceived too highly of its powers. Ridi- 
cule produces a tranſient impreſſion and amuſe- 
ment; but, unleſs it be founded in truth, has no 
laſting effect, except on the authors, and thoſe 
who were under like prejudices. The moment 
it appears falſe and impertinent, it excites only 
indignation or diſdain. It is not in the power 
of the moſt brilliant wit long to preſerve milre- 
preſentations, fictions and abſurdities from con- 
tempt and oblivion. A time will come, when 

even the writings of a Voltaire muſt ſink under 


fuch a load. 
4 | 
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To theEditors of the Theological Repoſitory. 
GENTLEMEN, 


O ſtrenuous attachment, I am certain, 

to any particular ſyſtem of doctrines, but 
a deſire of ſeeing a natural and unforced interpre- 
tation of ſcripture, leads me to be very much 
diffatisfied with what many of your correſpon- 
dents have offered on thoſe texts which enter 
into the moſt knotry points of polemical theo- 
logy. All parties, I have lived long enough to 
ſee, will do any thing with ſcripture to ſerve a 
point. They ſacrifice perſpicuity, conſiſtency, 
and every juſt and common method for under- 
ſtanding the meaning of what an author writes, 
to their own peculiar opinions; to maintain which 
they are frequently obliged to offer force to the 
moſt expreſs declarations. Some, to ſerve a turn, 
they are obliged to conſider as interpolated and 

ſurreptitious, owing to the careleſsneſs of ſome 
blundering tranſcriber, or the overſtrained piety 
of ſome warm party zealot; and others they in- 
terpret away into nothing, conſidering them as 
allegorical alluſions to cuſtoms and rites which 
we know very little about. True, we muſt 
make great allowance for thoſe eaſtern modes of 
expreſſion, highly figurative, which we find 
ſcattered vp and down in the ſcriptures, parti- 
cularly the Old Teftament, the ſentiments of 
which were wrapt up more in a myſterious and 
obſcure dreſs than thoſe of the. New, which 
was deſigned to ſtrip religion of every diſguiſe, 


and 
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and trace he naked nature and the living grace of 
ſo divine a form. But I cannot ſee this deſign 
anſwered upon the modern. principles of inter- 
pretation; notwithſtanding the learned patrons of 
it avow it as their main intention to deliver 
chriſtianity from every thing extraneous and 
myſtical. When I fit down to read a Socinian 
expoſition, particularly of the epiſtolary parts 
of ſcripture, methinks I ſee religion as much 
darkened in figures, allegories, and alluſions to 
obſolete ordinances, cuſtoms, and rites with 
which we have little acquaintance, and in which 
no concern, by the New Teſtament as by the 
Old.—It is not the goſpel that brings true reli- 
gion to light—it is Socinianiſm brings the reli- 
gion of the goſpel to light. The epiſtle to the 
Hebrews, it may be ſaid, ſeems peculiarly 
adapted to a Jewiſh taſte, and in condeſcenſion to 
that particular habit of thinking which was 
formed by the rituals of Moſes, the author of 
it makes uſe of a variety of ſacrific and figura- 
tive terms, under which are couched the prin- 
ciples of chriſtianity, though, properly ſpeaking, 
they had nothing at all to do with each other. 
That he ſhould ſuit his mode of expreſſion to 
their cuſtoms may ſeem plauſible ; and as the 
apoſtle became all things. to all men, it may be 
ſaid, he purſued this as the fitteſt method of 
alluring them to chriſtianity. When he had got 
them ſecurely, he might teach them better after- 
wards, i. e. make them unlearn e/oterically what, 
for prudential reaſons, he had exoterically preached. 
We will grant this—only we wiſh he had taken 
more care about the faith of thoſe who would 
come 


\ 
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come after him. We have not his private lec- 
tures. — * But we have more of his public ones 


« (you will ſay) addreſſed to thoſe to whom he 
« could open his mind more freely, —Romans, 
e Corinthians, Theſſalonians, and many more 


« of different countries, who being infected 
ce with no Jewiſh prejudices, could be cured of 
« none.” This doth not at all mend the mat- 
ter. For upon conſulting thoſe ſeveral epiſtles, 
I find them, for the moſt part, written much in 
the ſame ſtrain, Figures, and allegorical alluſions 
to the conſtitution of Moſes, frequently occur. 
The terms ſacrifice, atonement, propitiation, prieſt, 
 ſfin-offering, redemption by blood, &c. are repeated 
over and over. The. Om 8 3610 
The notion of a vicarious ſacrifice is, to ap- 
pearance, revealed as plain as words are capable 


of doing it, and in all the poſſible variety of ex- 
preſſion, ſo that any one who reads the epiſtles, 


as he would read any other writings, one would 
imagine, muſt admit the truth of it, if he allows 
of their authority, I find great difficulties on 
every ſide of theological controverſy ; and fo 
far from thinking the Socinians have got clear 


of them by their near approaches to the ſimple 
religion of nature or pure Theiſm, that ro me, 1 


muſt ingenuouſly * confeſs, they appear to have 
run foul of greater difficulties than any ſect 
whatever, who allow of the inſpiration of ſcrip- 
ture. However conſiſtent their ſcheme of prin- 
ciples may be with itſelf, which is a point I 
will not diſpute, yet I can by no means fee it 
uniformly, nor even generally conſiſtent with that 


book which (ſtrange to think of!) they con- 


tend 


— 
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8 as the ſtandard of truth. The New 
Teſtament was certainly. deſigned for univerſal 
benefit, and for inſtruction to the remoteſt pe- 
riods of time; now on this paſtulatum I aſk, 
Whether it is, as to the greateſt part of it, cal- 
culated to anſwer its original deſign, if in order 
to underſtand it we muſt diveſt it of its literal 
meaning, and ſearch for its true one amidſt the 
_ refinements of criticiſm, and the cuſtoms of eaſtern 
ae ? Will not way faring men and fools, be 
ry apt to err therein? Will not the poor, to 
; wh the goſpel muſt be preached, and conſe- 
quently by whom it may be os, be 
liable to make the moſt egregious blunders in - 
their ſearches into it, and be miſled by its moſt 
_ expreſs declarations? According to Socinian 
expoſitions [I make uſe of the name merely 
for Aiſtinction] it is very evident to me, that 
that which ought to be the plaineſt and moſt 
intelligible book. in the world, 1s repreſented 
as the moſt obſcure and uncertain, in its moſt 
expreſs and determinate paſſages; and what 
ought to be underſtood by all, as all are inte- 
reſted in the matter, cannot be underſtood, except 
by very few, well ſkilled in critical learning, who 
have ingenuity enough to draw away the veil 
of oriental figures, and penetration to deſcry 

the hidden diſtant truth.” 
| Theſe reflections have frequently occurred to 
me in reading many of the papers inſerted in 
"your Theological Repoſitory; the deſign of 
which, I confeſs, I greatly approve of; and 
ſhould be glad if ſenſible men, on every ide of 
religious controverſy, would, more and more 


contribute to its — 15 ſuggeſting any 
hints 
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hints that may occur to them for the illuſtra- 
tion of arnbiguous points, and the promotion of 

ſacred literature. I would have every thing 
tried. Truth is never aſhamed of the light nor 
afraid of it. I ſhould miſtruſt whatever lurks 
behind the ſcenes. Shew it openly; if it is 
not counterfeit, it will bear the narroweſt and 
moſt critical inſpection. If I ſee perſons em- 
brace ſentiments which they are backward to 
examine to the bottom, ſentiments which lie 

in their minds like an old, muſty, heavy folio 

| upon a ſhelf unopened, untouched from year 
to year, I always ſuſpect they are worth little or 
nothing. One would think that ſuch had ſome 

| ſecret conſciouſneſs of their falſity and baſenefs, 
or at leaſt, a ſufpicion of it. An honeſt and 

_ unprejudiced mind, which bows not ſervilely 
to uſurped authority, and prefers good ſenſe to 
uncertain ſyſtem, would inquire, with critical 
accuracy, into the grounds of ſuch ſuſpicions; but 
a ſlave to education would ſtifle them by ſaying, 
% They are the riſings of corruption, and the 
ce doubts of carnal reaſoning. '” Hereby the ſpirir 
of inquiry is weakened and depreſſed, and in- 
tellectual bondage, of neceſſity, takes place. 

I agree extremely well with your ingenious 
correſpondent PaTRoBas, in the introduction to 
his « Remarks on the Two Creations, (page 
go, vol. ii.) when he ſpeaks of the ill influence 
that early prejudices, lazineſs, cowardly and ſuper- 
ſtitious fear, &c. have on the mind in forming 

its creed. But the reflections I have juſt now 
haſtily committed to paper on the perfpicuity of 
 ſeripture, or, at leaſt, the neceſſity of it, came very 
No. IV. Vol. II. oP ——_ 
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naturally into my mind, as I entered farther into 
that Gentleman's Remarks. How our fore- 
es fathers (thought I) have been, for ages, grop- 
c ing in the dark! and how natural it was for 
ec them to do fo! for the candle was hid under 

e a buſhel; till, luckily, a century or ſo back, 
e two or three Italians, chanced to ſtumble 
ce upon it, and kicked it away, and continuing 
« my ſoliloquy) having to their comfort and the 
ee world's aſtoniſhment, perceived the candle 
« which had, through many, many dark ages, 
< burned like a ſepulchral lamp unnoticed, they 
< thought it neceſſary to put it into a candle- 
« ſtick, that it might give light to all who were 
ce willing to fee.” 

Who could have conceived that © In the 
ce beginning was the word, the word without 
« which was not any thing made that was 
ce made.” Who could have divined that theſe 
words mean © that eternal word (e rea- 

b ſon, wiſdom, and power of God, which is 
c God himſelf, (5. e. an attribute of God i; 

ce God!) by which the world had been made, 
by which 8 dwelled among the Jews in the 
cc tabernacle and the temple, dwelled and re- 
ce ſided in Jeſus in the fulleſt manner?” And 
who could have thought that any one, capable of 
reading plain Greek or plain Engliſh, could be ſo 
extravagantly fond of ſuch an interpretation, as to 
think that a contrary. one © will zow hardly 


e ever meet (p. 93.) with any more patrons?” 


Let us paraphraſe the words honeſtly, according 
to the above given ſenſe of them. * In the 


ce Nee (there is no e meaning 
| We ter}. ed 
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ce fixed to that; I ſuppoſe. it muſt” be under. 

« ſtood in the beginning of the chriſtian diſ- 
© penſation) was the reaſon of God, and the 
« reaſon of God was with God, and the reaſon of 
c God was God, the ſame was in the beginning 
cc with God.” &c. In the fourteenth verſe, this 
reaſon of God is carnalized or modified into fleſh; 
* it was made fleſh, and dwelt amongſt us.” 
Alas! it ſoon made its exit, for after it © was 
« preached unto the Gentiles, it was received 
te up into glory!” To refer to a ſimilar text in 
1 Tim. iii. 16. Samuel Crellius (if Artemonius 
be he) ſaw that his ſcheme was ſo embarraſſed 
by the introduction to St. John's goſpel, 
that, to get clear of the difficulty, he ſaw it 
neceſſary to get rid of it. He ſaw his ſcheme 
of doctrine could not ſtand if that ſtood, and 
to make ſhort work of it, he choſe to craſe it 
as an interpolation. - 

I think PaTRoBas is no leſs e in 
his obſervations on the firſt chapter of the epiſtle 
to the Hebrews. According to his notions of 
things, creation, when applied to Chriſt, was, 
only a new modelling or reforming the moral 
ſtate of affairs. Then the reformation of de- 
| praved mankind only was the object of his at- 
tention and care. How, upon this ſuppoſition, 
can we interpret the ſecond verſe, By whom alſo be 
made the worlds? What worlds beſides ours did he 
new create or reform? 1 ſhall ſay ſamething more 
on this head, when I expreſs how greatly I am 
diſſatisfied with what he notes on the- tenth 
verſe. And thou, Lord, in the beginning, Ge. 
The apoſtle quotes a variety of texts from the 


Old Teſtament, to evince the ſuperiority of 
e . Chriſt 


a _ Objettions to tbe 


Chriſt to the angels. Amongſt many quota- 
tions he hath the following remarkable one, 
which he applies to the fon, Thy tbrone, 0 
God, Sc. or, God is thy throne; if it muſt 

be ſo tranſlated, though the other is certainly 
the moſt obvious and natural both in the He- 
brew and the Greek. A ſceptre of righteouſneſs 
is a ſcepire of thy kingdom. Thou haſt loved righte- 


ouſneſs (who? the ſon, certainly) and hated ini- 


quity, Sc. And, juſt as the apoſtle had intro- 
duced ſeveral other texts before as applicable 
to Chriſt. And thou, Lord, in the beginning, Fc. 
According to PaTRoBas, here is an immediate 
tranſition (but I am certain it is a moſt unna- 
tural one, then) to the Father, merely to ſupport 
what was ſaid two verſes before. 
The prior quotations were directly applicable 
to Chriſt and the angels, the characters of which 
are contraſted; but here is a quotation of three 
verſes, which bear no reference at all to Chriſt, 
according to PATROR AS, nor can 1 ſee, upon his 
expoſition, that it anſwers any end. What he 
ſuggeſts about the power of God, as the ſta- 
bility of his ſon's kingdom, appears to me quite 
unnatural and foreign to the purpoſe. The in- 
terpretation which PaTroBas offers of Col. i. 
16. is very far from being fatisfactory. It is fo 
exceſſively laboured and refined, as to give me 
a ſuſpicion that it is not conſonant with the ſimpli- 
City of the word of God. For by him all things were 
created that are in heaven and that are in earth, viſible 
and inviſible, Sc. The former queſtion from Heb. 
i. 2. recurs, with greater weight, here. How did 
Chriſt, by his miniſtrations on earth, * 
5 1 
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all things in heaven? Was the moral ſtate of 
affairs, the inviſible world, ſuch as needed an 
amendment, and did the influence of Chriſt's ex- 
ample and preaching extend beyond this earth? 
What PaTroBas ſuggeſts (though timorouſly and 
at a diſtance; ſince it will not bear to read too 
near the rext) of the angels being marſhalled 
under Chrift for the regulation of matters in his 
church below, to me, no way anſwers to what _ 2 
Paul aſſerts of their being univerſally created by 
bim; and to maintain the point and enforce 
tit, he repeats, All things were created by bim and 
for bim. PaTrRoBAs does not ſo much as at- 
tempt to throw the leaſt gleam of light (that I 
can perceive) on the ſingular phraſe for bim. 
How were all things created for Chriſt ? or, if 
he chuſes, renovated for him, If a change was 
made in the univerſal ſtate of things, for whom 
Was it made? Was it not for his glory, by 
| whom, and to whom, and through whom are all 
1 5 things? Then how could it be ſaid, that this 
| moral renovation was effected not only by Chriſt, 
but for bim! (is ado.) I ſhould be glad if 
any of your learned correſponderits would offer 


ſomething clear and natural (if poffible) upon 
this text; for the interpretation PaTROBAS hath 
FP - offered, hath more obſcured it' than it was be- 
; fore. I can ſee it no way conſiſtent with the 


Socinian ſcheme ; it contradicts it as plainly and 
expreſsly as words can. I ſhould think-any per- 
ſon truly diſintereſted muſt fee it. I ſhall con- 


j clude theſe ſpontaneous remarks by obſerving, 
that if Socinianiſm is nothing but ſimple and 
55 rational chriſtianity reſtored, an infidel would 


L 7. 
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naturally ſay, ** What a fine guide this New Tei- 
e tament is! Let it be no longer called a revela- 
« tion, The original intent of it hath been miſ- 
te taken, from the very firſt ages, by all the 
« fathers, martyrs and confeſſors of the church. 
« They talked univerſally of the atonement and 
te pre-exiſtence of Chriſt, and thought they had 
ce ſufficient grounds to believe it from the moſt 
« expreſs, poſitive, and repeated declarations. 
« Alas! they all miſtook the matter. There 
* was no ſuch thing as an atonement, . Chriſt 
© did not create the world, he never exiſted before 
- © he was born of the Virgin Mary. Strange! 
de that this plain and ſure word of teſtimony 
* ſhould not have made better proviſion againſt 
* ſuch idle and ſuperſtitious errors, which de- 
i ſcended from generation to generation, and 
te were not detected till a few obſcure men, in the 
ec ſixteenth century, hit upon the true meaning 
te of ſcripture -paradoxes. They did it for our 
ce ſakes, to conform more to our ſceptical taſte. 
«© We thank them for their obliging condeſcen- 
e ſion; but we had rather adhere to plain reaſon 
« than to ambiguous tradition. It is the ſame 
ce thing, we are informed; and whilſt we may, 
te without pains, have the kernel, we do not 
* care to break our teeth in cracking the ſhell.” 
If any of your correſpondents will take no- 
tice of, and obviate theſe remarks, e e will 


big oblige, Gentlemen, 1 | 
u humble ſervant, hy 15 


ee e :HARUMENSIS. 
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Tathe Editors the heologica Repok tory. 


GznTLEMEN, | 
If the following thoughts upon a a ſubje® of impor- 


tance, ſuggeſted in a letter from a worthy friend, 


come within your plan, and you think they merit 


a place in your Repolitory, you are welcome to 


them. If any thing hurtful, or dangerous to the 

cauſe of true religion nd undefiled,” ſhould be 
ound in them, ſome 2 correſpondent will have 
an opportunity to refute them, and adniniſter 4 
eee antidote. | 


” Ries: temporum ferlicitas, quibus ſentire quæ 


e et loqui ue fenen liceat! Tacir. 


T is, I think, a point ie a the beſt 


writers in defence of chriſtianity, that the 


great progreſs of infidelity in the preſent age, 


has not been owing ſo much to the want of ſuffi- 


_ cient evidence to convince every candid mind 


of its divine authority, as to many doctrines of 
men of later invention, which have been graft- 


ed upon, and, as it were, incorporated with 
it. Chriſtianity has been dreſſed up in various 


forms, with ſo many human inventions and ad- 


ditions, matters of nice and curious ſpeculation, 
that it is no wonder unprejudiced and thinking 


men have been led, ſome to deny, others to 
doubt, whether ſuch a religion could come from 


God. In Popiſh countries, where men have no 


FS other 
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other notion or idea of chriſtianity but het 1s there 
received, and eſtabliſned as ſuch, it is well known 
that ſcepticiſm and infidelity prevail among the 
tearned to a great degree. In proteſtant coun- 
tries, who have thrown off this grievous and 1nto- 
lerable yoke, yet where religion is eſtabliſhed by 
law, there is ſtill ſo much left of the rubbiſh * 
popery, and ſcholaſtic divinity, ſuch a mixture 
of things, foreign and adventitious to it, that 
_ thoſe who pretend to freedom of thought, but 
will not be at the pains to examine, and diſ- 
tinguiſh, and take the eſtabliſhed ſyſtems of 
theology for genuine chriſtianity, are caſily per- 
verted, and tempted to indulge a ſceptical hu- 
mour, which by feRtion 3 is ſoon communicated, 
eſpecially in a free country, and ſo the contagion 
ſpreads, eſpecially among the gay and hicentious, 
the young and unguarded. 

It muſt be of the utmoſt importance, therefore, 
to purge religion from all theſe foreign mixtures, 
which weak or artful men, in ſeveral ages, 
have introduced, to bring it back, as it were, to 
its firſt principles, reduce it pure and unadulte- 
rated to its original and genvine ſimplicity, and 
to make nothing an eſſential part of it, which is 
not made fo in thoſe ſacred and original records, 

where, and where only ir is to be found. | 
here is no queſtion to be made but thoſe 
adventitious doctrines, forged in the dark ages 
of bene, and hg jargon,“ are the 


great 


0 May we not rank among met, ox x Triaky i in unity, | 
<« and the imputation of Adam's fin to all his poſterity ; ” 
PT 8 2 5 
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great ſtumbling block, and cauſe of offence, 
from which infidelity draws its principal ſtrength 


and ſupport. They hang as a dead weight upon | 
revelation, which we can never hope to defend 


to advantage, till this rubbiſh, this wood, hay, 
and ſtubble, is removed and cleared away. Then. 


will chriſtianity ſtand on its own bottom, ſup- 


ported on the firm baſis. of its own native truth 


and excellence. Then will it appear to all 


unprejudiced minds, to be whar it really is, a 
religion worthy of God, per fective of human 
nature, and one of the beſt gifts of the great 
Father of lights and of mercies to the human 
race. Thea will the great bar and obſtruction 
to its progreſs, and propagation. through the 
infidel and pagan world be removed, and a 
door opened far the converſion of Je eus and 
Gentiles. 

But here a queſtion eee occurs, how 
ce comes it to paſs that theſe adventitious doc- 
ce trines ſtill keep their ground, eſpecially in 
ce proteſtant countries, where, ſince the reforto- 


et ation from popery, the light of reaſon and 


cs truth hath not only dawned, but ſhone upon 
« many of them in its full luſtre; the fountains of 
ce need have been opened to all, Nets a free 


* 
« original inherent carr 7 of bod nature, rpetu- 


e ally inclining it to evil, and diſabling 1 it from all 
good; abſolute election and reprobation; the abſolute 
ce neceſſity of vicarious puniſhment, or a ſtri and proper 
400 each to divine Juſtice, otherwiſe vindictive and im- 
lacable; the imputation of Chrift's N to 
lievers, who are not to look upon good works as any 
term or r of en or or lation Kc. &c. 


ce acceſs 


C 
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ec acceſs allowed to the ſcriptures.” How comes 
it to paſs that * for near three centuries, ſince 
cc that happy event took place, ſuch doctrines are 
« ſtill held ſacred and venerable, regarded with 
<a ſuperſtitious awe, and men of parts and ge- 
«-nius employ all their wit, learning and abilities 
« to defend and ſupport them, and often with 
ee ſo much zeal and warmth as if all was at ſtake, 
« and the very foundations of mins. wa 
« were ſhaken.” 

The obvious and plain anſwer to this af. 
tion is, that where ſyſtems of religion, framed 
and compoſed by fallible men, where creeds 
and confeſſions of faith, deſcending to many 
particulars,” and controverted points, not clearly 
revealed in ſcripture, are eſtabliſhed by human 
authority, and made the neceſſary terms of ad- 
miſſion to the church, and to the dignities and 
emoluments of it; when and whereſoever this is 
the caſe, a ſtrong bias is put vpon men's minds, 
the underſtanding is fettered, all free and impar- 
tial inquiry is diſcouraged ; theſe doctrines, how- 
ever abſurd and unintelligible, how contradic- 
tory ſoever, not only to ſcripture but to reaſon and 
common ſenſe, by long cuſtom and tradition, 
become ſacred, and are handed down from one 

to another, dignified with the venerable 
title of ound and orthodox, and the contrary is 
branded with the name of dangerous, a. 
heretical, 8c. 

Thus every church, Popiſb, or Proteftant, Epiſeo- 
palian or Preſhyterian, Lutheran or Calviniſt, 
which owes its eſtabliſhment and ſupport to hu- 


man authority, becomes in reality, and to all in- 
| | tents 
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tents and purpoſes, a kingdom of this world, 
founded in, and deriving, not only its ſtrength 
and dignity, but its very exiſtence from human 

laws and ſanctions. It becomes a part of the civil 
. polity and conſtitution of the country, and as a 
celebrated, Divine“ ſaid of chriſtianity, is ſo in- 
corporated, as to ſtand or fall with it. This 
may be affirmed of all national churches ; bur 
the chriſtian church was inſtituted on ſo large 
and liberal a foundation by its author and foun- 
der, that it was to extend over all the world, 
to every kindred, and tongue, and people, and 
nation under hekven, and to laſt to the end of 
it. It is indeed fo unconnected with, and in- 
dependent of all human authority, of all coun- 
tenance and · ſupport of the civil magiſtrate of 
any country, that it may continue unhurt, nay 
flouriſh and proſper, amidft the various changes, 
ſhocks and revolutions of kingdoms and empires. 
I have long conſidered this as an argument, 
which appears to me unanſwerable, againſt all 
eſtabliſhments of religion. The chriſtian religion 
was plainly deſigned by its author, to be not 
a particular, but an univerſal religion, not a tem- 
porary inſtitution, but perpetual. When the 
| Gentiles were called into the chriſtian church, 
and admitted to ' partake of its privileges, the. 
ceremonial law of commandments and ordi- 
nances, which ſeparated the Jews from other 
nations, was aboliſhed, and the middle wall of 
partition thrown down, and all true believers, 
| hav phone big TAIT abroad en the "red; 


0 Dr. Rogers 8 Preface to his 4 
were 
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were to fare one church, one great fold 8 
the peculiar care and protection of the great 
| ſhepherd, and to have fellowſhip and commu- 
nion with each other, and with him, their only 
head, king, and law-giver. 

But what are theſe, commonly called national 
churches or human eſtabliſhments of chriſtianity, 
fenced in with creeds and confeſſions, incloſed 
with canons and conſtitutions of various kinds, 
authoritatively enjoined to be ſubſcribed and ob- 
ſerved, and fortified with the powers and ſanc- 
tions of this world; what, I ſay, are theſe ſtrong 
holds and fortreſſes, raiſed and ſupported by hu- 
man authority, but fo many arbitrary. incloſures 
in the church of Chriſt, as it were, ſo many mo- 
nopolies of the chriſtian religion, confining the 


Privileges of chriſtians, which equally belong to 


all, to one nation or country, and excluding all 
others; what are they, even the beſt of them, 
but temporary inſtitutions of human policy, as 
variable as the civil government of each country 
where they are? When the former wall of par- 

_ tition, created for a time, for wiſe ends, by God 
himſelf, was, by his expreſs order and appoint- 


ment taken down, ſhall men pre ſume to erect 


new partition walls of their own in the church 
of Chriſt; which can have no other tendency but 
to ſeparate, divide, and- alienate chriſtians from 
each other, who ought to be all one, not many, 
but one fold under one ſpepherd. 

Beſides, as theſe eſtabliſhments are utterly 
repvgnant to the nature and extent of Chriſt's 
kingdom, we may venture to affirm, that they 
are, and ever have been, the greateft bar and 

| hindrance 
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hindrance to its progreſs and propagatian in the 


world; nor can chriſtianity ever prevail or be- 
come the religion of all the world, as we have 
the ſtrongeſt reaſon to believe it one day will, 
till theſe eſtabliſhments are aboliſhed, and all 


human authority, in matters of religion, is uni- 


verſally diſclaimed and rejected, and every man 


left to the free and full uſe of his own reaſon 
and private judgment, to purſue the dictates of 


his conſcience, and to make the beſt of 928 
bible. 


I ebe be any truth or ſolidity i in theſe re- 


marks, what muſt one think of thoſe Proteſtant 
Diſſenters, who, though deſtitute of all civil 
authority, and who only ſubſiſt by a toleration 
themſelves, yet, following the example of thoſe 


eſtabliſhed churches, from which they pretend 


to diſſent and ſeparate on this very account, have 
created arbitrary incloſures of their own, made 


new terms of chriftian and minifterial commu- 


nion, and continue to enforce theſe unrighteous 
impoſitions upon candidates for the miniſtry, as 


terms of admiflion to their ſeveral churches? 


What, I ſay, can we think of ſuch Diſſenters, 
but that they neither underſtand the true prin- 
ciples of religious liberty, of the reformation 
from Popery, nor of their own diſſent; thoſe 


principles without which chriflianity itſelf could 


never have taken place, nor triumphed over all 
the eſtabliſhments then in being, and without which 
there would not have been a chriftian or Proteſtant 


in the world. I am, Gentlemen, your's, &c. 


'SINCERUS. 


A LET- 
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SITY 


OU are pleaſed to eee to my con- 
ſideration, ſome doubts of Paulinus, about 
our eee s anſwer to the Sadducees, on the ſub- 
ject of the reſurrection, No. IV. Vol. 1. and on 
8 Paul's deductions from the ſtory of Melchi- 

ꝛzedec, in the laſt number of the Repoſitory. 

I think, with Paulinus, that our Saviour's 
argument was argumenium ad hominem, but ne- 
ver the worſe. argument for that, if the Jews' 
notion he went upon was juſt. The very ſtrong 
expreſſions, I am that I am; the God of Abra- 
ham, the God of Iſaac, and the God of Jacob. 
This is my name for ever, and this is my me- 

morial, unto all generations, ſeem to me to 
imply, not only, I am he who. was their God, 
but alſo, I am ſtill the ſame, and ſtand in the 
ſame relation to them, throughout all genera- 
tions; and the Jews could ſcarcely underſtand 
them otherwiſe, ſince it was undoubtedly their 
ancient opinion, that at death, the duſt returned 
to the earth as it was, but tbe ſpirit returned to 
God who gave it. Eccl. xti. 7. According to 
this notion, our Saviour, when giving up the 
_ ghoſt, ſaid, Father, into thy hands I commend my 
ſpirit ; and our Saviour's expreſſion, in this very 
argument, Luke xx. 38. Ilavres ap auto goon, 
may perhaps be explained by St Paul's, Col. iii. 
3. n gov ie Ang ow To xpiru & To Ow, and. 
ns Ps ſpeaking of Chrift's having th 
liſn 
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| liſhed death, and brought life 1 immartality to 


light by the goſpel, 2 Tim. 1. 12. ſays, I know 
whom ] have believed, and am perſuaded that he is 
able to keep that which I have committed unto him, 
againſt that day. The doctrine of an intermedi- 
ate ſtate (of which we know nothing) has, I 

apprehend, nothing to do with this argument. 
Their life is as ſure by the power and purpoſe of 
God, as if it was never interrupted, or ſeemingly 
interrupted by their death ; for ſuppoſing there 


be no intermediate active or conſcious ſtate, the 


connection betwixt their former and future life, 
will be to them as inſtantaneous and immediate, 
as if they lived all the while, though ten thou- 
ſand years of common time intervened. They 


who are ſure to live again, may fairly enough be 
conſidered as ſtill living, and their relation to, 


and connection with the Father and preſerver of 
their ſpirits, ſtill the ſame, though other tempo- 
rary human relations and connections ceaſe. 

As to Melchizedec, it is true we: know no- 
thing more of him but what is ſaid of him in 
Geneſis and the Pſalms ; what more the Jews at 
that time, or the writer to the Hebrews, might 


know of him, is quite uncertain: but from 
what is there written of him, may be fairly in- 


ferred, every thing this ſacred writer ſeems to 


me to have ſuggeſted, viz. his ſuperiority in 


ſome reſpects to Abraham, and to the Levitical 
prieſtood, and the Levitical prieſthood's being 
only an occaſional temporary inſtitution, the 
other, that of Jeſus Chriſt, a permanent one. 
Abraham, like other pious maſters of families 


- was, in a ſenſe, Prophet, prieſt, and — over 
his 


— 
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his own houſe; but this venerable perſon 
might be king and prieſt too, over Abraham, 
and all who at that time believed the promi- 
ſes of God, and that by extraordinary divine 


appointment; yea, even as the type or repre- 


ſentative of the promiſed Meſſiah; for he is ex- 
pPreſsly called ihe prieſt of the moſt bib God, and 
I think the Pſalmiſt's words imply ſome ſuch 
divine inſtitution, [after the order of Melchize- 
dec.] The two epithers beſtowed upon him, 
king of righteouſneſs, and king of peace, beſpeak 
him to be a very good as well as a very great per- 


ſonage; and it is not improbable but his great 


age might add ſome venerableneſs to his cha- 
racter, though we ſhould not ſuppoſe him, as 
ſome have done, to be Sben, born before the 
deluge, and ſtill living at that time. | 

His being without father, without mother, 
without deſcent; having neither beginning of | 
days, nor end of life, muſt, I think, refer en- 
tirely to his prieſtly office, upon which the ar- 
gument turns, which neither deſcended from 
others to him, nor to a ſucceſſion of others 
from him, nor ceaſed at any particular period of 
his life, differing in all theſe reſpects rom that 
of the prieſts under the law. 

Abraham, in paying him this homage, might 
know him to be, and conſider him as a divinely 


| _ ordained type of the great mediator, who had 


been ſo folemnly foretold to ſpring out of 
his loins, and though he was to be his ſon, yet 
reſpect him as his Lord, like David; and of him 
it is now witneſſed, that he ever liveth to make 
interceſſion for us. Heb. vii. 25. and even Levi, 
who _ 


who (for a time) received tythes of his brethren, 
might be ſaid to pay tythes to this high prieſt, 
in that his father Abraham paid them. Can it 
once be thought that this writer (eſpecially if 
St. Paul) ever imagined the Melchizedec % 
Abraham's time was till living, or that the He. 
brews to whom he wrote, would ſo underſta 
him, or that they did ſo underſtand him? I can 


as ſoon believe that our Saviour's diſciples un- 
derſtood his words [this is my Body] in the ab- 
ſurd Popiſh ſenſe of tranſubſtantiation. We 
modern critics, are too ready to take a fancied 


advantage againſt the ancients, from their bolder 
way of expreſſing things. 


If the 110th Pſalm was n a prophecy. 


of Chriſt (and the Jews themſelves deemed it ſo) 


this argument is juſt and beautiful. This firſt 
order of prieſthood, was not ſer aſide by the oc- 
caſional inſtitution of the Levitical prieſthood af-. 
terwards, any more than by ſeeming to lie dor- 


mant for ſome ages before tbat; but actually ſet 
that and every other hzerarcby aſide, when our 
Saviour, the ſubſtance of theſe ſhadows, entered 
upon that high and unchangeable office. 
Such are my thoughts on theſe ſubjects, 
which I freely ſubmit to your ene” or im- 
5 Fe and am, Sir, 0 


>». N 


FR . Your moſt obedient errant, Whos: THR: 
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To the Editore of the Theological Re poſitory. 


| GrwrTLEmeN, | 


Agree with Coxxxlius, mat revelation Hey 
level to the meaneſt capacity, in things eſ- 
ſential to ſalvation, that in this revelation are 
Jome things bard to be underſtood, and that it re- 
quires genius, learning, and a conſiderable ac- 
quaintance with oriental hiſtory and manners to 
develope fome parts of a book ſo ancient as the 
bible is; but as the object of Peter's ducvonla, par- 
ticularly referred to, is confined to Paul's writ- 
ings, I ſhould have been much pleaſed, and poſ- 
fibly no leſs edified, had he favoured the public 
with his ſentiments on that paſſage. Without 
POT to fupply that defect, or anticipate. 
thing he may hereafter” offer, I ſhall juſt 
give the double conſtruction which the words 
admit of, and propoſe a few queries ariſing out 
of them, to the conſiderat ion 5 your correſpon- 
itt, If the preſent reading en ois «51 Tvovena r 
is choline; Paul's writings, in general, are by 
no means taxed; with obſcurity. . By conſtruing 
the words e a, with the nearer antecedent r, 
as they muſt be, Peter alludes only to the par- 
ticular ſubject he is there ſpeaking of, and which, 
he ſays, his · brother Paul alſo had handled. The 
ſubject is he coming of Chriſt to judgment, with the 
conflagration of the world, and the new heavens and 
earth to ſucceed. Now whether St. Paul has 
__ "7 * on that ſubje& obſcure, and 
| s tending 


eee ale 


_ tending to miſlead chriſtians, that Peter himſelf 
is not equally or more chargeable with ſaying, 
is a point, concerning which, I ſhall not affirm 
any thing ; thoſe that would be ſatisfied muſt 
read both carefully. If the words + os, are 


to be conſtrued with the remoter antecedent 


eriroaa,. the apoſtle is guilty of a manifeſt vio- 
lation of the rules of grammar. 

But, 2dly, Should we reje& the preſent read- 
ing, and ſubſtitute as for as, as ſome MSS. have 
it, and as Beza contends is the true reading; 
the charge of obſcurity, in that caſe, becomes 
general, and the apoſtle affirms that in all the 


epiſtles of Paul then extant, there were ſome 
things hard to be underſtood, and very liable to 


cavil and miſrepreſentation; and ſure no one will 
Jay they are of leſs difficult interpretation now. 
At that time many Jewiſh converts ſtrenuouſly 


inſiſted upon incorporating the modes of their 
national faith with a religion calculated for the 


univerſe in general; this was a wild ſcheme, 
and as ſuch the apoſtle oppoſed it with all his 
might; and this, I ſuppoſe, it was that gave 
riſe to his controverſial divinity. Upon this ſe- 
cond conſtruction of the words, I would ground 
the following queries: 

1. Might not the ſingle e ee of 4 


local faith, as that of the Jews certainly was, have 


ſuggeſted to Paul a better defence of chriſtianity 
than any he has made? 
2. In oppoſing the Jewiſh ſpirit * claims, 


has not our en advanced lame i 5 


| polices ? - E 
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3. Are writings ſo obſure and of ſuch difficult 
iotetpretadon (as ſome of his epiſtles confeſſedly 
are) calculated for the editication of . e 
in general? N 

4. Had they a veclliay wete and ochphicry 
in them to convert the Jews, and have they 
not converted many profeſſed chriſtians of mo- 
dern times to myſticiſm and /icentiouſneſs ? 

5: Was not this the deſtructive concluſion 
which St. Peter was apprehenſive might be drawn 
from them, and which, in fact, was drawn from 


them in his time? 


6. Are they to be opined; therefore, in all 
points as a rule of faith to us? 

And. laſtly, May not one take the libecry: of 5 
appealing from the deciſions of Paul, to the au- 
thority of Chriſt, as the dernier reſort, eſpecially 
as he does for himſelf, and alſo in the name of 
his apoſtolic brethren, diſclaim all Amin, over 
the faith of chriftians ? . | 


Theſe queries are ſobmitted, by 
1 "PYRRHO. 
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To theEditor * the Theological nabe. | 


5 1 Corinthians, xi. 3 

is Damaſens the g . under Aretas the king jo | 

© the city of the e with a ar Yon, Sc. 
rv LEMEN, 


\Heſe words ſeem to bellitetided with a . 

ficulty, which no commentator I have yet 

ſeen has adverted to; and "_ a difficulty of 
the 


2 Corinthians, 232. 469 


5 the hiſtorical kind, I was a good deal ſurprized | 
to find it overlooked: both by Dr. Lardner and 
Mr. Biſcoe in his Boylean Lectures, eſpecially as 
the profeſſed deſign of thoſe writers is to aſcer- 
tain the facts mentioned in the New Teſtament 
by the concurring teſtimonies of Jewiſh, Greek, 
and Roman hiſtorians. The latter has taken a 
great deal of pains to ſhew, that Luke is an 
exact writer, both as to the places he deſcribes, 
and the facts he relates, with their various cir- 

cumſtances; and both theſe reſpectable writers 
will ever be remembered with gratitude by the 
friends of truth and chriſtianity for Fhat they | 

have done. | 
Luke, when he comes to this part 10 St. 
Paul's hiſtory, only mentions a conſpiracy of the 
Jeus againſt him at Damaſcus, which he eſcaped 

by the vigilance of his fellow diſciples in that 
city, but takes no notice of any thing farther; 
whereas Paul expreſsly aſſerts, in the words 
above quoted, that Damaſcus was at that time 
under the dominion of Arelas the king. Now 
the difficulty is, to reconcile this particular fact 

with the truth of hiſtory, and the profound 
filence of Foſephus and the Roman hiftorians. 
Peirea, where Aretas reigned, was, at the time 
of Paul's converſion, and indeed had been long 
before, a dependent kingdom, and the Dama- 
ſcene territory part of the Roman province of 
Syria. It is no where ſaid, that either Auguſtus 
or Tiberius made Aretas a grant of Damaſcus, or 
annexed it to his Petrean dominions. How then 
came he to poſſeſs himſelf of it? If the Romans 
reſented his overthrow - of Herod's army, ſo far 1 85 
as | 


40 = Queries concerning 
as to-order the preſident Yitellius to attack him, 
and fend his head to Rome, much more would 
they have reſented his invading a province im- 
mediately under their own dominion; nor is it 
probable, that Aretas would have taken a ſtep 
of that kind, that muſt, in all likelihood, have 
been attended with the loſs of his life and king- 
dom. 1 ſhould be glad to be fue with A 
gn; and am, "17 _ Your' Sz | 


'PYRRHO. 
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To  rbeBlitorcof che Theological Repair 


GENTLEMEN, 


HAT has already nnd in your Rabel. 
8 tory, with the fame ſigniture as the preſent, 
will be ſufficient to fatisfy every candid. reader, 
that I have no intention to do any prejudice to 
the cauſe of chriſtianity by the following queries, 
addreſſed to the friends of our holy religion : 
1. Does not Chriſt, in the prayer which he 
offers to his Father juſt before he was betrayed, 
expreſsly except ſome amongſt mankind from 
his benevolent wiſhes ? See John xvii. 9. I pray 
for them : I pray not for the. world, but for them 
wwbich thou haſt given me, Sc. 
2. How is this exception reconcileable. Sh 
true univerſal benevolence; of which our Lord 
is ſuppoſed to have been a perfect example? 
3. Would it not have been more agreeable 
to our Saviour's general character and conduct, 
: * the benevolence wich he himſelf inculcates, 


to 


Chrift's interceſſory Prayer. 471 
to have expreſſed himſelf rather after this man- 


ner? I pray for them which thou haſt given 


« me; and not only for them, but for the 
e whole world; that all men may embrace my 

c goſpel, and be preſerved from falling after- 
« wards into in, _ they n r ever- 
& laſting perdition.” - 

I ſhall eſteem it a very great favour, is a any 
of your | correſpondents, thinking me wrong, 
either in the ſenſe in which I underſtand the 
above words, or the objection I make to them, 
ſuppoſing my conſtruction of them to be right, 
would kindly rectify my miſtake. I aſſure you 

and them, that it is a defire of information, and 
by na means of cavilling at, or cenſuring any 
part of Chriſt's character or conduct, that gives 
you the trouble of the above queries. 


2 am, Gentlemen, 
Tour humble ſervant, 


G. H. 


„*** ttt. at. *** 1 85 * * 
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GEN TLEMEN, 
4 any of your ma SY will pleaſe to favour 


the public with their thoughts upon the ſubjetts 
of 'the following queries, they will very much 


e ſeveral of your readers, but eſpecially, 
Tour humble ſervant, 


L — 


be any reaſon . why Chriſt 1 is emphati- 
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- Should be gd bbs. whether! ck can 
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cally called. the fon of man in all the 8 
geliſts, whereas, if our creed be true, that he 
was conceived by the power of the Holy Ghoſt, 
without the aſſiſtance of man, then he could 
not any way properly be called the ſon of man. 
Farther; There have many aweful diſcourſes 
been thundered out of the pulpit, concerning 
the judgment-day at the end of the world; in 
which they have boldly declared, that all men 
and women muſt, that day, give account of all 
their thoughts, words and actions before their 
judge and the whole world. Now, I deſire to 
know if ſuch accounts be given up in a pro- 
greſſive way, as we finite mortals uſe to do, or 
not. If thoſe accounts be given up in that 
low / progreſſive way, that day of judgment muſt 
be longer than the duration of the whole world. 
I think it appears more probable that there is a 
particular judgment, and perſons' fate is deter- 
mined when they go out of this world by God 
and their own conſcience, and they are put into 
ſuch a place and condition as they are fit for. 
Otherwiſe the wicked, that died in the early 
ages of the world, muſt be puniſhed ſome thou- 
| ſands of years before they are judicially con- 
demned, and the righteous be reaping. the re- 
Wards of their labours before they are, in a 
judicial way, diſcharged from their guilt, and 
entitled to happineſs, which is contrary to our 


way of proceeding in courts of judicature. 
' Laſtly, I find Matthew faith, that Jacob be- 


gat Jah, and Luke faith he was the fon * 


ein How muſt theſe be underſtood ? oo" 7 
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